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THE INVISIBLE TEACHER 
IN PUPILS’ HOMES 


- - 


— 
Liquid and Gelatin Duplicators 
Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95 up; 
every school and teacher can have Ditto 
benefits, Lllustrated below: Self-feeding 
Ditto ""R-4"'for paper up to9” x14", Prints 
anything typed, written or drawn, 1 to 8 
colors at once, 50 to 75 copies per minute. 
$89.50 with 12 Ditto films. Because Ditto 
leads, Dittooffers both 

gelatin and liquid 

type duplicators, . 












N EW DITTO WORK- ] vp 
BOOKS...NOW 
Ditto’s 55 authoritative workbooks and loose-leaf lew 
cartons all printed in Ditto duplicating ink cover most a 
jects; to enliven teaching new ones appear regularly. Lae 
additions are: New arithmetic reasoning problems for a 
5th, 6th grade; new 4th grade geography; new ist gl 
number book; new pre-primer, “Jack and Jill at Home gr 
primer, “Jack and Jill Go to School”; new “Friends of Fie 











i i i ‘lass ; _— Stream and Forest” for 2nd through 4th grades; new “Sh” 
Outside of classes, Ditto duplicated Beyond class and home-work sheets, Tosiea. und Pumas? tae Sadeheenh ood grader. Fo 
- ds ~ s1<? artira < : P er i. . ‘ne each page 100 or more copies can be made, and one 0%” 
work sheets direct pupils’ practice and Ditto makes copies of study outlines, carton contains more pages than most classes net 
: : : 2 m . ] teachers sh ne. Ditto units: $1.00up.‘V"* 
study; in class they pack more learning data, notices, music scores, forms, re- proval if you wish.) Send for new free Ditto workbook aol 
time into the day—they eliminate time- ports, lectures, school newspapers, 
wasting blackboard transcribing and posters (up to 8 colors in 1 operation). » " — 
. : Rate? ; i 
useless lesson-copying. And paper Education is a mass effort, and Ditto Ditto Vy 
: ° : : . : 1 , : 
marking is almost automatic; night- fits by multiplying effort—and results. . 
time marking drudgery becomes time Why not for you? Send for our new 1 DITTO, Inc., 2245 W. Harrison St., Chicago 
. ° on P ° ° oT] } Gentlemen: Without obligation send me: 
for relaxation and self-improvement. book;‘NewEfficienciesforEducation”! i ( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog _ 
; ( ) “New Efficiencies for Education 
| My Name oo. 0ccccccccccccce cocccscccccccooorss® ; 
Nin ssncnseninnartaneensesenmmiaie™ 
BARGAINS IN RESULTS! Chemically, Ditto papers coordinate perfectly ‘ia 
. : , COD cvcvccccccccccccccccscccecceccocescesesors® 
with Ditto rolls and films. Match the two for top results, greatest economy! ‘ 
Ge cc vccsecccocecsenss Ly 7) 
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“With the help of your chart— we have a 


most successful oral hygiene campaign=— 


and Gum Massage plays an important part!” 


—writes a West Virginia teacher 











Through the splendid efforts of health-minded 
teachers, thousands of youngsters are 
learning to help safeguard their smiles. 


ODERN teachers all over the country are 
M showing keen interest in health programs 
for the classroom. They are eager and anxious 
to promote physical fitness along with mental 
alertness, That’s why so many of our teachers 
today are conducting regular oral hygiene 
drills—explaining to pupils how care of the 
teeth and gums will help to protect the bright- 
ness of their smiles. 

This classroom crusade for dental health has 
the hearty approval of dentists. For today’s soft 
foods cheat the gums of vigorous chewing— 
deny them natural stimulation. Gums tend to 
become weak, sensitive—and often, lazy, unex- 
etcised gums give evidence of their distress by 
leaving a tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush. 


TE INSTRUCTOR, September 1938 


No phase of present- -day classroom work is better planned or executed than the dental health lessons 
children receive. Even in the primary grades, youngsters are being taught that care of the gums as well 
as care of the teeth is needed to help guard the future brightness and sparkle of their smiles. 





brush—like this.. 





Because today’s s tender, creamy ad re- 
quire no vigorous chewing, modern gums 
are deprived of the stimulating exercise 
nature intended them to have. 





This wise young man is starting now to 
help safeguard his oral health—his spar- 
kling smile—by practicing at home the 
gum massage lesson he learned in school. 


“Teacher said to massage our gums with our tooth 


Parents are continually learning 


from their children the value of gum massage to 
sound, sparkling teeth and firmer, healthier gums, 


Modern gums need extra care—need the stimu- 
lating help of massage. And even in primary 
grades, the simple technique of gum massage 
is easily taught. The index finger is placed on 
the outside of the jaw to represent the tooth 
brush and rotated from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. In this way, many teachers 
tell their pupils, circulation is aroused in the 
gum tissues. Lazy, underworked gums respond 
to the regular stimulation of massage with a 
new, healthier soundness. 

Asan aid in gum massage, Ipana Tooth Paste 
is particularly helpful. For Ipana is especially 
designed not only to keep teeth sparklingly 
bright, but with massage to help keep gums 
firmer and healthier. 


Send for our Classroom Helps 

Many teachers tell us that our classroom helps 
are an incentive to their pupils’ interest in bet- 
ter dental health. An attractive colored wall 
chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?”, 8-point 
hygiene check-up records and a complete out- 
line for a school-wide “Good Teeth” Contest 
are all available. Write us, giving name of your 
school, principal or superintendent, grade and 
number of pupils enrolled. Bristol-Myers Co., 
Educational Dept., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


La 


’ublished in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York «+ Established 1887 
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Dear Reaver: 


LOOKING AT 


THIS [55UE 


The beginning of a new school year holds innumerable possibilities 


for you and your pupils. 


We have tried to anticipate your problems 


and to supply concrete suggestions to make the first month of school 


pleasant and profitable. 


We call your attention especially to the ar- 


ticles by Frank J. Lowth, Theda Pearson Hedden, Charles Uger, 
7 d § 


Mabel Alice Tuggle, and W. B. 


22-23, and 25, respectively. 


Townsend, on pages 14, 15, 16, 
wy Ph phisn? 
Your Counselor Service,” with ques 


tions and answers on school subjects, continues to offer you expert 


help. You wiil find it on pages 59-62. 
A report of the N.E.A. Convention is on page §. Our 


page 8. 


New books are reviewed on 


frontispiece, page 13, is the first of a series of ten posters presenting 


a citizenship code for children, and a decorative calendar will appear 


in each jssue. 
columns below. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Opening of School; Seasonal 
Pages 14-16, 22-23, 40, 52, 55, 
and 58 suggest ideas to use as 
school begins. Refer to pages 18, 
24, 33, 35, 38-39, 52, and the 
cover for seasonal material. 


Constitution Day 
Page 54 has a play and a song. 


Program Material; Stories 
See pages 51~55 for program ma- 
terial; and 18-19 for stories. 


Units; Seatwork 

Units are on pages 16, 21, and 
41-50; seatwork, on 17 and 20. 
See also questions and activities 
on pages 24 and 41-50. 


Handwork 
Turn to pages 3, 16, 24, 33, 35, 
38-40, 50, 56-57, and 62. 


Tool Subjects 

Pages 17 and 61 have arithmetic; 
25, 56, and 61, reading; 53, 58, 
and 60, language; and 56 and §7, 
spelling. 


Art; Music; Literature 

The cover and page 24 have art- 
appreciation material and music 
and literature correlations. For 
music, see pages 51, 54, and 55. 


Elementary Science 
See pages 18, 33, 38-39, 41-50, 
and 60. 


Health and Safety 
Turn to pages 13, 18, 20, 21, 39, 
$1-53, and §7, 


Bocia! Studies; Visual Education 
Refer to pages 16, 58, and 59 
for social studies; 13, 18, and 
$2-53 for character education; 
and the cover, 41-50, and 62 
for visual aids. 


The contents of the magazine are classified in the 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


Opening of School; Seasonal 
Pages 14, 15, 22—23, 40, 52, and 
§8 are especially valuable for the 
start of school; 24, 32, 33, 35, 
38-39, 52, and the cover have 
seasonal material. 


Constitution Day 
Turn to pages 36-37 and 54, 


Program Material; Stories 
For program ideas, see pages 51— 
54; for stories, page 19. 


Units; Tests 

Pages 21, 30-31, 32, and 41-50 
supply units and lesson material; 
and 24, 28-29, and 41-50 
Civities, questions, and tests. 


» ac- 


Handwork 
Refer to pages 3, 24, 30, 33-40, 
50, 56-57, and 62. 


Tool Subjects 

For arithmetic, see page 61; for 
reading, 25 and 61; for language, 
28, 34, 53, 57, 58, and 60; and 
for spelling, 56 and 57. 


Art; Music; Literature 

For art-appreciation material, see 
the cover and page 24; for music, 
24, 51, and 54; and for literature, 
24 and 32. 


Elementary Science 
See pages 29, 33, 38-39, 41-50, 
and 60, 


Health and Safety 
See pages 13, 21, 38-39, and 51- 
53. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
For social studies, see pages 16, 
19, 28-31, 36-37, 54, 58, and 
59; for character education, 13 
and 52-53; for visual aids, the 
cover, 30-31, 41-50, and 62. 
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For the First Time * THE WHOLE STORY of Our Nation 
Its Struggles and Triumphs « Its Builders and Heroes 
i . 
and Rapscallions « Revealed from the HUMAN SIDE! 
> i 
TLLOW TO USE THE 
: 
| Ii 
| HANDWORK |) 
Pr uit HUT 
é- IN THIS ISSUE , 
‘ ARD. 3 ) ; 
’ Ae a , . e a 
- JESSIE TODD <= | — = Z 
Supervisor of Art, » | 
m if University Elementary School, ’ 
University of Chicago 4 
m 19 
oe rages THE success of work such 
 <) 8 839 as drawing fruits, vegetables 
| 5 § > § , 
We Zi . . 
le» _ utumn leaves, and the like will de- 
Me di . . 
xnd on the teacher’s being a nature NN Cw 
athusiast. Let us suggest some MAC Aeh 
creative activities which might de- NETH Y 
rd 24 & velop. = ih : ‘es 
nd 25 1. Mary paints a picture about From the painting by Frederick J. Waugh, N. A Copyright Detroit Publishing Co 
“Bi wumn. In it she draws a girl 
a4 wlding a basket of apples. Above | ERE, at last, is a true story of 
0 ) . ee . . . 
ny gee the composition are branches your country, from its begin- Captain Kidd 
if big red apples. nings to modern times, which is so Pirate by Accident! 
2. Several children design a screen fascinating you will forget you He was hired by a British syndicate 
ing 3 to place in front of the sink in the are reading a history- -you will to chase and capture buccaneers, but 
' Pa . ier" ‘ the greed of his crew forced him to 
ery 4B coakroom. They paint branches of seem to be actually living through turn pirate himself. 
ery ) B wples on the screen because they are the tremendous dramatic events Calted Linseis 6 Bahosn! 
Hill 3 aspired by the design on page 39, which formed the America we After Lincoln’s inauguration, Edwin 
ad ind also by Japanese prints which | know. = a tere — — eee ee 
nire i é c s -. - - eecretary Oo ar, Culled lim e 
odd 4 ve branches of blossoms and fruit. For this is a history written baboon in the White House.” 
3, Janet likes design better than “without gloves.” The author of Every Woman— 
iawing. She is making an exhibit “George Washington” and “Meet Was Every Man's Wife 895 
I (41) @% twenty-four designs of leaves on General Grant” has torn away his- - the famous “Oneide Community” 
‘ . . . . . . . ley called monogamy “seinsn love 
(42) paper 12” x 18”, She is painting toric myths, discarded hallowed and every woman was the wile of Pages 
ll (43) tem, trying out different color legends posing as facts. You will every man. Children belonged to 
V (4 chemes and arrangements, The often be surprised, sometimes the — community, not their 
Vv (4 L ome . on ee ‘ : parents. 
(4 wrse chestnut has had the strongest shocke d, to find 2 Bae cage READ THESE AND MANY OTHER 
4? peal to her. Sometimes she makes great personage revealing petty AMAZING FACTS IN “A NEW 
Re tee S . ; and inconsistent traits of charac- AMERICAN HISTORY” 
1 (46) @™ Veins in the leaf wide and of a : y ak r i S U B S c RI B E N Oo Ww 
, ( y > equally amaze 
X (49 llow-green color. In another de- sar onal th riya J a Pr 
: . arn that ¢ r character , 
X (50) en she makes the veins narrow and 16 lanes Acgutpneguencllie yy ecmypeniidir aise ne ; Send No M 
ita dark green color. with a “dunce cap” by posterity, and full of action, adventure and en oO oney 
~~ rar r « yres oY ‘haracter ¢ “a . 
' 4, Lucy 1S making some labels for ? ally ary he my ch aractel a meaning, _ Remember: You buy only the books you 
wnett I Bye mother’s fruit jars. She is draw- oresight than his contemporaries! And now, through a special ar- want, and you may accept as few as four 
$8 peaches, pears, apples, cherries, Mr. Woodward has proved that rangement, it has been made pos- books a year. The Guild service starts as 
my ad so on, for different jars. She it is possible to write America’s sible for you to get this revolu- soon as you send the coupon, Our present 
i 7 . ¥ . +4 . oa ALS ta . ‘ y 1 . . . or . ow 
vent ukes interesting arrangements of history as a tremendously exciting tionary A NEW AMERICAN HIS- _ special offer gives you the 895-page A NEW 
inches bearing fruit. She paints | Narrative, crowded with vital, TORY as a GIF T—if you accept at par HISTORY absolutely free. TR 
f : ee : " ae . — ieee ‘ -_ = —_ fica ‘ staid 00k will come to you at once if you mail 
—_ in colors which harmonize. a nd he a gare 2 —" ve ep gy Aa ! . “ membership iain; ‘aiatenies Saabs 
‘MX is learning much about spacing always fascinating characters— _ in the Literary Guild. it = ’ ; 
 dypapane. en THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
ae the is trying all sorts of word- Dept. 9-1 
and Nes and . . cy : 
g arrangements. One label M of , ? 
may read te | Preserves by M) Guild embership Saves You Up to 60 iad 4 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
~~, ’ ‘ eserves Mrs. 
revem 0 Meher; another, The Thatchr | ON Important New Books...and You Need oe eS oe 
‘ars; another, Cherries; d_ still H 
Kibbe © ; er, Cherries; an sti Ss 
jough het, From’ the Thatcher Apple | &UY No More Than Four Selections a Year | mail THIS COUPON TODAY 
Bree i , Sometimes she paints all of The Literary Guild selects for you each fusely illustrated. In addition, WINGS | FREE: A New American History 
vnsend Oo} te letters in one color. Another month the outstanding new books from is an invaluable guide to all important MERICA. Dent. 9- 
lush h ey * the leadi : : om it THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 9-1 
MSR) Wme she edoe —_™ . aa . * the forthcoming lists o e leading pub curren reading, tor each montn 1 re- | 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Todd a toe : edges the letters with 2 Con lishers—fiction or non-fiction. views about 30 new books, any of which ea enroll ms member of the Literary Guild 
“Sting color. may be purchased through the Guild at | f America, and send me FREE a copy of A NEW 
"Bf And so it iss; one child is inspired Books Sent on Approval ~ established retail price. AMERICAN HISTORY, by W. EW xlward. I 
7 hy | 4 ’ 4s VINGS also contains an advance de- sm also to receive Tree each month the Gu ‘ce 
Y leave a — ide Although the publisher’s edition sells : ; aaa 3 | ine “WINGS” and all other membership privileg 
- és and fruits and vegetables for from $2.50 to $5.00, if bought indi- fe ermal of = — seb pom es it understood that I will purchase minimum 
, “use some teacher has found a vidually in the stores, Guild members nove Sage co a ae aaa ne he ! four selections a year for which Iw ay only 
m _ . ieee le @ . se as . = fat Ma OOK, yo peeiy § 3 " $200 each regardh of their establi 1 ret 
mon bond of appreciation with wd —_. ——- ~~ ~A pone Bw ag Pin Guild not to send it when the time comes, | pric I may al purchase any ther book in prin 
° ° . andso 4 z ( - ns >* eCle ag ’ ‘ on —_ ‘ 2 . throuwh the Gui st the best prices 
Another child likes to design signed for members. Guild selections are Be — ee ay = “ Guild he | \ 
“» party dresses, and shorts for delivered i nee ee a mye ve — selections a year keeps your mem | - 
9 ‘ > ay > sher’s e S ace : slit 
% people. The reason for present- ne a the publisher's eartion ts piace® bership in foree. | 
; $4 great variety of subject matter Free Bonus Books Twice a Year | por 
: Sta a ‘aay hope that all children will find WINGS Free Every Month Members who purchase four Guild 
ma,» ee ierh: ° , ui » 2 ceive 2e each th selections within the six-month period . Stat 
th Ame “Methin , i. Guild members receive free each month ‘ is i City State 
Som count ast h 8 hs anterest them. We a copy of the famous Guild magazine between January and June, or July and 
address — - ave intense interest if we ex- WINGS, which contains among other fea- December, are rewarded with a free ] ; 
th preeesc Rt to get creative work tures, articles about the current selection Bonus Book worth $3.00 or more, Full ewes a Sul F rite direct to the Literary 
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May be used 
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series larger selected 
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been thoroughly tested; 


PRIMARY SEATWORK 


FUN WITH WORDS See Ae ae morage’ Primer. 
(8 in. by in.) book 
reading, very limited wo 


FUN WITH WORDS—F or Grade |. 


reading seatwor lessons 


FUN WITH WORD6—For Grade ti. 


sons with wide variety 


LANGUAGE emnerees von Papmany GRADES. 


of activities fore reading than in lower books of this 
vocabulary Used upplementary to any other material 
und red 64 pp., S&S in’ by 11 in Class order price, 10c 
16c. 

(By Carson and Smith) A 
veeden practical lessons in beginning English wor 
alt i Ss for the pupils Especially for Grade Il but 
lil Sones in three colors Class order price, 10c. Single 


of numbers, 
subtraction 
Single copy, postpaid, 20c. 

EASY WORK AND PLAY—For Primer or Grade 1. 


work lessons with many activities for each pupil 








CENTURY WORKBOOKS 





books make teaching easier and learning more certain They furnish practical and 
ivities and study-guides for pu in all grades All 20th Century Workbooks have 
they are highest in quality but the lowest in price 


(By Louise Carson) A 
of seatwork lessons sarge pictures, 
abulary, Attractive cover in yellow 
Single copy, postpaid, 16c. 
A popular book of 
Carefully chosen vocabulary of 122 
Attractive cover in yellow, black 
Class order price, 10c, Single copy, post 


order price, 10¢ 
(By Louise Carson). 
of graded diMculty 

with any reading system 
in. by 11 in, 


(By Louise Carson) Reading seatwork les 





BOOK. For beginners in number work Newly revised 
nuber concepts, writing numbers, counting, 


combinations 06 pp. Three color cover Clas 


A popular set of 64 seat 
64 pp. Class order price, 12c. 
Single copy, postpaid, 16c. 

EASY WORK AND PLAY—For Grade 4 or 28. A 
reading workbook with asy vocabula and interesting 
activities. 06 pp. Class order price Tee. Single copy 
postpaid, 20c. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
WORKBOOKS 


Intermediate and Upper Grades 





ARITHMETIC DRILL PADS ‘irades Class order prs each, 30c. Single 
It, 111, IV. V. Vi, Vib, Vill Durably copy, postpaid, 40c. 
bound with perforated removable pages. HMEALTH—Grade III For use with 


128 pp., 6 in. by & in Class order out text 64 pp., of interesting activi 
price, cach grade, 10. Single copy, ties Class order price, 16c. Single 
postpaid, 14c, copy, postpaid, ic. 

ENGLIGH EXERCISES Grades III i Wpeceocons Grades II, 
> Vn we Drill and practice material Vi Includes word lists, 











fe ra usual courses of study (lass order 1 ‘tes A, and space for writing 
price, each grade, 10c. Single copy, full year’s work Cla order price, 
postpaid, 14c. each, 16¢. Single copy, postpaid, 20c. 
COMMUNITY CIVICS = Student's com eesene, corance Bk. I for 7th 
plete study-guide for Jr. H. 8, Civics, sack for Sth grace Class 
Correlated with leading text Class Order S .. each, 36c. Single copy 
order price, 30c Single copy, post. vostpaid, 46c, 
paid, 40c. 
grades tke HISTORY lk. I for 7\" | HIGH SCHOOL WORKBOOKS 
ests included Correlated with 23 "4 HISTORY, with 
le wling textbooks Cla order price, 40c. 
each, 30c. Single copy, postpaid, 40c. EUROPEAN HISTORY 365c. 
HISTORY, OLD WORLD BACK- » with Unit Tests 40c. 
GROUND. bk. I, Beko Hl, for Sth ECONOMICS 40c. 
or Oth gracdk Class order price, each GEOMETRY, with Unit Tests 60c. 
20c. Single copy, postpaid, 26c. SNe. Shenae AND USAGE, 

t Init ests Oc. 
AMERICAN HISTORY FOR INTER- | BIOLOGY. with Unit Test Qc. 


MEDIATE GRADES Covers first S00 PHYSICS, with Unit Test 50c. 








years of our history Correlated with PHYSICS, Laboratory Manual .30c 
standard texts for grades 5 or 6 Class ALGEBRA EXERCISES (First 
order price, 20c. Single copy, postpaid, 26c. 
25c. SHORTHAND, Bk. I, Bk. If, 
Guoenaeny Bk. 1, Western Hemis each 25c. 
p vere Il, Eastern Hemisphere HOW TO USE A LIBRARY... 10c. 
xercises -* maps Gradk — ws = 

We will gladly send samples to authorized buyers of school supplies To 
teachers: single cop of any workbook will be sent prepaid on receipt of the 
postpaid price quoted Money sent for single copies will be credited on any 
ater cla order 





THE BENTON REVIEW SHOP 


112 S. Adams St. 
Fowler, Indiana 














Rote 


Get Ready for the New School Year 


by Purchasing 


Churehtll-Grindell 


Song Books for Primary and Intermediate Grades. 


Recreation Songs for neen High Schools. 


Rote Song Books, Entire Set, 8 oe with etagsete. 


RICES 
$3.00 


Recreation Songs, per copy 50c 


Published and for sale by CHURCHILL-GRINDELL co. Platteville, Wis. 








Primary Teachers may have new games, plays, parties, stories, verse, 


club suggestions, 


many pages of things to do and make, every month. 


8 PLAY 


Check choice of issues 


Mail to 
Address 


Send to Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine e Cleveland, Ohio 


For $1.00 -to be paid Oct. 5th -—— — 
puzzles, sewing cards, cut-outs, hobbies, contests, and 


MATES for $1.00 —to be paid Oct. Sth, 1938 
C) Sept. to Apr. O Oct. to May 











NOBLE 






100 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


@ A new Remedial 
Reading Text for use 
in Elementary Schools 
and Jr. High Schools. 


Wilkinson and Brown's Patterns and plans sent monthly for grades 


IMPROVING one through six. Each grade different, all 
YOUR READING | material new. Write ELSA L. CLARK Today. 
Price $1.00 ———_ 


CLARK ART SERVICE 

221 E. Lincoln Ave., Wheaton, Illinois 

[] 1 enclose 25¢ for SEPTEMBER Sheets 
(Grades one through six) 

[] Send me particulars FREE. State Grade 


Use this book in your || 
classes and watch || 
your pupils improve | 
not only in reading, || 
but in comprehension 
of other grade sub- 
jects as well. | 





Write for our new Name 
free booklet 
REMEDIAL READING TEXTS 
& NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. Address sa eae a 








A Supervisor ] 


ART At Your ~ ral 














How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 3) 


Pege THE child who likes these 
posters gets the idea that a 
poster can be made which stresses a 
point pictorially and has a slogan 
which fastens in one’s mind a defi- 
nite idea. If the posters impress him, 
he realizes that they did for him 
what some other form of expression 
would not do. Individuals react in 
different ways to various mediums of 
expression. Some acquire informa- 
tion most easily through auditory, 
and others through visual, channels. 
Some child will be inspired by 
these posters to diagram and _illus- 
trate other school subjects. Perhaps 
he will make graphs to illustrate his 
talks to the class, e.g., dark spaces to 
show the heavy rainfall in certain 
regions, and light spaces to show no 
rainfall. 

A boy in our school made a safety 
poster which has stayed in my mind 
for years. The slogan was “Why 
Die?” The illustration was a large 
trafhe light. It was gripping in its 
message. 

It is interesting how certain de 
tails in this handwork section will 
help children in a subject very dif- 
ferent from the one illustrated on 
the page, e.g., the simple line draw- 
ings of singing letters on page 34 
can be clothed and then turned in- 
to a music class or children singing 
Christmas carols. Children often 
ask the teacher to show them how to 
draw a book being held by a child. 


BESIDES children in 
making a calendar, this page 
will help them to draw, cut, and 
paint numbers which may be wanted 
on posters, 

The sunflower is a wonderful unit 
for designs. Each child can take a 
very large sheet of wrapping paper 
and draw big and small sunflowers 


Page idineg 
38 aiding 


on it. One child may arrange his 
flowers in rows; another may put 
them in some formal arrangement 


like a checkerboard repeat; and still 
another may place them informally 
on the paper. 

Again, some child may be more 
inspired by the side view of the 
flower, and confine his efforts to ar- 
ranging it in an interesting pattern. 
Another child may make a pattern 
of groups of sunflowers like the 
group shown here. 

If some child makes a very beauti- 
ful pattern, it can be copied on a 
large piece of unbleached muslin for 

wall hanging. Wax crayons can 
be used to color it. Other children 
may help to fill in some sections, for 
it takes many hours to color such a 
pattern with wax crayons. The 
colors are not beautiful unless the 
crayons are pressed on very hard. 

If the children have some round 
cardboard containers to decorate, the 
sunflower will make an appropriate 
design. The head of the flower, be- 
ing round, will fit the round shape 
of the container. 

Arrangements of colors give the 
children many opportunities to do 
original work. One child may wish 
to make a purple background. He 

(Continued on page 11) 
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; e “TE 
Your classes this Fall can do all type; den 
. . . 10 
of interesting drawing and handicraiy hin” 
, ens 
with PAYONS. 4 
PAYON “1 oar 
*AYONS now come in 12 brilliant coloy laps 
like other TUNED PALET mediums. The National 
may be used as a crayon, a water color, or slanned. 
a combination of both. Students are fas. ™ 
cinated by them! ngs and 
Send for Problem & Idea Project, “Ideas as 
for Fall.” Full of useful suggestions lhe chrough« 
Special P & I sheet free with order for the attr 
No. 341, 8 PAYONS—25c postpaid ty has 
No. 343, 12 PAYONS in metal bo. A.” 
mixing pans, brush ble ihe pre 
*Reg. U. S. Patent Of. 3 oodruf 
The sub 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPaNy fj |, 
725-825 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohe P : 
ind inter 
Preside 
a vllar ro 
THE SILENT READING WORKBOOKS Graded Reading gam hel 
WE READ fur Gro 
| Workboo . 
| BY OURSELVES sD suicman 
Develop a definite read. President 
ing vocabulary, skill ix ~ 
word recognition, flv. iddition, 
ent reading by though —% § the A 
units. Exercises in. the Mini 
clude coloring of illus. \onroe 
trations. 48 larg 7 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY pages. 20c each; pe umbia 
dozen, $2.00, postpaid te Wor! 
@ See Us Read @ We Read by Ourselve \ssociatic 
re Primer (Primer A - 
@ Our Story Ww iorkbook @ Let's Read for Fun as meet 
iret (Second Grade 4 
presente 
- Above mealies also available in hektograph form « ; ted 
PRU-COPY” HEKTOGRAPH WORKBOOK in RE he Nati 




















ING. Will produce 100 cle opie - es, 84xll is 
Each, quien. $1 25 ——— The pi 
Send for Free Buying Guide ip to \ 
88 Pages describing and illustrating over 3,000 items ¢ 
teaching needs. Write for your copy today No obligatie as Was 
ward wa 
Bechbex-Carily \ as 
Mary E1 
1634 INDIANA AVE., - CHICAGO§ «tribute 
courage | 
THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL — Chicago twenty-o 
SCHOOL OF NURSING . @ *B ast Marc 
34 years old—over 1400 graduates. 400-bed eH View 
pital. 3 year course open to women. Afflistd® Say 
with Rush Medical College of the University (J int, in 
Chicago. Graduates are eligible for registratiogy | 
in Illinois, New York, and all other states. feneral § 
Address requests for information to ad; “\ 
The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nurse ® 1h 
Dept. I, 1750 W. Congress St., Chicago, lina morn 
and in t 
rm ee eT! Pa 
| caper cited. Sent he tele Year 
| ao erent” seqsreoss i ANociatic 
ome se f 
at H yown fr 
me men 4g 
ton nur 
OW WHITE}:::. 
SN tducation 
=! 7 DWARFS] 
the ce k « 
A COLORED WALL — “In sel 
INC 
e © @ @ 41 x 29 eure tonventic 
The traditional final scene from 
Grimm tale showing the dwarfs ~~ Hcation 
rounding the glass casket of a teaship,” 
White with the prince and ™ ) 
retinue grouped to the side My Usiness 
old German lithography. enn) oe q ' 
frame, postpaid $2.78 in hur 
i i et ies ee WW sprir 
7 i ‘he sc 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY !** choc 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Motions 
Chicago, Illinois — ate 
oe , “i 4a 
Send me copies of the * Snow White " Sp 
picture. “isis for 
[] I enclose $ CD Bill me. ind of tl 
ae (a 
I sissicenitncicenicieinemianaanets — : 
MR scho, 
Ee ———— tor Peace 
Oi State . human 
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AS for 76th Annual Meeting 


) HELD IN NEW YORK CITY, JUNE 26—-30 2 | 
P AMAL , YNDREM 


rH HELEN MILDRED OWEN = | | = BP IACKSO) 
ns Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR ” nee 3 


§ “THE Responsibility of Educa- } 
vee tion in Promoting World Citi- 
val xnship” was the theme around which 

the 76th annual convention of the 
= National Education Association was 
ore (oanned. Interest in the many meet- 
¢ fu» Binos and in the business of the or- 
wnization remained at a high pitch 
= hroughout the entire session despite 
for ie attractions which New York 
tpaid M(ity has to offer, a real tribute to 
bet, Bike president, Miss Caroline S. 

Voodruff, and her excellent program. 

The subjects discussed were timely 
PANY Bod the speakers were of national 
AY. Che ood international fame. 

——§ President and Mrs. Roosevelt had 
lar roles in the international pro- 
ading eam held at the New York World’s 


fir Grounds, Mrs. Roosevelt being 





ALL THESE BOOKS WERE DISTRIBUTED 
AS BOOK- DIVIDENDS 


WL cut lwo books-of-the-month you buy 



































Oks Bissirman of the meeting, and the Reuben T. Shaw, Head, Science De- gov poy se the Book-of-the- books, about 75% (figuring retail prices) 
: . 7% i onth Club distributes ; able , , : er ee 
iter President the principal speaker. In partment, Northeast High School, es a valuable li- of what you lay out for any book-of-the 
. skill is <p Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is the brary volume free, as a book-dividend. } b 
‘ idition, we had the pleasure of hear- ee, se ; a Poe Say 
ion, flv- y P Association’s new president. Those above—a few of the many given in Moreover, y 
thougie 2g the Ambassador from France and ; ' r oreover, you are never obliged to take 
. - » the past to members-——are mere »rese 5 > c 2 : re } . 
ses in-Mte Minister from Colombia. Paul “Now as we go back to our homes , ‘1 : fal . rr y o wren the book-of-the-month the judges choose, 
“i . : ; ; : A : as an illustration of the kind of book given. ae i “are r re 
= fonroe, Professor of Education, Co to the work in education that is ours, & All other important books are carefully re 
—_ umbia University, and President of may we ask ourselves in the words On what basis would you, as a member, ported upon. As a member, whenever you 
postpait Bt World Federation of Education of that opening address in Philadel- receive these book-dividends? You would prefer one of these in place of the book-of 
seis @Asociations, also spoke. It was at phia eighty-one years ago when the receive one for every two books-of-the the-month, it may be obtained from the 
Fun gS meeting that Mrs. Roosevelt was National Education Association was month you purchased. This means that you Club at its regular retail price. Or, in any 
mesented with Life Membership in born—if we who are assembled here would receive back, in the form of free month you please, you may tell the Club 
oh form w y . . . ° _ 
in READ the National Education Association. today really believe ‘that the time not to send you any book at all. 
— The presentation of Life Member- has come when the teachers of the wee we wae But the book-of-the-month is always one 
tip to Virginia Sappington of Kan- pation should gather into one great of the important current books. Usually, 
“olga 8 Was another high light. The Educational Brotherhood.’ If so, the Y free eee you will be extremely anxious not to miss 
watd was made at the Life Member- building of a vital, dynamic world Ny . ‘it. Whenever this is your decision, you 
ip dinner, by J. W. Crabtree, Sec- citizenship will ultimate in an active mAdAmMmeE curRie benefit enormously by buying it from the 
Mary Emeritus of the Association, thing, . . . . and this conven- } =a Biography By eve curie Club, through this remarkable “book- 
atribute to Miss Sappington’s great tion of 1938 in New York City will ; . dividend” system. 
ve } , » live 7 > . . : ) ReTAI RICe $}.40 , . : : 
wurage in saving the lives of her have a place in history unmatched ) P Our simple offer is this: mail the inquiry 
wenty-one pupils during a tornado by any other.” ) = i# you join the Book-of-the-Month Club now coupon below, and we will put aside a copy 
ist March. New officers for the coming year of MADAME CuRIE, in your name. We will 
Miss Caroline S. Woodruff, presi- were elected as follows: President, x then at once send you a booklet outlining 
ént, in her address before the first Reuben T. Shaw. Eleven vice presi- NY what the Book-of-the-Month Club is doing 
wneral session of the convention, dents: Andrew Avery, Georgia; ; for book-readers and book-buyers. Read 
. yyy . : _ : ae > , i : ‘ . = oan - 
id: “We have come together here MM. E. Brockman, South Carolina: y this at your leisure. The surprising ad- 
. ; y y 
us morning from all over this great’ [Everett R. Erickson, Alaska; Harley % vantages you will observe are that, with all 
and in the interests of public edu- W. Holmes, Michigan; R. L. Hunt, . ; these benefits, it costs you nothing to join 
Gon, 2 6 ee In these seventy- South Dakota; Mrs. Laurel O. ‘ the Club, that you pay no fixed sum per 
We years the National Education Knezevich, California; Daisy Lord OT in many years has a book received more year, and that all you need to do is buy four 
lesactas’ f $ } “ths “ . , glowing praise than this life-story of Madame . 
Asociation of the United States has Connecticut; Lester A. Rodes, New { Curie, renowned discoverer of radium, written books a year. 
yown from a membership of torty- Jersey; B. C. B. Tighe, North Y 1 Sur UMIGUEND cma “Of alt ecihened If after reading the booklet, you become 
me men and two women to an associ- [)akota; Paul Thurston, Nevada; beings, Os oe oe ee, Soe oe cor; | satisfied that, actually, you are needlessly 
t “ring > > “I: reaps , rupted.” says, * mov- 2 - 
ton numbering almost one quarter and N. Eliot Willis, Massachusetts. = ecally- erase mat Meg fen losing a great deal by not subscribing to 
i , 7 c N ing story of the Gnest ¢ od: & K y 14 
milion, representing every field of Treasurer: R. E. Offenhauer, Ohio. ) MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT says, “The = this service, send in your subscription, and 
ducati | Bc. ae | :} | A : : < \ story of this life should give many people a new a e 
ner effort from the preschool [Executive Committee: Sydney B. N conception of what is true greatness.” CLIFTON =| we shall at once send you the free copy of 
‘tough the wesestw a ae 7 ‘ FADIMAN says, “Rarely—increasingly rarely—a , ' en , 
g university. | fall, Virginia; Albert M. Shaw, S Gach gus eth conan entetientee | MADAME CURIE being held for you. 
“4, ._*s.¢ 6 26 We 6 California; and Mrs. Myrtle Hooper N ae ae ane Ga oe eee Over 175,000 families now get some or 
n selecting for the theme of this Dahl, Minnesota. Miss Caroline S. N all of their books through the Book-of-the- 
onventi . > > ibility 7 V4 : a ee 8 y And scores of other comments of like character ) ‘ . 
i tion The eager of Woodruff, the retiring president, be- hie ahhden dies ® Month Club; they are composed of precisely 
ati / u- . > os nce de . . 
wh on in Promoting Wor d Citi comes first vice president. a — , —_ 8 such discerning but busy readers as yourself. 
~silip, We recognize that it is the The resolutions below were passed 
maness of education to deal with by the Representative Assembly. - - - ——_—_———— — - a 
‘we human attributes from which Federal Aid for Education—In- BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. a 
v 4 . . ° . “ . . . 
—- ar =e It is the province of creased federal participation in the 385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
. the sc | aac , ‘ ‘ P | 
9-38 Choo » > _— . , . — . es ; 
19 “a $ to temper these human support of public education without LEASE send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the | 
“NOU , . 70 _ ~ a _ ° ™ . . —— . ° ° ° 
, ons with intelligence, to incul federal control is recommended. Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to sub- 
rates” vate ~ = . nn ’ ° . . . ° . . *s ° . 
white’ |S 4 spirit of tolerance, to lay a Tax Education—The Association scribe to your service. It is understood that if I decide to join I will receive a free 
. ey for appreciation of the rights urges its officers, members, and af- copy of MADAME CURIE. 
ind 5S L: ‘ . ‘ pas ° , 
aot the achievements of all peo-  filiated organizations to carry on a Mr. ) 
Dies, ° ° ° ° m | 
—li. 2 is the mightiest privilege of systematic program to show the Name Mane | Piease print plainly | 
, sate re ‘ . . Miss 
_ | é Shools to educate its children vastly increased services which our 
—a © peace through desea ‘aaa Address ceaeesamnineali arenintenee 
, rough an understanding modern civilization requires of edu- 
*‘uman relations with one h ati iCiz ric ic Cit Stat 
‘ one another. . ize > se > wy - ate 
as a cation; to publicize the Service which } Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Ltd 
Pate 2 ek eS oe oe oe OM (Continued on page 6) A NN NE a 
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National Education 
Association Convenes 


(Continued from page 5) 


LEARNING 
THROUGH PLAY 


Best Reading Results 


Teac! 


p “TC 


| education returns for its share of the 


























































































n 
f tax dollar; to counteract the ten ome 
: ; a : ( 
rom dency of taxing authorities to divert 9 con 
° ; : , 
Simplest Method an undue proportion of the revenues what 8 
from public schools; to give teachers im we 
NOW there is a simpler way to an understanding of the principles é 4 | do kn 
; 4 - 
teac h begin ni ng reading and spell- of taxation so that they may aid in Partial b iew of “Young America Paints” Exhibition os 
ing:—a way that has thrilled educating students and the public. at Rockefeller Center, New York, March 194, | ShOO!, 
"——§ ‘ ‘ as - . is ' nm 
oo PSE he : nit . Tax Limitation—The N.E.A. is § § F C NT E | upon m 
teachers while it has delighted d ; i iaiaaieal THI IGNI | A VENT years T¢ 
children ;—a way in which ground- ee eee eee le 
s . ig : pl we a constitutional limit on tax- ALONG MODERN EDUCATIONAL | aampl: 
work is readily mastered and in ace of : i Pedro 
Mais « : ation within the various states. | LINES ; hird of th 
dependence in these basic subjects Teaching without  Pay—Teachers | was the third of these annual |B ing ~ 
is quickly achieved. should not be called upon to teach | exhibitions, It showed the remark. = 
Lewis Story Method classes of without pay in any so-called emer- | able suecess achieved by children - or 
average be ginne rs have read as What Teachers Say About gency where the public has the ability from Kindergarten through Senior ort 
« « > | 4 « -4 AU ae ’ ” - 7 
L . ; ; ; . | older th: 
. : to provide funds for school support. High. Over 20,000 people viewed thi: ser 
many as twenty-five readers in the The Lewis Story Method | ' . PI | # ? _— : al but he 
: ; Teacher Certification, Supply, and | exhibition and were fascinated by th |’ 
first school year. Yet teachers tell RUBY C. 'T. PRUETT, West Baden, Ind /—TI od a Begin vickly. 
sein Meh tial k of ti “It would be hard to say how much | Demand——Vhe continued study of | individual demonstrations by children |? | 
S tna wir Work O preparation appreciate the material Our shoni > . > r > ” rr . . e . hm. 
: leas diff te sorted | aay aa ion a both Rarsne re the problems of teacher certihication themselves. For full information on |.) a 
is less difficult than ever before, and pupils.” and of adjusting the supply of ade | o « , _ * 
_ ; $ ) | the brands used in “Young Americ |, ks p 
and that their efficiency and earn- SISTER M. DALMATIA, Clonnel, Kans quately trained teachers to the de- | = wees, & 
, 7 “To my mind your books are the best ; ] . Paints,” send name and address with | boards 
ing power have increased. 1 have ever seen.” mand for teachers is urged. t for “The Teacher's Bookl | ‘ 
LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N.( Teach Te —,™ aa request f0F ae 6 Feachers Dookkt At las 
' . . be ; eacher Tenure—The Association : ot 
Surely you will want your begin- The ‘learning to read’ process, us you lege 7 - || te BINNEY & SMITH CO, 4) Fast |B He was 
; : unfoid it, is so simple and attractive reafirms its stand in full support of 
ners to benefit by a teaching meth- that every child responds with deliyht f2nd St., New York, N. Y. IB tad bee 
el « lt " | N and enthusiasm ; and the early and eas- permanent tenure, d i 
ag "ge y ge s. i ‘a -r . . . of - 
a gearea to modern nee 0 iy wequired 7) pendence K * pupil Oaths—The Association is opposed fa Ih 
— oil . . . . 7 _ Sone will recommend your met ho« o every “i 
expensive equipment is required, primary teacher.’ to requiring teachers to take dis- aeaiaad & SMITH eeman) 
Send for information today, MKS. GUY F. CUTTING, Worcester, Mass criminatory oaths. bys in 
“The deeds of the fairis and dwarf A - . > 
make a perfect method for teaching Credit Unions—Work that is be GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS a teat 
_ hig eg esenni_red caplemaiemetereeaiaiocdias phonetics.” F . | | ° - ° “He's 
. , velonine. nerfec ' 
G. W. LEWIS PUB. CO. STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo me Cn Hh Creepy, perc, = toll 
I 6616 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, til. | “My little foreiyn children loved it from and extending the organization of 1. " . Wa. b 
R ‘ ’ ; the moment of presentation and now oe aE — : . E T h M ought tc 
| Please send me free information and 30-day 1 read with such joy in expression Sure- teacher credit uNnIONS IS approved, njoy eac ing uSIC a , 
offer ly you are to be convratulated upon Educational Publicity—The  As- . " 
| J having found’ such a ‘royal road. to ong , 7 with these new records | § ommen 
Name learning.’ ” sociation favors the largest possible ‘ 
| | Lalieee i se subi; - Send for FREE « stalog. “The World's Best So he 
yudyve or 1ts ublic-relations ac- Usi¢ containing olk Songs, Marches, F 
Address G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO. 5 i Songs and Dances of Different Nations, bad hab: 
| . | 6616 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. Cevities. = ; eens er — ian 
apne one | Membership—The N.E.A. com- 7 ob ae oo ae ee ee, oer 
mm ee - ~ 2 ported to l at $2 qT) ’ s° 50 ; You the htt 
mends to ofhicers of teacher-training ual siaae cnet asain hee H 
Zz " : : . . ae : wen, 
: AMERICAN e institutions the present plan of stu- ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS tiie or d 
DESK MAPS , z INDIAN P Styl dent membership in the Association. Entertainments Music Appreciation || ‘ 
: anorama , , i com 
’ PICTURE “ _ Guidance Program for Youth— Dances Classes \ ie id 
Outline and colored =) AN POSTERS ar caring Recognizing the serious problems Write Education Department ne b 
sk ‘ . , geome ion f ul ° . = another 
desk maps of every size d mi pac FORM P confronting youth through unem- Gramophone Dhop, Ine, 
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Understanding Pedro 


REBECCA RICE 
Teacher, Fourth and Fifth Grades, Abbott Street School, Worcester, Massachusetts 


s “TO KNOW all is to under- 

stand all, to forgive all, but not 
condone all.” I cannot remember 
yhat great educator said that. I 
ym sure it is not correctly quoted. 
(do know that it is one of the catch 
shrases that I picked up at normal 
chool, whose truth has been forced 
yon me over and over again in the 
ars following. Take 
aample. 

Pedro came from Albania know- 
ag no English. His foreign back- 
ound aroused the interest of both 
vachers and pupils in him as an in- 
jvidual. Pedro was years 
der than the children in his grade, 
wut he was responsive and learned 
wickly. Teacher and pupils liked 
hum. His teachers 
help in 
woks, gave him charge of the black- 
ards, and the like. 

At last he reached the fifth grade. 
He was still old for the group, but 
nd been pushed through 
yades in quicker time than would 
wormally have been the case. The 
bys in the class eagerly told the 
ww teacher about Pedro. 

“He’s smart,” said one boy. “He 
an talk two languages and 
wght to see him do arithmetic.” 

“He’s O.K.,” was boy’s 
comment. 

So he proved to be, except for one 
bad habit. He would cheat, and his 
cheating was the most flagrant that 
the fifth-grade teacher had ever 
wen. He would copy a child’s spell- 
ng or dictation openly and without 


Pedro, for 


several 


always had him 


getting out new sets of 


severa l 


you 


another 


ompunction. Equally openly would 
hold up his arithmetic paper for 
nother child to use. It was this 
wenness that was so baffling. The 
tacher gave little lectures about 


mesty and dependability, but they 
made no impression on Pedro. 

At first she hesitated 
ng out and 


about com- 
accusing the boy of 
cheating. Later she talked with him 
pivately, She was much disturbed 
ind so was Pedro. 

“I don’t cheat,” he declared. 

“Why do you look on Dorothy’s 
welling paper?” she asked. 

“Because I don’t know how to 
Wite it myself,” he replied quickly. 


“Didn’t you know it was wrong 
to copy from other pupils’ papers?” 
she asked. 

“I wanted to do it right on my 
paper,” he replied. “I wanted them 
to show me how.” 

Light suddenly broke upon the 
teachers mind. Pedro had come 
among children who knew how to 
do things that he had never been 
taught. Teachers and children had 
felt his need and had responded to it. 
Pedro had more individual 
attention than the teachers had time 
him. It was natural for 
them to use the children for extra 
help. What no one had realized was 
that Pedro did not see the difference 


needed 


to give 


between a testing lesson and a study 
or teaching one, and it was that fact 
that the teacher had to make clear 
for him. 

At the same time she found that 
he was much afraid that he was not 
going on with the class. He knew 
that geography, English, and spelling 
were dithcult for him, and that two 
of these were major subjects. Be- 
ing older than the others in the class, 
he could not bear to be left behind 
with still younger children. 

“Il am going to promote you into 
the next Pedro,” said the 
teacher. “We know that English 
and spelling have been harder for 
you than they are for those born in 
this country, and we are ready to 
help you. I 
geography too.” 


grade, 


can help you with 


For several days the teacher put 
questions on the blackboard to be 
looked up in the geography book. 
When Pedro did not understand the 
meaning of a question or the mean- 
ing of some sentence in the book, he 
came to the teacher for explanation. 
Instead of having him write the 
answers in a test, she had Pedro come 
to her for an oral test. 

As the year wore on, 
more and 


Pedro grew 
more interested in his 

If he finished an as- 
signment in arithmetic more quickly 
than the others, out would come the 
geography book, or he would ask to 
borrow one of the desk history 
books. There was a decided change 
in the boy’s attitude toward learning. 


schoolwork. 





Abstruse—T ry not to be. 


boks—Don’ t 


them. 


become a slave to 
Ceanliness—Essential in teacher and 
pupil, 
ails—Watch them carefully. 
Experience—T he more you have, the 
better, 
Fun—Don’t shut it out. 
t—You need it at times. 


Health necessity. 


tformation—Get and give all you 
can, 

Jokes—Don’t be afraid of them. 
ness—Makes work easier. 

t—Never be. 


A Teacher's Alphabet 


JENNIE WRIGHT 


Formerly, Principal, Central Peguis School, Indian Reserve, Hodgson, Manitoba, Canada 


Mistakes—We all make them. 
Neatness—Adds to your personality. 
Order—Should be insisted upon. 
Personality—The more you have, the 
better. 
Questions—Shouldn’t be ambiguous. 
Reading—Spend much time at it. 
Scolding—Be sparing with it. 
Tests—Have them often. 
Understanding 
Variable—Try not to be. 
Watchful—Always be. 
(X) Exercise—For you as well as 
your pupils. 
Yesterday—lIs past, forget it. 
Zest—Use lots of it. 
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New Art Ideas 


FOR TEACHERS 
Added pages of projects for 


rural and primary work 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
NG @le)h 
NPIS 


Just imagine having delivered to you each 
school month some of the best teaching 
ideas in thecountry. Think of the thrill 
of getting results so good that other 
teachers, the principal, and superintend- 
ent will be asking how you do it. ‘Teach 
your children with SCHOOL ARTS 
and get these results. 

Here is why you get good results. Lessons 
and projects in SCHOOL ARTS mag- 
azine are selected from teachers who 
have worked out lessons in their own 
classrooms—you read how they did it—you see illustrations of 
what the children actually did. Regardless of the grade you 
teach, you find help to fit your pupils. 


Lesson ideas show things you like to do—children like to do them, 
too. Cut paper work, drawings by children illustrating the stories 
they read, scenes for history and geography lessons, designs, 
borders, figure and animal drawing, easy and simple craft work, 
table and floor projects, sometimes puppet shows and plays for 
use in a schoolroom. And, of course, there are plenty of holiday 
ideas in season for Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and all 
the others—ideas just for school work. 


10 fine numbers waiting to help you. [ach school month brings 
you a new number— just read this list of your first six numbers— 
note the subject matter which you will like to use. 

Man’s First Art Handicraft Number 
Indian Number Drawing and Paint- 
Christmas——Stage ing Mural Number 
and Pageantry History and Art 


December: 
January: 


September: 
October: 
November: 
February: 
Other coming numbers are on Rural Art, ‘Travel, and Art and Nature, 
More pages of illustrations than reading— illustrations of work that 
you understand quickly. And each issue carries a special 8-page 
section of outline drawings of source teaching and project 
material. Instructions when given are shown with step by step 
methods—easy to follow, easy to get good results. And a special 
group of pages of grade helps in every number. 
Isn't this the kind of help you want? 
torial, practical, art teaching help < 
new school year. Use it to the limit, watch the way your chil- 
dren fairly “eat up” the ideas. And you never run out of ideas 
because a new SCHOOL ARTS comes each month. 
Begin now—but pay later. Your copies of SCHOOL ARTS begin 
coming at once but you don’t pay until after pay-day-~send the 
money October Ist. 


Then begin to get this pic- 
at the very beginning of the 


Here's the coupon below—fill it out. It is one of the most worth- 


while decisions you can make for your own personal benefit. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—BEGIN WITH SEPTEMBER 





No Money Now—Pay Later 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 289 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS 


[] Enclosed is $3.00. ] Send bill for $3.00 pa 
[Canada, add 25 cents for postage. Foreign, add 


to begin at once, 


rable Oct. 1, 1938 
1.00 for postage.] 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY OR TOWN 











From Teacher 
To a Well-Paid 


tel Position 


Florence May Glover, 
School Teacher, Without 
Experience, Becomes Man- 
ager of Apartment Hotel. 





“The luckiest day of my life 
was the day I wrote he 
Lewis Schools for informa 
tion I was thoroughly di 
satisfied with my salary nd 
opportunities i 4 teacher 
When the Lewis Sche | 
t k, “Your Big (hppeortunit j 
arrived, I realized here was 
everytiing warited 1 
nating work, good pay, splen 
til pportunities ane ‘ 
rolled. Now apartment hotel manager, salary $160 
per month and a $100 apartment I owe my su 
cess to Lewi “i Time, Hlome Study Training 
Step into a Well-Paid Position 
Good positi from coast to coast for trained met 
and women in hetel, club and institutional flele 
Hundred { graduate holding welly , § thom 
a managers assistant manager teward bicptame 
keepers host esse mal 6500 6Uother) different yi ! 
positions, living often included Previous perience 
proved unnecessary Lewis graduates bot? young 
and mature, winning CEN (soul grace ‘ | 
education, plas Lewis Training, qualifies you bie onane 
in leisure time You have equal opportuniti te 
those of Miss Glover Make the ume decision today 
she made not so long age Mail coupon NOW 





PPORTUNITY COUPON | 


CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS | 


Room 87-9046, Washington, D. C 

Send Free Book, “Yuur Big Opportunity,” and 
details as to how toe qualify for a well paid wp 
tion, at home in leisure time 

Name 

Address 

City State 

















1260 to $2100 Year 





fO START a= aa» CED aue a= 

Get Ready / Franklin Institute 
> Dept. A230 
Immediately. > Rochester, N. Y. 
Bis Opportunity , ett a 
for Teachers. cS Ghana beck Gasenibinn 60 
Mail Coupon § how t oualtd for of vt - 
Today jobe 
SURE. Name 
4 Addr 





JOL BEones | 











for School - Home - Community 
The most popular and lowest 

priced song | 

use published today 


ook for school 
Com 
piled to meet the needs of 
the 
contains a splendid collec. 


progressive teacher, it 


One HY 
Best § . tnd Onn 


tion of graded on 
sis 
8 


and special 


Cceasion songs with piane 


pala” $1.06 "per 
BB per 88, 
plus postage 
THE CABLE CO, 
1216 Cable Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill, 


Sample 









(Enclose Se to cover 
cost of postage and packing.) 


Name 


Address 








Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters 
Schoo! Dipioma Free T 
SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ivd., Chicago 


Three year study, 
Requirements, Hiah 
uition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin to 
NURSES, Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington 





Primary Teachers —Big Fall Package 


Variety of classroom helps, 100 different things, 10 larwe master 
t 





copies for h “raph. Indians, Halloween and Thanksgiving 
stress Senc too bill immediately and get 50 helpful sugse 
tions free ITTLE PRAIRIE CLASSROOM SERVICE, WHITE 


L 
PLAINS, KENTUCKY. 








KODAK Finer Finishing, Rolls developed and printed 
with one COLORED enlargement, or two profe 

FILMS sional enlargements Nl for 26c (coir Genuine 
Nationally known, Moen-Tone Superior Quality 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, La Crosse, Wis. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





For THE TEACHER 


PHIYSIOLOGICAI 
AND 


AND 
Hem 
Mary Lewis 

$.15 each, 8 for 
Mary Lewis Re ed, 
468 Fourth Avenue, 


A.Lcono.—lts 


PsycHoLocicaL ELrrecrs 
Soca. CONSEQUENCES, by 
Reed. 56 pp. Paper. 
$1.00, plus postage. 
R.N., Room 902, 
New York, N.Y. 

The contents of this booklet deal 
with beverage alcohol and tell what 
it is and what it does. The material 
is presented from a scientific stand- 
point for teachers who are concerned 
with prevention of the liquor habit, 
and with its disastrous effects. 


Dotts To Make ror FUN AND Prorrt, 
by Edith Flack Ackley. 107 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
New York. 

A ten-year-old child can under- 
stand the directions, cut the pat- 
terns, and follow each step in the 
making and dressing of these dolls. 
The assortment includes baby dolls, 
character dolls, clowns, princesses, 
old-fashioned dolls, and many others. 


rue Epucative Process, 
by Daniel A, Prescott. $23 pp. Cloth. 
$1.50. American Council on Education. 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


EMOTION AND 


This is a report of the Council’s 
Committee on the Relation of Emo- 
It is 
an exploratory study of the relation- 


tion to the Educative process. 


ship of non-intellectual factors to 
material, and 


It 


opens the question ol the responsi- 


the aims, methods, 


personnel involved in education. 


bility of the school for the guidance 
of students to a normally adjusted 
emotional maturity. 


INEXPENSIVE Books ror Boys AND 
Giris, compiled by The Book Evalua 


tion Committee of the Section for 
Library Work with Children of the 
American Library Association. Second 
Edition, 43 pp. Paper. $.50. Ameri 


can Library Association. Chicago. 

This pamphlet was compiled for 
which have limited book 
No book listed over 


one dollar. The list consists largely 


libraries 


funds. costs 


of nonfiction and standard fiction 
titles. Some titles have been added 
to this new edition, and others, 


which are out of print or whose 
price has been increased beyond a 
dollar, have been dropped. 


Ler’s Go to Scnoor, by Albion H. 
Horrall, Lydia E. Codone, Mabel S. Will 
son, and Leah Smith Rhodes. 434 pp. 


Cloth. $3.00. McGraw-Hlill Book 
Company, Inc. New York. 

More than half of this book is 
taken up with detailed descriptions 
of three units which were carried 
out in the Lincoln Elementary 


School, San Jose, California. They 
are given as examples of how the 
modern school program can be put 
into effect in an ordinary elementary 
In the first part of the book 
are presented various facts about the 


school. 


school, its curriculum, and the in- 
tegrating influences, all of which 
form an excellent background for 
interpreting the units. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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. . at only 35 Cents each to new or present 


subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR®* (°.Scr a" 


prepared especially for them 


non-subscriber, 


* If you wish to subscribe for THE INSTRUCTOR now and at the same 


time order a selection of these Handbooks, use the order form below. 


IKE the many thousands of teachers who are already using the Instrueto, 
4 Handbooks, you too can use them to plan your work, to solve classroom prob. 
lems, to aid you in achieving success. 


All of the material in these books wa; 


none of it has appeared in any other form, 


Each book contains 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches, and is bound in durable bristy 
board covers, with attractive design in two colors. 
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ACTIVITIES 











ACTIVITIES 














R 


SAFETY ACTIVITIES (Just Published 
A Wide Variety of Safety Material for All Grade; 


Safety on the street, on the playground, and at home; safety ir 
playing with toys and in handling sharp instruments; safety in 


swimming, and fire prevention are all emphasized. 


More than 


half the book is given over to posters, seatwork, tests, and sto. 
ries. There are units of work to vitalize safety teaching; plays 


songs, and 


recitations 


for safety programs. Each type of 


material is conveniently grouped in a section of its own. 


HANDWORK for All Grades 


Mabel Betsy Hill, popular 
writer and illustrator, has 
prepared this book, half of 


which presents Handwork 
based on life in China, 
Japan, Sweden, France, 


Switzerland, and Peru. For 
each country: girl and boy 


dolls, typical scenes, crea- 
tive designs. The second 
half includes Cireus Draw- 


ings to trace and cut from 
cardboard (12 pages) and 
seasonal designs for place 
cards, friezes, cut-paper 
posters, etc, 


FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 


A variety of seatwork ma- 
terial for the first three 
wrades, all contributed by 
teachers who have tested 
the in their own 
classrooms and have proved 
them be practical An 
introductory chapter by 
Louise Geddings Carson ex- 
plains how to get the best 
results from seatwork. Sub- 
jects represented: reading, 
arithmetic, language, draw- 
ing, hywiene, character edu- 
cation, citizenship, music, 
geography, nature study, 


for All Grades 


Embraces arithmetic, 
wraphy, history, 


lessons 


to 


ge- 
language, 


reading, citizenship, ele- 
mentary science, health. 
Every type of test is giv- 
en, with answers, and there 


are stories (with ques- 
tions), riddles, arithmetic 
problems and games. Eight 
seasonal blackboard deco 


rations; sixteen full-page 
correlating posters by Mabel 
Betsy Hill and Ralph Avery. 
(This book was orivinally 
published as the 1933-3 
Instructor Yearbook.) 


FOR ALL 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES fi 


Ready-to-use classroom ; 
terial for 





INSTAL Tom HANDOUOR seats social studies 
Keography and _ history 

THE SOCIAL the form of stories. te 

STUDIES on the stories supplemen 
JA Ae a be. tary tests (with keys), g 


lesson plans. 
seven leaders in soca). 
studies teaching, is 
ranged by grades, 
ed are lists of 
teacher-and-pupil 
raphies, correlating sand 
table designs. (Origin 
_ published the 1934.35 
essar ° Instructor Yearbook.) 


TESTS FOR INTERMEDIATE AND 
UPPER GRADES 
Six conveniently arrange 
vroups of tests on: arith 
metic ; elementary science 
veoyraphy; health, safet 
and character education 
history and civics; la 
vuage and literature 
weography, there is mate 
rial for each of the s 
continents. Each grow 
ontains one or two lesson 
heets with _ illustratior 
ind text addressed to th 
pupil. The tests were pre 
pared by a of we 
known teaching specialists 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Helps 


The text, | 


Inelud 
activiti 
bibliog. 





as 














INSTRUC Hom HA 


kr + 
TESTS 
POR INTERMEDIATE 
AND UPPER GRADES 


nm ens 





score 











FOR ALL 
GRADES 


to develop a xx 
tifie attitude in childrer 
arouses their interest 

surroundings, provides ¢ 
periences which will mak 
them more observant. Th 
are presented in 4 
attractive manner 
suggested “Things 





lessons 
clear, 
with 











Do” and _ reference |e 
The nine chapters, divide 
among the various gree 
yroups, deal with plants 
animals, the heaven 
“Some Everyday Science 
and “Science Hobbies 





See Pages 66, 74 and 76 for other TEACHING AIDS at special reduced prices in combination 
with THE INSTRUCTOR. See also MAGAZINE OFFERS on Page 80 and Inside Back Cover 


Use This Order Blank » Pay Later |f More Convenient 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start wit 
issue for{ | 1 Year at $2.50; [] 2 Years at $4." 


the 


Send me, prepaid, 
(Price of Handbooks, 


if ordered without 


SAFETY ACTIVITIES 
HANDWORK for All Grades 


SEATWOR 


K for Primary Grades 


ACTIVITIES for All Grades 


Send me other mayvazin« 


Chis order total 


ing payment in full. 


Name 


s $ - 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 


1 will remit on or before Oct 
| | am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5th, not to be cashed before 


Date 


Instructor Handbooks checked below at 35 cents each in addition to the ave 
THE 


INSTRUCTOR, 50 cents each, cash with order 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES (All Grades) 
TESTS for Intermediate and Upper Grades 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE for All Grades 
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‘THE NEW BOOKS 





(Continued from page 8) 


MopERN EDUCATION IN THE SMALL 
RuraL SCHOOL, by Kale V. Wofford 

i§2 pp. Cloth. $2.75. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 

The author points out that a very 
large percentage of the children in 
the United States are educated in 
gall rural schools, and in this book 
the offers suggestions for solving 
ome of the problems which make 
aching in such schools so difficult. 
The exceptional child, curriculum 
making, the rural parent-teacher as- 
ciation, the library, and the group- 
ing of children are a few of the 
topics discussed in the book. 


New Ipeas IN Woopcrart, by John T. 


lemos. 80 pp. Cloth. $2.00. Bridg- 
nan Publishers, Inc. Pelham, New 
York. 

Here is a book to put on your 
shelf of handwork texts. Kinds of 


wood, tools, stain and paints, and 
working drawings, where necessary, 
are suggested for the various objects 
to be carved, sawed, or decorated. 
both girls and boys will be eager to 
make some of the numerous articles 
illustrated, 


jouaL STUDY IN THE ELEMENTARY 
sHoot, by John Schwarz. 215 pp. 
loth. 62.73. Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
New York. 


Teachers who are confused about 
the method and content of teaching 
the social studies will find in this 
book a balanced discussion which is 
further clarified by numerous exam- 
ples. Of particular interest are the 
chapters about building a course of 
tudy and making lesson plans. 


lHe Story or Ataska, by Clarence L. 


\ndrews. 303 pp. Second Edition. 
Cloth, $4.00. The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd. Caldwell, Idaho. 

The author, who has written 


many books on Alaska, is thoroughly 
familiar with this northland coun- 
ty, and so gives valuable and de- 
pendable information in this volume. 
Much new material has been added. 
kginning with the Russian coloni- 
ution efforts, the book includes in- 
teresting chapters on gold mining, 
hsheries, whaling, fur trading, and 
the recent developments in Alaska. 
t is illustrated with many maps 
and photographs. 


TeacHING ARITHMETIC IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY Scoot, Volume II, Inter- 
mediate Grades, by Robert Lee Morton. 
§ pp. Cloth, $2.72. Silver Burdett 
ompany, New York. 

In this volume are summarized 
portant findings of research in 
he field of teaching arithmetic to 
Mermediate-grade pupils according 
‘the meaning theory. (Volume I, 
tor the primary grades, was reviewed 
"the March 1938 issue of Tru 
‘NsTRUCTOR.) There are detailed 
‘ggestions relating to the processes 
" arithmetic, especially fractions, 
*cimals, denominate numbers, and 
“ensuration, Tests, review exercises 
‘Md questions, and references are 
sven at the end of each chapter. 
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T is no longer necessary for teachers to 
I purchase expensive 

ment in order to enjoy the advantages of 
Hectograph Seatwork Material, Our big 
list of supplementary books for all grades 
Unit Activities, Social Studies, Na- 
Studies, Reading, Arith 


duplicating equip- 


covers 


ture Lunguage, 


metic, Geography, Phonics, History, ete. 
Each lesson sheet is printed with triple 
action hectograph ink which: (1— Makes 
more copies; 2— Gives brighter copies; 
3—-Is guaranteed for two years.) May be 
used on any gelatin duplicator or pan 
hectograph and each master sheet will re- 
produce from 50 to 100 legible copies. 
Our offer to you consists of a genuine 
Table-top Gelatin Film Duplicator, com 


plete with two gelatin films ($2.75 value) 
FREE with your order for an assortment 
of MORGAN-DILLON Hectograph Work- 
outlined in our “Special Offer 
Investigate! Mail coupon today! 


books as 
Cireular.” 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


5154 N. Clark St., Dept. 59, Chicago, IIl. 


| MORGAN-DILLON & CO. | 

| 56154 WN. Clark St., Dept. 59, Chicago, Hil. | 
Gentlemen: Please rush fall particulars con 
cerning your special offer of a FREE DUPLI 
CATOR (including two gelatin films, $2.75 
valine wit! ul tment wder for your 

| Hectograph WORK BOOKS! | 

| Name sccssconscceseccessessSeseennsens ipaneniueneeuente | 

AdATORS  .........cccccccccccccrserececocessss++e paccecnsosncesee | 

| CE conse . ecces scocecceseces eousee State 

| (Please Print Name & Address Plainly) | 
We reserve the right to withdraw this offer 


without notice after Oct. 15, 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


THe Caravan oF Nick anv Dick, 6) 
Arthur I. Gates, Franklin T. Baker, and 
Celeste Comegys Peardon. 342 pp. 
Cloth. $.88. The Macmillan Company. 
New York, 

This is the third reader in the 
supplementary-reading series “The 
Books.” It is 
illustrated by Florence McAnelly in 
colors and black and white. It con 
tinues the experiences of Nick and 
Dick. The first story in the book 
tells how Nick and Dick with their 
Unele David, forming the 


Good-Companion 


“Gypsy 
Caravan,” start off on a trip in a 
truck and sell 
children. The rest of the stories and 
poems are all taken from the books 
that Nick and Dick sold. 
tions are arranged in groups of re- 
lated stories and poems, and each 
is followed by activities and tests. 


trailer to books to 


The selec- 


DiscoverING Our Wortp, Book Two, 
by Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Glenn O. 
Blough, and Mary Melrose. Basic Studies 
in Science. 352 pp. Cloth.  $.96. 
Scott, Foresman and Company. Chicago. 

This book is filled with engaging 
subjects for children in the fifth 
They will enjoy performing 
the simple experiments in science 


grade. 


which are suggested, investigating 
weather changes and geological struc- 
tures, and learning about animal life. 
The development of a scientific atti- 
tude will follow naturally from a 
study of this text. 


IMPROVING Your Reavine, by Helen §S. 
S. Wilkinson and Bertha D. Brown. 361 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc. New York. 

Girls and boys of grades five to 
eight who have dithculty with read- 
ing will find helpful suggestions for 
overcoming their handicap as they 
study this text. 
written to the 


The directions are 
children. How to 
make charts and records of progress 
and how to calculate 
shown. In the appendix are listed 
books which have been used success 
fully in a reading clinic, and reading 
and practice tests. 


scores are 


“Our ANIMAL Books,” by Frances E. 


Clarke and others. Cloth, D.C. Heath 
and Company. Boston. Fuzzy Tai. 
Primer, 134 pp. $.72. Snire. Book 
I. 184 pp. $.80. Pers anp FRIENDs. 
Book Il, 186 pp. $.84 THe Pet 
Crus. Book Ill. 223 pp. $.92. ON 
CHaruie Cranke’s Farm. Book IV. 
196 pp. $.72. Our Town anpb Crry 
Animas. Book VV. 218 pp. $.76. 
Parus TO CoNsreKvation. Book VI. 
299 pp. $.88. 


The chief purpose of this series is 
to promote regard in 
children for pets and domestic ani- 
mals. The books give instructions 
for the proper care and feeding of 
animals, and create an 
the conservation and protection of 
American birds and mammals. They 
contain all the principles of humane 
education needed in the elementary 
school curriculum. The are 
illustrated in color. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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“You, too,can 
SAVE HALF 


yet dress with 


FIFTH AVENUE 
SMAHTNESS. 





Mut of your charm... your attractive- 
ness...depends on your clothes! Men 
like to be seen with a smartly dressed 
woman, Now YOU can have the most 
fashionable Fifth Avenue modes, no matter 
how limited your budget! For you can 
actually save half the usual cost through 
our “Finish-at-Home” plan. 
@ If you'd like to have twice as many frocks 
as you think you can afford, send for the 
MAGAZINE OF FASHION FOR FALL. You can 
select your entire season's wardrobe, for 
we offer a greater choice of the new 
fashions of Paris and Fifth Avenue than 


you could find in any one store! 


“CUT-TO-MEASURE” FIT 
MAKES YOUR FIGURE LOOK ITS BEST! 


@ Few women conform exactly to standard 
sizes. That’s why you will look so much 
smarter and lovelier in our ultra-fashion- 
able creations, for we cut to your individual 
measurements, Our expert men-tailors fin- 
ish every bit of difficult sewing, and we 
furnish all the trimmings and “findings,” 
so that all there’s left for you to do is to 
sew a few plain seams. Simple, isn’t it? 
Yet what you save will give you two stylish 
frocks for the price of one! 


SMART ACCESSORIES for the ADDED YOUCH 


@ To add the final degree of chic, we have 
also assembled the must stylish of the new 
wardrobe accessories for your selection. 
These are all completely-made, and priced 
for outstanding value. 
@ In our MAGAZINE OF FASHION FOR FALL are 
also included the exclusive new creations 
of that famous American Designer, 
Berry Wares. Send for your 
\ FREE copy today, and become the 
best dressed woman in your set! 


-, 






) Complete satisfaction guaranteed ! 
/ WE HAVE A CONVENIENT BUDGET PLAN 


FIFTH AVENUE MODES, inc. 


71 Fifth Avenue, Dept, 36, New York, N. Y. 
Send me,FREE, your“ MaGazine or F asnion”™ for Fall 














THE NEW BOOKS 





(Continued from page 9) 


For THE READING TABLE 


ADVENTURES IN Steel, by Lavinia R. 


Davis 166 pp. Cloth. oF Bo Modern 
Age Books, Inc. New York. 

Written for children from twelve 
to sixteen years of age, this book 


contains real stories of young work- 
ers in the steel mills and in the con- 
The book 


includes much up-to-date informa- 


struction industry. also 
tion about the manufacture and use 


of American steel. 


A Cnipv’s Grace, photographs by 
Harold Burdekin, preface and verses by 


Ernest Claxton. 60 pp. Boards, $1.50. 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc. Neu 
York, 


This is an appealing and worth 
while photographic picture book of 
gratitude. Its purpose is to develop 
in little children thanks and praise 
for the many good and joyous things 
in life as a spontaneous 


throughout their 


response 
happy hours; to 
link up the natural and glad days 
with the realization of God and love. 
The studies have been made with the 
idea of helping children to under 
stand that God is Love. Each line 
of the verse is illustrated by a beauti- 
ful photograph showing some part 
of a child's everyday life. 


AND Trem Cui 
Curtis Chandler. 
$2.00. Frederick A. 


MorHers 
DREN, by Anna 
329 pp. Cloth. 
Stokes Company. New York. 

Both and upper-grade 
children will enjoy the biographies 
of the women the 
author has selected. They are from 
many countries and periods, and in- 
clude the mothers of Shakespeare, of 
Mendelssohn, and of Edison, to name 
but a few. 


FaMouS 


mot hers 


sixteen whom 


Hotp Tuar Ticer, by Mabel Stark, as 
told to Gertrude Orr. 248 pp. $2.50, 
The Printers, Ltd. Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

Those who enjoy the circus and 
wild animals will be thrilled with 
this story of the author’s experiences 


Caxton 


in training tigers and her acts under 
the big top. Her twenty-five years 
in this profession enable her to speak 
with authority on the subject of 
taming tigers. She tells the story of 
how she became a trainer, 
fought to build up her act, and be- 
came a headliner in the world’s larg- 


tiger 


est circus. 


Lirrte Macic Painter, by Muriel H. 
Fellows. 112 pp. Cloth. $2.00. The 
John C. Winston Co. Philadelphia. 
This is the story of three children 
who lived with their parents in a 
of years ago. It 
tells of the caveman’s everyday ac- 
tivities: painting, 
gathering, carving tools, and making 
weapons. Many of the 
adventures are described. 


cave, thousands 


sewing, food- 
children’s 
There are 
thirty charming full-page illustra- 
tions, many of them in color. This 
interesting, and yet scientific, story 
of the Stone Age will form an excel- 
lent basis for a social-studies unit. 
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CUTOUTS 
GAMES 
SONGS 
PUZZLES 
ART PROJECTS 


each an aid to 
character building 


STORIES 





























ERE is a juvenile magazine that 

every teacher should have because 
of its many possibilities as a classroom 
assistant. It contains word and letter 
puzzles to make a game of spelling; 
art projects for the drawing class; a 
page that makes history and 
geography come alive; a young writers’ 
department to encourage creative work; 
and for programs, 
and stories for the reading hour, as well 
as other features. Each story is slanted 
to emphasize the value of 
friendliness, obedience, 


stamp 


songs poems class 


courage, 
and 
other character traits that every teacher 
wants her pupils to possess. 


honesty, 


The coupon below with just $1 will bring you 
Wee Wisdom for a whole year—the biggest 


value yet in a juvenile magazine! 





| WEE WISDOM | 
| 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. | 











Please enter my subscription for Wee Wisdom. 
I am enclosing $1. 


Send bill for $1. I will pay October 


1, 1938. | 


Name 


Street 


City and State 
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THe Mam Comes THroucn, by Charles 
Gilbert Hall. 135 pp. Cloth. $1.32. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 


The story of the mail is of inter- 
est to girls and boys in the middle 
grades. The Roman post roads, the 
Pony Express, the modern air mail, 
and how mail is dispatched are some 
of the topics which form a part of 
this well-rounded story about mail. 
Numerous photographs add to the 
interest of the book. 


READING FOR FuN, prepared for the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
with the co-operation of its Committee 
on Recreational Reading List for Ele 
mentary Schools. Edited by Eloise 
Ramsey, Chairman of the Committee. 
104 pp. Paper. $.20. The National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West Sixty-Eighth Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Here at last is a reading list for 
the use of elementary pupils. It is 
so attractively designed, with full- 
page illustrations, that children will 
use it freely. This publication is 
also valuable to school librarians and 
The titles are mostly 
those of outstanding contemporary 


teac hers. 


books, with some old-time favorites 
included. 


Skyways, by Charles Gilbert Hall. 141 
pp. Cloth. $1.32. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 

Relating to the social studies, this 
illustrated story of airplanes will ap- 
peal to girls and boys from the fifth 
grade up. Useful features of the 
book are the chronology of aviation 
from 1783 to 1936 and the glossary 
of terms used in aviation. 
Srorres or AMERICAN INbusTRY, by 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 99 pp. 
Paper. $.10. U.S. Government Print 
ing Office. Washington, D.C. 

Included in this book are twenty- 
three radio broadcasts, each dealing 
with a different industry. The 
material contains facts of interest to 
upper-grade classes in science, social 
studies, and industrial arts. 
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MODERN BOOKCASES f- me 
MODEST BUDGET - oraz 
" 75 


$] FOR A 


COMPLETE 3 SECTION 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


It Grows with Your Library 


DIRECT from FACTORY 
on 30 DAY APPROVAL 


The New “Modern Amer- 
ican’ design. Beautifully 
finished in light walnut 
shade with ebonized 
edges. Write for free 
Catalog No, I-98 showing 

new and attractive designs, finishes and 
arrangements at correspondingly LOW PRICES, 
The C.J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.., Little Falls, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of Sectional Bool:cases since 1899 

New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8663) 
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HERE IS Youp 
LP ree COPY , 


A PLAN AND | ‘ f| 
NEW MATERIALS jf 
FOR TEACHING 
Mod 
se oder) 
Pon 


for TEACHING CHILDREN 


| by 
Rollo G. Reynolds, Ph.D. 


Principal of Horace Mann School 





—————— 


Un CHANcime FORLO 
ip recavne omer eoeeer) 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 
Mee tet 

















Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


materials, based upon Teachiny 
and a new 


A DISCUSSION of new methods an 


Units 
children. 


library fo 


American schools need a plan for teach 
ing children in order to arrive at th 
results for which education is aiming 
Such a plan, together with the tools for 
putting it into effect, is offered in this 
pamphlet for free distribution amor 


teachers. 
CONTENTS 


This plan booklet includes a bibliogn- 
phy on teaching by the unit method, and 
tells how to use Teaching Units intel! 
gently. It lists types of units availabk 
to teachers, and an illustrated char 
suggests a Typical Classroom Libran 
of books for children skillfully built 
within the range .of the child’s compre 
hension and vocabulary. It explains new 
materials for teaching and gives a lis 
of titles, grouped about topics from 
which Units of Work are frequent 
chosen. These books are listed under 
such headings as Transportation, The 
American Indian, Communication, a 
The Westward Movement. 


It provides you with an interesting lis 
of books for children and a picture 
society, past and present. It gives help- 
ful information on improving the child: 
ability to read, and shows you how 
assist the pupil in adjusting himself ¥ 
his environment. 


FREE OFFER 


You are offered this pamphlet » 
Thomas Nelson & Sons in the interes 
of better unit teaching. Thomas Nels 
publishes “Our Changing World,” ! 
Teaching Unit Library, designed to 
talize your social studies progré" 
This library, prepared with expert * 
and economy, is priced so reasonat 
that it is within the easy financial rea 
of school boards, teachers and child 
everywhere. Paste coupon below 
postcard and mail today. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SON 
381 Fourth Ave., New York, NY. 


» of “A 

Yes, please send me my free copy © 
. : achin 

Plan and New Materials for Teaching 


Name 





State 
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‘EACHER-PLANS so 


st $2.98! 
, price reduction everyone said, “It can’t 


TEACHER-PLANS 


AS USUAL” 


jcAR TEACHER, 


lovely of you to send 
the new 1938-1939 
early. I have 
ed writing to you because we have been 
sending here in the Work- 
sop trying to evolve a way to publish 
‘rFACHER-PLANS at a 
would 
afford it. 


It was certainly 
yr order for 
de- 
long hours 
lower 
feel 
At last 


price, so 
that 
we 


at all teachers they 


uld easily 


have 


yeided just what to do and I am hurry 
ng to tell you the news. 


FIRST, and best, the new price will be 
When we began talking about 


edone,” but like all good Americans we 
plied, “The word can’t isn’t in our dic- 
nary.” And so the price is reduced. 

SECOND, instead of mailing TEACHER- 
PLANS in one complete set we will send 
tout in four mailings, one as soon as you 


wswer this letter, the second October Ist, 


e third December lst and the last one 
february lst. Each mailing will contain 
“0 packets so that you will always have 
wo months’ work in advance. 

THIRD, you will get just as much ma- 
wial as you ever have, many 
iawings and designs and patterns, just as 


just as 


sany careful directions and suggestions, 

wt they will be divided into eight packets 
stead of nine, Each separate packet will 

sill sell for 50 cents. 

FOURTH, in order to have our material 

dways new and up-to-date we will give 
iplete unit outlines and there will be 
tures to assist in carrying out the unit, 


iso the blackboard border and small 
wster will be correlated with the Unit 
ran, 


HOWEVER IF YOU 
SE THE UNIT PLAN 


wrders, and posters 


DO NOT WISH TO 
all these 
will be of 


pictures, 
such a 
uture that you can use them in the usual 
may without any relation to any unit or 
itivity. 

FIFTH, in addition to the material to 
wrrelate with the Units there will be two 


wges of birds and flowers for nature 
tudy; a seasonal window picture; an 
ustrated quotation from some famous 


son who has a birthday in the month; a 
walth or safety poster; a greeting card or 
aket; and a device for 
work, All of these will be in 
ifthe eight packets. 

Don’t you think this year’s TEACHER 
PLANS will be 
whed? We do! And we’re working hard 
tery day to make these plans more help- 
“l, more original, more exactly what you 
host want, 


construction 


every one 


the best we've ever pub- 


Just fill out the coupon and send it with 
jour check I’) 
jur September and October packages by 
teturn mail, 


or money order and send 


lll be watching for your letter and 
"shing for you the most successful and 
‘“ppy year you have ever had. 


Always your friend, 


Crun Warie 


PS. Of course, you know that every 
vie plan and design for 1938-39 will be 
“solutely new and original, 


‘m Marie’s Workshop, Princeton, Ill. 


1 
} * &m enclosing $1.00. 


Please send me Sep- 
~ tember and Oc 


~ tober TEACHER-PLANS. 

a 1 am enclosing $2.98 for the complete set 
"8 packages of TEACHER-PLANS 

\ame 

Mddreag, 





How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


may outline the yellow petals with 
orange, and then put red outside of 
the orange. Some child may paint 
a black background and make bright 
blue outlines. The choice of green 
for leaves, whether it be a dull gray- 
green, yellow-green, blue-green, or 
dark green, will make the designs 
look very different. 


Pages 
3 


NOT only will these pages 
help children in a_ particu- 
lar history problem, but they will 
stimulate them to work out other 
history subjects. The drawings of 
the individual figures make it easier 
to work out the problem. 

Children in grades five and six 
will find here faces to assist them in 
drawing three-quarter-view faces. 
They will get such details as lines to 
show a style of hairdressing, which 
will help them when they draw other 
pictures. 


Page ONE of the most charming 

qualities of some children’s 
work is the life in the pictures. Per- 
haps these running children will 
make some child say, “I think I'll 
make a boy turning handsprings.” 
One may make a crowd running 
homeward after they have left school 
in the afternoon. Some children 
might be inspired to draw tap 
dancers. 

We might say to the children, 
“Why don’t you try to draw a lively 
picture? Just 
see how gay you can make it. If 


Choose any subject. 


you should draw a house in your pic- 
ture, make the chimney smoke whirl 
any way you like. Some 
times it is fun to draw the smoke 
with very fast strokes and also the 
lines of the road. Lines made quick- 
ly often add more life to the pic- 
ture.” 

We have encouraged too little the 
things that boys like, such as car- 
toons, pictures of boys boxing, and 
comic faces applied to masks for 
Halloween. Some of these subjects 
lend themselves well to our modern 
aims in art teaching, namely, teach- 
ing color and design in all of our art 
work, 

We can get beautiful results from 
children, but we must furnish an in- 
spiration. Sometimes this is done by 
playing very gay, happy music on 
the phonograph, at other times by 
drawing something for the children 


around 


on the blackboard, and on still other 
occasions by exhibiting work of chil- 
dren who have succeeded in getting 
rhythm and life into their work. 
Neatness may not be present. That 
is incidental, and should not be con- 
fused with the quality of swinging 
lines that show movement, activity, 
and life. 

Children like to draw faces, and 
they can draw simple ones such as are 
shown on this page. It seems foolish 
for teachers to require children to 
leave faces blank when they are so 
eager to represent the faces. One of 
our chief aims in art should be to 
please the children. When the chil- 
dren are happy in music and art they 
learn and appreciate more. 
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Act Now! 


before the 


So many teachers 


supply is ex- 
hausted. 
ordered prints of this pave 
which recently appeared in 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVI- 






TIES that we printed a 
large quantity for distri- 
bution. We will send you 
as many as you need for 
your entire class. All we 
ask is that you enclose 10c 
to cover cost of mailing 


and handling up to 20 re- 


prints. 5e for each 
additional 10 reprints de- 


SEND FOR YOURS 


more 


sired 


NOW! 













JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Ilinois 


lease send 


Enter my subscription for Junior Arts and Activities for 
1 year, at $2.00 0 


after receipt of September issue 


Name 


Street or Box 


City 





JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES 


the teachers’ magazine . . . 


Triumph of Teamwork 


Mutual cooperation has made 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
the helpful and successful 
magazine it is today. 
INTENSELY PRACTICAL! Brim 
ful of IDEAS, plans, activity and 
source material created through 
collaboration of teachers on the 
firing line 


CONTAINS CREATIVE PROJ 
ECT MATERIAL, needed to meet 
the requirements of present day 
methods of teaching, and will cor 
relate with regular class studies 
It appeals to children and instills 
greater interest in school work, 
saves your time and energy in re 
search, duplicating, etc 
CONTAINS editorials, 
articles by teachers, book reviews, 
complete units of work, pictorial 
maps, social studies, dioramas, book 
covers, crafts, posters, health and 
safety projects, patterns to cut, 
color and construct, ete 


New . Up-To-Date . 
Size 9% x 12 inches, full page il 
lustrations Every issue contains 
material for primary, intermediate 
and upper grades 

10 BIG NUMBERS ONLY $2.00 
No Money Now .. . Pay Later 
















ideas and 


Reliable 


(rder today... When the big Sep 
tember issue arrives, examine = it 
carefully, page by page If you 


are not entirely satisfied you may 
cancel your subscription by notify 
ing ws within 10 days YOU BE 
THE JUDGE! Could any prop 
osition be fairer? 








19-38 


reprints of Spelling Game page. I enclose 


for postage and handling 
at $4.00 (you save $2.00) 


I will cancel my subscription within 10 days 
Otherwise I will remit by Oetober 5 


3 years, 
not satisfied 











For better 


class work = 







+ specif 


756 OVAL 


POINT 


Esterbrook designed this pen point particularly for 
beginners to use in regular class work. Its oval point 


writes more smoothly, even on soft paper. Pupils learn 
good writing quicker with this smooth, long-wearing pen. 


Specify 756 Oval Point for your students. Send for 
free pens for trial. 


stertrvok 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


68 Cooper Street |, 
Camden, N. J. 


Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
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Tired Gleaners 


THE 


boys in one b 


Ask about Our Own “COURSE IN PICTURE STUDY.” 


In each month of the new schoo! 
year | will interest my girls and 





TEACHER'S RES( dL VE: 


picture 


‘The Perr Pictures 


The 


pictures cost only a trifle: 


TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more. 
2,250 subjects. 
3% Size. 


Postpaid. Size 56% x &. 
ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more of the 3 x 
1,000 subjects. 


MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES. ONE CENT and TWO 
CENTS EACH for 60 cents’ worth or more, postpaid. 400 sub- 
EE. 


jects. 


Ask for a sample and lists of subjects, FR 


In Language Literature, History, Geography and Picture 
Study, use the Perry Pictures. 
CATALOGUES. 64 pages. 1,600 small illustrations. For 15 


cents in coin or stamps. 


Box 13 


SEND TODAY. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Malden, Massachusetts 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


il 











MIMEOGRAPH* 


x a family of products for transmitting privately to paper, in 
multiple, at a high rate of speed and low cost—in words, charts or drawings — th 


facts, thoughts and figures of any business. profession or institution, 








Handsome is and handsome does—these new Mimeograph machines! 
The feel of a jeweled reel and the tirelessness of a turbine. 


It’s a pretty dull person who doesn’t love to run one—no matter 


how prosaic the job 


—just to hear the quiet song of plain paper going through efficient 


mechanism and coming out dressed in its bright 


TH a 


LEOGRAPH 


new message, 








A new dollar bill, the page of a fine book, a beautiful calling card 
—it doesn’t take an expert to love the feel of fine paper. Mimeograph stencil 
sheets have a fine feel too. Suave as doe-skin —trim as a Schiaparelli ensem- 
ble. You just know you're going to have a crisp, clear, clean stencil, down 


te the last comma. And when you hear the “un-sealing”™ of the steneil 





pulling up from its back, you're glad your boss appreciates the quality of 


Mimeograph Brand stencil sheets. 














Black as the Ace of Spades—not for just a week or a month, 


but for generations! 

The richest black in the business—that black of Mimeograph inks. 
Smooth as syrup, through special, secret grinding. 

All the year ’round the same easy-flowing consistency. 


A pleasure of an ink to work with—a treasure of an ink through 


a stencil—this Mimeograph Brand. 


* For particulars write A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, or consult “Where to Buy It” * 


in your Classified Telephone Directory. 


*Mimeograph--Trade Mark of A. B. Dick Comm 
Registered in United States Patent Office. 
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ME (AW OF OEALTA- 


THE GOOD AMERICAN 
TRIES TO GAIN ANDO 
4 TO KEEP PERFECT OAEALTHY 


THE WELFARE OF OUR COUNTRY OEPENOS 
UPON THOSE WHO TRY TO BE PHYSICALLY 
FIT FOR THEIR DAILY WORK. THEREFORE: 





| will keep my clothes, my body, and 
my mind clean. 


| will avoid those habits which would 
harm me, and will make and never 


break those habits whick will help 


me. 


| will try to take such food, sleep, 


and exercise as will keep me in 
perfect health. 


This is the first in a series of Citizenship Posters. For further information, see page 67. 


WL 


ck Comp 


{fice. 
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Starting the School Year Right 





@ TEACHERS sometimes follow aim- 

less daily routines. Is it not worth 
while to be reminded occasionally of our 
unconscious or semiconscious automa- 
tisms in order that we may start mending 
our ways? The suggestions offered below 
may stimulate some teachers to take an 
individual inventory, which can work on- 
ly to their personal advantage. 

1. Arrange definite objectives, which 
should be as concretely specific as possible 
and as closely related to the child’s needs 
as may be. Formulation of aims in clear, 
precise English is a useful practice for any 
teacher. 

2. Block out your work in large units 
for the week, the month, the year. Your 
state outlines, modern texts, and prac- 
ticable plan books will aid in such block- 
ing procedures. 

3. Stress oral language work more than 
written, and silent reading more than oral 
reading. There are now techniques for 
suitable language and reading activities 
which are readily available and easily ap- 
plicable. The old formal, deadening pro- 
cedures should no longer be tolerated. 

4, When the supervisor visits you, car- 
ry on your regular work to the best of 
your ability. The surest antidote for the 
fearful attitude in regard to the supervis- 
or’s visit is adequate preparation. To be 
caught unprepared may cause extreme 
embarrassment. 

§. Be enthusiastic and optimistic. It 
is profitable to start each day with a clean 
slate and a cheerful outlook, forgetting 
yesterday’s troubles or using them to reach 
higher levels of achievement. 

6. If you are a rural teacher, keep in 
close touch with the members of your 
school board, and ask them for what you 
need to carry on your schoolwork, thus 
securing their full co-operation. 

7. Join your various teachers’ associa- 
tions. Take as active a part as possible in 
these organizations by serving on com- 
mittees, by appearing on programs, and 
in other ways. 

8. Keep informed on important news 
of the day and teach something of current 
events every day, for at least a few min- 
utes. School news journals and the radio 
make it easy to know what is going on 
everywhere. ‘Teachers and pupils should 
learn to form rational opinions on world 
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FRANK J. LOWTH 


Formerly, Principal, Rural-Teacher Training 
School, Janesville, Wisconsin 


events and to state such opinions in well- 
conducted group activities. 


9. Get acquainted with the mothers of 


your pupils and secure their co-operation. 
Have mothers’ meetings at least two or 





three times a year. Many teachers haye 
monthly or bimonthly mothers’ meetings, 
10. Keep your register and your records 
filled in to date ready for inspection. Use 
good quality pens and ink and always haye 
a clean blotter, at least for the visitor’, 
use. Good tools speak well for a teacher. 
11. Have some sort of effective school 
society in which you teach your children 
how to conduct public meetings accord. 
ing to recognized parliamentary usage, 
12. Make wise use of modern diagnos. 
tic tests for the purpose of discovering 
the individual weaknesses and difficulties 
of your pupils. Follow the testing by 
specific remedial procedures for overcom- 
ing particular troubles. 
13. Make the assignment a teaching ex- 


ercise and take plenty (Continued on page 79 








ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 


Wars ° LQaving Tigh 


FRANK J. LOWTH OFFERS SOME HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


@ HOW can a teacher save time? 
Teachers often waste time uncon- 

sciously in many ways. Here are some 

suggestions for a personal checkup. 

1. Eliminate nonessentials through 
stressing the more important things. It 
is not always easy to distinguish the sig- 
nificant from the trivial, but that is one 
task of the teacher. 

2. Teach only when the necessary 
interest and attention have been se- 
cured. Be sure to secure adequate and 
specific learning readiness for a partic- 
ular unit of study. 

3. Refrain from superfluous expla- 
nation of what pupils already know or 
can better find out by themselves. 

4. Talk less and think more. A good 
habit for both teacher and pupils is that 
of thinking before speaking. 

§. Avoid the pernicious practice of 
general faultfinding. 

6. Insist on attention to routine time 
requirements. 

7. Make an especially careful as- 
signment when pupils begin work on a 
new topic. 

8. Use carbon or hectograph copies 
of directions to pupils so that each child 
will have the proper instructions. 

9. Use well-organized lesson plans. 
A good lesson plan, without too much 
detail, is a timesaver. 

10. Learn how to help slow pupils by 
teaching them how to help themselves, 


and by enlisting the aid of brighter pv- 
pils to assist them. 

11. Make more adequate preparation 
so that wasteful repetition may be 
avoided. 

12. Form the habit of not uselessly 
repeating questions and directions. 

13. Know the physical and mental 
defects and deficiencies of pupils so that 
allowances can be made or remedial 
steps taken, thus saving time through 
foresight and preparation. 

14. Arrange to have the children do 
certain types of mechanical work that 
they can do as well as the teacher. 

15. See that pupils are working prof- 
itably when the time comes for work. 
Pupils will work to advantage when 
they know exactly what to do and have 
the tools and directions for doing it. 

16. Keep a set of desk copies of texts 
for the teacher’s special use. 

17. Receive answers without that 
rather absurd “all right,” which many 
teachers say quite unconsciously. 

18. Give more explicit study direc 
tions, so that pupils will not make # 
many unnecessary mistakes. ; 

19. Speak in low, distinct, positiv’ 
tones so that pupils understand the firs 
time. . 

20. Make use of modern material 
and methods. A rural teacher, in pa 
ticular, needs the latest and best in pr 
cedures and teaching equipment. 
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Discipline 
in Rural Schools 


THEDA PEARSON HEDDEN 


Formerly, Teacher, Grades 1-8, 
Cleveland School, Edinburg, Illinois 


§ NOT so many years ago in our rural 
districts the teacher who punished 
pupils at the slightest infraction of a rule 
was considered a good disciplinarian, and, 
as though the terms were synonymous, a 
good teacher. While that is not now gen- 
erally the case, it is yet advisable for the 
young teacher who is beginning her teach- 
ing in a rural school not to experiment 
with the more liberal forms of school 
procedure. Certain psychologists are ad- 
vocating the utmost freedom in _ the 
schoolroom so that the child may develop 
naturally. However, the rural teacher has 
the entire responsibility of her group, and 
too much freedom in the hand of an un- 
skilled person is liable to result in disorder. 
Not that I believe in ruling by the rod! 
Far from it! While there may be children 
who can be reached only by fear of physi- 
cal punishment, I, personally, have never 
encountered any. Corporal punishment 
has been too often considered a kind of 
cure-all for human ailments! Too many 
teachers fail to discard corporal punish- 
ment when it fails to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it is employed. Why 
should a child be spanked day after day 
for the same misdemeanor? Why should 
scolding, keeping in after school, and de- 
nial of privileges be used continually for 
faults that they fail to cure? 


§ THE most important rule governing 
the field of discipline is prevent rather 
than cure. The honest teacher will admit 
that at least 90 per cent of her disciplinary 
problems might have been prevented, and 
are therefore not the fault of the pupils. 

The health of a child has a great deal to 
do with his behavior. The child who sits 
in a seat too small or too large, the child 
with defective hearing, the child suffering 
from eyestrain, often become a disturbing 
clement in the schoolroom. Insufficient 
test and improper food also may cause in- 
attention. 

If your school enrolls fewer than a 
dozen pupils, it may be conducted rather 
informally, since that number seldom 
causes much confusion passing in or out 
of the schoolroom. In a larger school it is 
usually wiser to require pupils on the 
playground to form in line outside at the 
‘ound of the warning bell. The method 
of first come, first in line, may be used 
unless it tends to encourage pushing and 
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shoving, when a special place may be as- 
signed each pupil. Some system of pass- 
ing by rows at dismissal time tends to 
avoid congestion in the cloakrooms. 

Most schools have two cloakrooms. If 
your school is small, one cloakroom offers 
sufficient space for wraps and the other 
may be used as a kitchen where hot lunch- 
es are prepared, or as a room for collec- 
tions and extra supplies. If both are used 
for cloakrooms, try assigning one to the 
large pupils and the other to the smaller 
ones—to save the small children from 
being buffeted about too much in the rush 
for the playground. It is advisable in 
some cases to number cloakroom hooks 
and assign one to each pupil. 

It is unwise, in the average school, to 
adopt any practice which tends to differ- 
entiate between the sexes. Making girls 
sit with boys as punishment, and assigning 
separate playgrounds and games for girls 
and boys, tend to build up a sex antago- 
nism or an unnatural sex curiosity. One 
of the most wholesome aspects of a one- 
room school is the way all ages and both 
sexes learn to play and study together. 
Girl and boy friendships of school days 
are normal, and should not be frowned 
upon by the teacher in charge. 

The schoolroom should be a place of 
laughter and youthful enthusiasms, yet it 
need not be an auxiliary playground. It 
is not too much to ask your pupils to re- 
frain from running and shouting in the 
schoolroom. Desks and window sills 
should not be considered places on which 
to sit. Do not allow your charges to crawl 
in or out the windows. Demand a cer- 
tain respect for yourself and your school- 
room, with the understanding that “the 
sky is the limit” as far as noise and fun 
outdoors are concerned. 


@ EVERY pupil needs vigorous exer- 

cise in fresh air and sunshine, so 
the teacher should discourage unnecessary 
staying indoors. However, there are al- 
ways many days in the year when stormy 
weather makes it impossible to play out- 


side. 
board games are suitable when children 
must spend the intermissions in the school- 


I Spy; Button, Button; and black- 


room. If your school has a basement, 
space should be arranged so that games 
may go on as usual. If your school has no 
basement, you must make one exception 
to your rule of “no running in the school- 
room.” Choose a simple, vigorous, inter- 
esting game and reserve it for use on rainy 
days. Raise the shades and windows, and 
clear the desks. 

My own rainy-day game is Cat and 
Mice, from 400 Games, published by 
F, A. Owen Publishing Company. One 
pupil is the cat and hides beneath the 
teacher’s desk. The others are mice, 
whose home is in the cloakrooms, entry, 
or a chalked-in space at the back of the 
schoolroom. The mice steal from their 
home and scratch upon the teacher’s desk. 
The cat chases them home, attempting to 
tag as many as possible. The “dead mice” 
are collected in a corner. The game goes 
on until all mice are caught; then a new 
cat is chosen. It may sound like bedlam 
to passers-by, and the conservatives might 
be shocked at the sight of teacher and pu- 
pils (oh, yes, the teacher plays too) shriek- 
ing and racing up and down the aisles, but 
it is ideal for using surplus energy. 


— IT IS not only the privilege of the 
teacher to participate in games on the 
playground; it is also her duty. Inter- 
missions may be excellent times to grade 
papers and outline lessons, but pupils play- 
ing unsupervised are all too likely to fall 
into bickering, clannishness, or bullying. 
A child whose playtime is filled with in- 
teresting sports and games will not have 
unwholesome thoughts that lead to bad 
behavior. It is easier to prevent unde- 
sirable behavior than it is to cure it. 
It is quite as important for a child to be 
a good sport on the playground as to 
memorize the multiplication tables. He 
should respect the rules of the game as 
well as revere his heroes in history. The 
teacher who plays (Continued on page 7?) 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Home baking and poul- 
try keeping are among 
the important activities 
that are carried on by 
many families in the 
United States. 


@ IT [Sa widely acknowledged fact that 

while the activity program (consider- 
ing all of its various interpretations) has 
achieved an unusual success in a number 
of small progressive schools throughout 
the United States, it has often encoun- 
tered nothing but a welter of confusion 
when its introduction into a large city 
school system has been attempted. 

Granting a minimum of available sup- 
plies, some movable furniture, some tools, 
paints, and easels, it is nevertheless quite 
feasible to conduct a modified activity 
program in any large school system with 
classes of forty, and develop units of work 
in such a manner as to include the sylla- 
bus requirements. 

There are only two possible ways of in- 
itiating any unit of work. Either the 
teacher presents her plan in such a man- 
ner as to interest the children and make 
them willing to adopt it as their own, or 
else the group decides to adopt and work 
on a suggestion made by one member. 

The plan presented by the writer also 
requires that all units of work undertaken 
be of a broad social-science character, so 
as to permit adequate opportunities for 
correlation between subjects, and for in- 
tegration of the various subjects as well. 

The following is a suggested daily pro- 
gram for a class in a large city school 
system engaged in conducting an activity 
program, when the unit has been chosen. 


9:00~-9:30—Orientation conference. 
Pian day’s work; check group or com- 
mittee activities. 
Check as to whether pupils know what 
they are to do. 





“What to Do in the Social Studies,” a column 
of questions and answers conducted by 
Marion Paine Stevens, appears each month 
in our department, “Your Counselor Service.” 
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An Activity Program for a City School 


With a Detailed Description of a First-Grade Unit 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Receive new ideas, suggestions, and ma- 
terials dealing with unit of work. 

Develop further aspects of work in 
chosen social-studies unit. 

Use this period for health examination, 
salute, announcements, and assembly. 
9:30—11:00—ActHivities. 

Language: gathering information on 
unit, making booklets, keeping a class 
diary, reading, and research. 

Motor: actual construction work in 
connection with unit; weaving, wood- 
work, sewing, painting, drawing, and so 
on. 

(The period need not necessarily pro- 
ceed in this order. ) 
11:00—11:15—Clean-up period. 
11:15-12:00—Play period 

Free play, health education, music, and 
sO on. 
12:00—1:00—Lunch period. 
1:00—2:00—-Special period for skill sub- 
jects. 

Arithmetic, remedial reading, penman- 
ship, and spelling, needing special drill. 
The need for this may arise directly as an 
outcome of the unit, or may be required 
by the local course of study. 
2:00-—2:45—Activities. 

Fine arts: singing, readings, dramatiza- 
tions, and poetry related to the unit. 
2:45—3:00—Evaluation. 

Evaluation of day’s work; committee 
reports. 

Check on progress made. 

Decide tentatively on activities for fol- 
lowing day. 

No provisions are made for the social 
studies, since the unit itself should be of a 
social-studies character. 








CHARLES UGER 
Teacher, Public School No. 5, New York, N.Y, 





Below is a typical first-grade unit of 
work based on the New York City Board 
of Education syllabus and suitable for uy 
in connection with an activity program, 


Our HoME 


I. General objectives. 
A. To make the child aware of the 
various social forces and relationships in 
his immediate environment, his home. 
B. To inculcate the feeling of group 
living and social relationships. 
C. To provide an opportunity for in- 
dividual self-expression. 
D. To learn about the people who work 
for us, and the things they do. 

Il. Specific objectives. 
To master the essential knowledges and 

skills required of grade 1A. y 
A. Social studies. 

To acquaint children with the mean- 

ing of special days celebrated during 


the school year. (Continued on page 77 








Photograph by Locke, Courtesy, Resettlement Administration 


House building is a subject worth studying 











H. Armstrong Roberts 


Children can often be of much help at hom 
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j| Arithmetic Charts for First Grade VM 2 il 
SELMA E. HERR 


Dick John Bill 





Whose rod is longest ? 


7 N \ | Whose line is lon 
n gest? 
at Whose rod is shortest? 
2 3 


Us ls Bill's line short ? 














Which house has the 


i tallest chimney? 
yom Is the second chimney 
1 in taller than the third? 


work 
How many stri ped 
balloons are there? 


a orc pink) | etuEl | RED cn RED Black balloons ? 


luring 


ail pit} |e.ue} | reo} |orav| jatue! [Pink White balloons ? 

















s and 



























































How many green blocks : 


“Of what =! Ia jp a 
tic, and Dr. Townsen d, on 
Of what color are there | ‘iain, ss zoguiar fect 
the most? the least? x . : 
AS 446 


What numbers are 





























idying. 






















Missing ? 
How many ls 47 more than 46? 
“es balloons 
? 

are there ; @ FROM charts similar to these, primary children may learn facts 
: ° of number, color, and position. Make charts on tagboard 
Color five yel low, SIX squares 15” x 15”. The chart in the center of the left column may 
have the squares colored rather than named. The chart below it may 
green, and th ree blue. have the balloons numbered irregularly, and the directions may be, 
Color number 1 yellow,” and so on. The chart in the center of 
the right column may have numbers added, and the questions may 

t how* be, “Which numbers are striped?” and so on, 
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THE BARN SWALLOW 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Greta T. Garrison 


“Twit, twit, tweet, tweet!” 
The barn swallow flew over the trees. 
It swerved as it flew. 
It curved as it flew. 
It showed off its long forked tail. 
Up, up it flew with its blue coat glis- 
* tening. 

Down, down it flew with its brown and 
buff breast shining. 

It snapped its beak as it flew. 

It caught a tiny fly close to the ground. 

With a queer curve here and a quick 
spiral there, it darted to the old red barn. 

It flew through the open window and 
perched on a rafter. 

Here it rested. 

Then out of the barn the swallow flew 
again, 

Round and round it flew. 

It flew over the fields. 

The air was growing cold. 

The swallow started to fly toward the 
South. 

There it would be warm. 

The swallow could find insects to eat 
there. 

From farm to farm it flew. 

“Rat, tat, tat! Rat, tat, tat!” the swal- 
low heard as it passed an old hollow tree. 

Down it swooped. 

There it found a downy woodpecker 
tapping on the side of a tree. 

“Come along with me. 

“Tt is getting cold. 

“T need some food. 

“T am going to the South,” the swallow 
cried. 

“Rat, tat, tat! Rat, tat, tat! 

“I’m too busy for that,” said the downy 
woodpecker. 

Up, up the barn swallow flew. 

Far over the fields it sailed. 

On, on it flew to the South, where the 
air was warm. 

There it lived all winter long. 
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BETTY'S BONFIRE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Marjorie M. Williams 


HB “WOULD you like to help me rake 
up the yard, Betty?” asked Daddy. 

“Oh, yes, Daddy,” answered Betty. “I 
love to help rake.” 

“Good!” said Daddy. 
helper.” 

Soon Betty and Daddy were very busy. 
They raked and raked. Before long the 
lawn was nice and clean and they had a 
big pile of old dry grass and leaves. 

“I think we’d better burn this,” de- 
cided Daddy. “It will be much easier 
than carrying it all away.” 

“Oh, Daddy,” cried Betty, “are we go- 
ing to have a bonfire?” 

“Yes, but not tonight,” Daddy re- 
plied. “It’s much too windy. The sparks 
would fly all around and perhaps start a 
big fire.” 

“Can we have the bonfire tomorrow?” 
asked Betty. 

“T don’t know,” said Daddy. “Ill be 
pretty busy tomorrow, but I'll try to come 
home from work a little early. We'll see 
what kind of day it is.” 

The next morning as soon as Betty woke 
up, she ran to the window to see whether 
the wind was blowing. No, the trees were 
all still. 

“Oh, good!” said Betty. “The wind’s 
all gone. We can have the bonfire today 
all right.” 

Betty could hardly wait for school to 
be over that day. She hurried home as 
fast as she could. “I’m afraid Daddy will 
start the fire before I get there,” thought 
Betty anxiously. But when the little girl 
reached home, Daddy was nowhere in 
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sight. Betty remembered that Daddy had 
said he would be very busy. 

“I guess I'll just have to wait till he 
comes,” thought the little girl. So she 
waited and waited, but still Daddy did 
not come. 

“Oh, dear, it’s getting so late,” Betty 
said sadly to herself. “I’m afraid we'll 
have to wait until tomorrow for our bon- 
fire if Daddy doesn’t hurry.” 

But still Daddy did not come. 

“Maybe I could light the bonfire my- 
self,” thought Betty. “Daddy will be 
tired when he comes home, and he'll be 
glad that the old grass and leaves are all 
burned up.” 

Then Betty remembered that Mother 
had told her never to play with matches. 

“But I can’t light a fire without match- 
es,” thought Betty. “I guess Mother 
wouldn’t mind if I took some just for our 
bonfire.” 

Betty ran into the house. Mother was 
out shopping. Betty climbed up on 
chair and reached into the matchbox. 

“I'd better take more than one,” Betty 
decided, “because the fire might not start 
very fast.” 

So Betty took a big handful of matches. 
Then out she ran. She lit one match and 
held it near the pile of grass. The gras 
was very dry and it started to burn at 
once. It snapped and crackled. Soon the 
whole pile was alight. How it roared! 

“Oh,” thought Betty, feeling fright- 
ened, “I didn’t know it would burn like 
that! I wish I had waited for Daddy.” 

The big pile of grass and leaves burned 
faster and faster. Some of the sparks flew 
right up into the air. Soon the bonfir 
began to spread. It burned a big path al 
the way around itself. 

“Oh,” thought Betty, “it will burn up 
the whole yard! Maybe it will even bum 
the house. Oh, what shall I do?” 

Poor Betty! She was so frightened that 
she began to cry. 

The bonfire was burning faster than 
ever now. The sparks were flying higher 
and higher into the air. 

Just then Daddy came into the yard. 

“Oh, Daddy! Daddy!” cried Betty. 
running to meet him. “Look! Our bor 
fire’s burning up the whole back yard!” 

“T know,” said Daddy. “I could see" 
’way down the street. You run into the 
house where you won’t get burned. !! 
take care of the fire.” 

Betty felt much better now that Dadd} 
had come, but she was glad to go into the 
house away from the fire. 

Then Daddy ran into the garage and g0! 
out the hose. He (Continued on page? 
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A FLECK OF WHITE 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Nora Burglon 


B THE morning sun touched the trees 

on the tops of the distant hills. It 
gilded each tree with gold as though this 
were a very special day, and it was. Eric 
was eight years old. He was at the 
mountain pasture this summer, tending 
his grandfather’s herd of cows. As he 
came down the loft ladder and said good 
morning to old Anna, the dairymaid, he 
drew himself up as tall as possible, so she 
would be able to see that he looked taller 
and older than usual. Anna was stirring 
the porridge and did not notice anything 
unusual about Eric. 

“The grass is getting thin along the 
south slope,” she said to the boy. “I 
think you had better drive the cows to 
the east today.” 

A slow fear took hold of Eric’s heart. 
Was it possible that his grandparents had 
sid nothing to Anna about giving him a 
birthday treat this summer? For weeks 
he had been thinking about this date. 
He had supposed that Anna would make 
him a sugar cake with whipped cream 
on top, and many little and big cookies 
besides. 

When four o’clock came, he was ex- 
pecting that she would blow her birch- 
bark horn. That would mean that he must 
come home at once. When he walked 
into the cabin then, he would expect to 
see his grandmother and grandfather, sit- 
ting there by the coffee table with all the 
good things spread upon it. 

“You are to sit here by the cup of 
chocolate,” Anna would say, and _ his 
grandparents would wish him a happy 
birthday. 

As the boy took up his cap and went 
outside, he sighed to himself. It did not 
look as though Anna or anyone else had 
remembered that he was eight years old 
today. Then he thought of the dog he had 
wanted for his birthday present. He had 
asked for a white one so it would look as 
much like a lamb as possible. That was 
because he liked lambs almost better than 
any other pet in the world. 

He had said to his grandfather at least 
a dozen times that he wanted a white 
woolly dog for his birthday. Now it 
looked as though not only would he go 
without the dog, but he would not even 
get so much as a greeting. 

As he drove the cattle off to the new 
pasture, he kept telling himself that his 
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grandparents were old. It was a very long 
way up to the mountain pasture. One 
could not expect them to ride for miles on 
horseback, just to come up here and wish 
him a happy birthday. 

Nevertheless he kept looking down the 
trail, hoping that a miracle might happen. 
Suddenly he saw something. It was a 
man. Could it be his grandfather? No, 
the next moment he saw that it was a 
sheepherder. He was leading his sheep off 
to a distant chalet. (Continued on page 73) 


THE VOYAGERS’ RETURN 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Claire Boyle Bracken 


M HARK! Was that a signal gun fired 

upon the river? The good people of 
St. Louis left their noonday meal and came 
out of their houses to listen to the unusual 
sound. 

Again, and yet again, the sound boomed 
out across the water! They crowded 
down to the water front. A keelboat was 
coming down the river, with smaller boats 
at her side. 

“Fur traders,” thought the waiting peo- 
ple, when they saw the brown, buckskin- 
clad men who rowed the keelboats. They 
were perhaps traders and trappers from 
the far reaches of the Missouri River. 
Nearer came the boats, and the faces of 
the men were clearly seen, 


“Lewis and Clark!” someone exclaimed. 
“Lewis and Clark are coming back from 
the wilderness!” 

How the people shouted as the boats 
drew up to the wharf! How joyfully 
they welcomed these explorers who had 
left St. Louis more than two years ago! 

“Did you cross the Rocky Mountains?” 
“Did you see the Pacific Ocean?” “Were 
the Indians friendly?” These were some 
of the questions that the people asked. 

The returning voyagers were given 
little time to eat or to rest, so many ques- 
tions must be answered. They, too, had 
questions, about everything that had 
happened to their young country in the 
years that they had been away. 

The day was September 23, 1806. At 
that time St. Louis was just a thriving vil- 
lage that stood at the gateway of the vast 
country about which the explorers had so 
much to tell. 

Lewis and Clark, with a small company 
of brave men, had been sent by President 
Jefferson to follow the Missouri River to 
its source, find a way across the moun- 
tains, and go on to the sea. They were 
to make friends with the Indians, note the 
kinds of plants, minerals, soil, and animals 
they saw, bring back maps of the country 
they explored, and keep a careful record 
of each day’s events. 

All of these duties were faithfully per- 
formed. Leaving St. Louis on May 14, 
1804, the party pushed their way up the 
Missouri River to the Mandan Indian vil- 
lages, near the present site of the city of 
Bismarck, North Dakota. There they 
built cabins and spent the winter. They 
were joined by Charbonneau, a French- 
Canadian interpreter, and his Indian wife, 
Sacajawea. 

Sacajawea, the Bird Woman, with her 
baby son on her back, led them across the 
mountains to the country of her own peo- 
ple, the Shoshone Indians. From them 
the explorers obtained horses and made 
their way to the Columbia River, down 
which they floated in handmade canoes 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

Here they built Fort Clatsop and spent 
the winter, hunting and fishing, making 
clothes from skins, and extracting salt 


from the ocean. (Continued on page 67) 
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Seatwork for SA Unit on Dental Health” 
H. Gamble 


Principal, and Teacher, Fourth Grade, James Stoy School, Westmont, New Jersey 


Mabel 


Guess these riddles. 


lam white and soft. 


| come ina can. 
Children use me twice a 


day. 
| make teeth white. 
What am | ? 


Answer: tooth powder 


| wear a white coat. 
| work in an office. 
Children visit me twice a 


a year. 
| take care of their teeth. 
What am |? 


Answer : dentist 





Underline the right answer. 


|. Teeth need brushing 
twice a (day, week). 

2. lo have qood teeth we 
should eat (candy, qreen 
vegetables, cake). 
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Answer these questions Yes 
or No. : 





|. Should you bite thread 
with your teeth ? 

‘. s milk help make 
strong teeth ? 2 

3. Should you brush your | “ 
teeth at night and in the 
morning ? 

4. Isa scratchy toothpaste 
good for the teeth ? 


5. Do qums need exercise? 


a nn a a i ie, ee fe 

















<1____,, 41S —- LL 
orange purple green 
yellow blue red 
Color the toothbrushes. ‘ 

D. 
Choose one each for rE 


Father, Mother, Baby, Dick, J x 
Jane, and Bobby. te 


Write the name under wm 
each brush. L 
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A Unit on Dental Health 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
MABEL H. GAMBLE 


Principal, and Teacher, Fourth Grade, James Stoy School, Westmont, New Jersey 


], Specific aims. 


A. To impress the children with the 
importance of proper care of the teeth. 
B. To teach the children how to care 
for their teeth properly. 

C. To enlist the co-operation of the 
parents to help the children improve the 
condition of their teeth. 

D. To teach various knowledges, atti- 
tudes, habits, skills, and appreciations 
through a life situation. 


II. Methods used to arouse and hold in- 
terest. 


A. A chart showing the structure of 

the teeth was used. 

B. A dental examination was ‘given. 
1. Sample tubes of tooth paste were 
distributed about a week prior to a 
dental examination. The children 
took an interest in getting their teeth 
as clean as possible before being ex- 
amined. 
2. Children’s teeth were examined 
by a local dentist, assisted by a dental 
committee of the local branch of the 
New Jersey Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
3. Individual cards were distributed, 
plainly marked to show the dental 
work that should be done. The cards, 
each accompanied by a letter of ex- 
planation and a request for the par- 
ents’ co-operation, were taken home 
by the pupils. The parents were 
urged to make appointments with 
their family dentists. Parents who 
reported that they were financially 
unable to have the work done were 
interviewed, and needy persons were 
given assistance by the local branch 
of the New Jersey Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

C. A motion picture on the care of the 

teeth was shown. 

D. A play about dental health was 

given by a fourth-grade class. 

E. A poster contest was held. 

F. A friendly spirit of rivalry was cre- 

ated among classes in order to get the 

highest percentage of children with 

teeth in good condition. 

G. Reports of progress of the work 

Were printed in local newspapers. 

H. Poems and stories relating to the 

Project were read. 

I. Magazine pictures were collected. 
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Regularity in caring 
for one’s teeth keeps 
them clean and helps 
prevent decay. Suffi- 
cient milk taken daily 
aids in the health and 
growth of the teeth. 


III. Outcomes. 


A. Knowledges in dental health. 

1. Primary purpose of teeth is to 

chew food, preparatory to digestion. 

2. Other purposes of deciduous teeth. 
a) To determine the size and 
shape of the jaws. 

b) To condition the maturing of 
the permanent set of teeth. 

3. Importance of caring for the de- 

ciduous teeth. 

4. Proper care of teeth and gums. 
a) Brush the gums and all surfaces 
of the teeth. 

b) Brush the teeth three times 
daily. 

c) Exercise the teeth and the gums 
by use of certain foods. 

d) Don’t injure gums. 

e) Make periodic visits to the den- 
tist to prevent tooth defects from 
occurring. 

f) Protect teeth from abuse by re- 
fraining from cracking nuts with 
teeth, biting threads, and so on. 

g) Have defective teeth filled be- 


fore decay necessitates extraction. 








hwing Galioway 


§. Tooth decay. 

4) Tooth may be infected even 
though decay is not visible. 

b) Infection may be in the root 
canal or at the tip of the tooth in 
the jaw. 

c) Such infection may be revealed 
by X-ray photographs. 

6. Parts of the teeth most susceptible 

to decay. 

a) Grooves. 
b) Contacting surfaces. 
c) Neck. 

7. Importance of saving teeth. 

8. Results of having many teeth ex- 

tracted, 
a4) Shape of jaw changes. 

b) Food cannot be chewed well. 

9. Importance of diet, 

a) Adequate diet necessary. 

b) Some coarse foods are needed 
for cleansing and exercising teeth. 
c) Milk and green vegetables help 
to make good teeth. 

d) ‘Too many sweets spoil the ap- 
petite for necessary foods. 

10. Reasons for chewing food well. 
a) Toexercise the teeth and gums. 
b) To prepare food for digestion. 

11. Care of toothbrush. 

a) Use a rather stiff brush with 
uneven bristles. 

b) Have more than one brush and 
use alternately to allow each to 
dry. 

c) Rinse after using and keep 
from dust. 

12. Use a kind of tooth paste or 

powder that does not scratch, 

B. Knowledges in tool subjects. 

1. Proper use of capitals in writing 

titles, names of persons, days of 

week, and in poetry. 

2. Placing of period after a telling 

sentence and a question mark after 

an asking sentence. 

3. Margins and indentations in writ- 

ing stories, letters, and articles. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Consider the Superintendent 


M THERE are those who often com- 

plain about the expense of a county 
superintendent’s job. They criticize and 
belittle the importance of the superin- 
tendent’s work. They contend he does 
not earn his salary; that it is a waste of 
money to pay a man to ride about and 
supervise and find fault with hard- 
working teachers. 

If these complaints are traced, they will 
be found to issue mainly from misin- 
formed persons, or, sometimes, from a fac- 
tion with its own idea of a better man for 
the position. It is only fair to try to see 
the superintendent’s side of the question. 
Few people realize what an arduous and 
at the same time “egg-handling” job he 
has. Look at it for a moment. 

First of all, he must walk always in the 
middle of the road, looking right and left, 
smiling, thinking, working, all at once, 
and also keeping a weather eye behind 
him. He must possess more acute diplo- 
macy than would be expected of Japan’s 
ambassador to China, or vice versa. 

He must please his own immediate su- 
periors, the secretary of the state board, 
and the state board. At the same time, he 
has to steer a smooth course for his own 
county school board—a body that does 
not always see eye to eye with him. 

He has to go to the county board of 
supervisors for the money he needs for 
school administration. Not always does 
he find these officials as co-operative as he 
would like. By the time they have grudg- 
ingly allowed him approximately two 
thirds of the minimum it takes, they leave 
the impression they are doing it as a per- 
sonal favor. 

Again, the superintendent must super- 
vise, placate, encourage, and please the 
two hundred or more teachers employed 
in his county. Teachers, like farmers, are 
highly individualistic, and settling all the 
problems they manage to evolve or be- 
come involved in is enough to keep an 
iron fist with two velvet gloves working 
overtime. 

Then there are the patrons who are 
Legree taskmasters, forever thinking up 
new angles to old grievances. They be- 
siege the superintendent with demands for 
everything from a new building to a dif- 
ferent teacher; from a better bus route to 
an improved water cooler. They pour in- 
to his office with requests, complaints, and 
commands, until Job himself would outdo 
the Arabs in tent folding and quietly 
stealing away. 
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The Other Fellow’s Side 


MABEL ALICE TUGGLE 
Teacher, Seventh Grade, Rustburg High School, Rustburg, Virginia 


PART I—CONSIDER THE SUPERINTENDENT 
PART II—WHAT WOULD YOUR PRINCIPAL SAY? 
PART III—A TEACHER HAS A TIME OF IT TOO 


The bus drivers come in with their 
worries, the janitors with their dissatisfac- 
tions; about that time the state board 
changes textbooks and the superintendent 
gets the blame; the next day an epidem- 
ic breaks out and preparations must be 
rushed to meet emergencies; a school is 
lost by fire and frantic negotiations are 
begun with the superintendent as the mid- 
dleman. Difficulties, requests, problems, 
propositions, and accusations thicken the 
air, and through all the worry, demands, 
pressure, political chicanery, ax grinding, 
and real and imaginary needs, the super- 
intendent moves patiently and carefully, 
working hard, and doing the best he can 
for the most people. 

And who shall belittle that service? 
Only those who have never come near 
enough to see the real work going on; only 
those who give ear to disgruntled misin- 
formation, because those who have occa- 
sion to call upon him know his full value. 

There are teachers who have many 
times felt that they were at the end of a 
blind alley. The day has been wrong, the 
system, the universe; and they have come 
to the point where they feel they have lost 
faith. To whom do they go for advice 
and help? To their superintendent, who, 
by his own example of patience and cour- 
age, lifts them up and back on the road 
again. 

A superintendent who is worthy of his 
job is wise and tolerant. His understand- 
ing encouragement has helped many a 
teacher over many a long, rough road. 
His moral support and friendly counsel 
are invaluable to the teachers, the pupils, 
and the school. He is their bulwark, their 
defender. In a sense, he is a steward of 
the people in handling a trust for them, 
and of the teachers in taking care of de- 
tails for them so that they can go ahead 
with their work. 

Serving one and all, giving of himself 
greatly, he continually strives toward the 
goal of greater service to his community 
through its richest asset, its children. 
Never doubt but that he earns every pen- 
ny of his salary. May he be given the 
strength and the time to enjoy it. 


What Would Your Principal Say? 


M THERE are principals and principals, 
but most of them have one thing in 
common. They want to do all they can 
to build up the schools for which they are 
responsible. Each one may have a differ- 
ent approach or method, but they are 
fairly unanimous in objective. A princi- 
pal has a job to do that requires a great 
deal of hard work and diplomacy. He is 
responsible to the school board, the super- 
intendent, and the patrons for administer- 
ing the affairs of his school so that the 
greatest possible service is rendered. 

When anything happens disadvanta- 
geously, he is blamed for it. It is up 
to him to see that the school progresses 
smoothly; but bickerings, petty quarrels, 
jealousies, and whispering campaigns are 
often his lot. Teacher-pupil difficulties, 
patron-teacher problems, Parent-Teacher 
Association projects, general disputes, and 
innumerable complaints often fill his days, 
as well as constant demands upon his time 
and energy to be a moving force for civic 
betterment in his community. 

In addition to being a leader and carry- 
ing the responsibilities attached, he often 
has to teach as many as three classes, and, 
in many rural schools, act as athletic di- 
rector and coach. Add to these the time 
required of him for classroom supervision, 
safety supervision, adjusting discipline 
problems, working with the 4-H Clubs 
and the Future Farmers of America, or- 
ganizing the physical-education program, 
and coping with the scores of salesmen 
who pour in and out of his office trying 
to sell him everything from an idea to 4 
moving-picture machine. Think of this 
the next time he comes in to supervise 
you. 

Suppose your principal made a list of 
the things he wished his teachers would 
not do. Would it include these? 

“I wish my teachers would not consider 
‘getting by’ enough.” 

Do you object to added responsibilities? 
Do you chafe and fret over an extra )0 
that must be done? If you are compel 
to go to meetings, do you watch the clock 
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and pray for deliverance? Have you ever 
thought that this same trait in your pu- 
pils may be only a reflection of your- 
self? Do you avoid group conferences 
you should attend because you do not wish 
to be bored, or because you know there 
will be ideas and challenges given that you 
are too indolent to meet? 

“I wish my teachers would be more 
loyal. I wish they would not talk about 
school affairs outside of school.” 

What has been your experience with 
the child who tells everything out of 
school? Though you are merely making 
conversation, your own personal interpre- 
tations and prejudices are bound to creep 
in even if unconsciously, and sooner or 
later, public opinion being the distorted 
thing it usually is, your school is divided 
against itself. 

“I wish my teachers wouldn’t be mar- 
tyrs.” 

Do you always have more than you can 
possibly do? Do you groan and fill the 
air with your cries of overworked re- 
sentment? Or worse still, do you patient- 
ly submit to all required of you with a 
sweet, suffering look, leaving no one in 
doubt, you hope, as to your beast-of- 
burden treatment and your noble acquies- 
cence? 

“I wish my teachers would try to get 
along with one another.” 

What is your experience with spiteful 
little girls in your class? How do you 
feel about the balky, non-co-operative 
pupil? What do you (Continued on page 69) 
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A Teacher Has a Time of It Too 


H A TEACHER too has problems aside 

from those that arise in her school- 
room. She is likely to need a great deal of 
help from those supposed to give it to her, 
but she does not always get it. 

There are principals and principals, and 
a teacher learns to know most of the vari- 
eties. There is the common garden vari- 
ety, sturdy, forthright, and honest, but as 
unimaginative as a turnip. There is the 
moral-willow variety who bends with 
every wind, and considers diplomacy the 
only necessary virtue. There is the violet 
who shrinks from the responsibilities re- 
quired of him, and who never really de- 
cides or directs any important issue. 
There is the lily of the field who toils not, 
but spins around getting his teachers to 
do it for him. Then there is the aloof 
snow-on-the-mountain variety who stands 
apart, far beyond the ken of his teachers, 
looking at them doubtfully and rehearsing 
religiously his one-word vocabulary of 
“no.” Finally, there is the sunflower 
who appears proud of his authority and 
shows it upon every occasion; who stands 
erect, excelling chiefly in taking most of 
the sun. 

Sometimes we are lucky enough to find 
a rare variety combining all the virtues of 
tact, firmness, sincerity, and considera- 
tion. The name orchid would hardly do 
him justice and, though rare, he is instant- 
ly recognized and received, for he is a 
combination that those who have known 
the other types can appreciate. 

An experienced teacher starting on this 
garden analogy could go on down the list 
picking out varieties she has known from 
the dependable daffodil to the exotic 
night-blooming cereus. Here are some of 
the things she could say. In fact, here are 
some of the things she has said in talking 
to her colleagues. 

“T wish my principal would not always 
say ‘no.’ ” 


A young teacher finishes college and 
gets her first job. In most cases the fact 
that she has chosen teaching is a fairly ac- 
curate index to her motives and her char- 
acter. She has an ideal. She is swept with 
a flame of high resolve to give a real serv- 
ice to the world. She believes firmly that 
she is going to do so. Give her a chance. 

I hate to think of the initiative and 
sheer daring that have met untimely 
deaths at the hands of over-cautious or 
unimaginative principals. No use to say 
that if an ideal really means anything it 
will triumph in spite of all. To be turned 
down coldly, or to be definitely forbidden 
to carry out projects and plans evolved 
in an enthusiastic ardor for accomplishing 
something, generates bewilderment and 
misunderstanding that often will turn in- 
to a defeatist attitude. Gradually she will 
get the idea that her contribution cannot 
count for much, and the rut of indiffer- 
ence and “getting by” will encompass her. 
Think twice before you say “no” and try 
to be understanding about it. 

“T wish my principal would realize that 
there are two sides to every question.” 

Are you a principal who stands upon his 
authority as England upon Gibraltar? Do 
you think the king can do no wrong— 
if you are the king? What sort of exam- 
ple of sportsmanship are you setting when 
you always insist upon having only your 
ideas adopted? When you make a hasty 
decision, are you fair enough to admit it 
and reconsider? Or if having once spo- 
ken, perhaps in haste, poor judgment, or 
irritation, do you stubbornly cling to 
your point? Is your dignity so frail a 
thing that you cannot risk admitting a 
mistake? 

“T wish my principal would not be so 
aloof.” 

Does it ever occur to you that your 
teachers may, in a sense, be afraid of you? 
Have you a sarcastic tongue or a stony 
dignity that discourages any approach? 
Do you make it difficult for your teachers 
to come to you with their plans and prob- 
lems? Or are you understanding and tol- 
erant and, above all, friendly? 

“I wish my principal would not be so 
matter-of-fact.” 

Do you take all that your teachers do 
for granted? Do you realize that teach- 
ers are people with the same traits as any 
other human being? Doesn’t a word of 
approval and encouragement from your 
superior give you a lift? Good words are 
inexpensive; couldn’t you spare a few now 
and then? Every teacher does something 
that deserves a little commendation, Even 
if you have to hunt for it, try to find it. 
You will be gratified with the dividends 
that a few words of praise pay. Even if 
it is not natural for you to give “flow- 
ers to the living,” try doing so for psy- 
chology’s sake, with the purpose of oiling 
the machine. The results will be worth- 
while in either case. (Continued on page 69) 
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"Peace and Plenty’ 


George Inness 








wonderful 


BEAUTIFUL 


pictures are like 
books, for they tell us, not in words, but 
with colors and lines and tones and shapes, 
how the artist saw the world in which he lived 


and dreamed. When we look into a picture, 
we find a message from the artist. In reading 
this message, we are interpreting the picture. 
The more we see and feel and know, the great- 
er will be our interpretation. Below is part 
° pF 6 4ény J >} ” 
of my interpretation of “Peace and Plenty. 


@ IT IS late summer, and over this 

rich and peaceful valley the sun 
It has been a 
The 


sun shone brightly while they worked, 


is slowly going down. 


very busy day for the farmers. 


and now the clouds and the sky are 
tinged with many colors, and a mel- 
low glow is cast over all the land. 
Long ago, artists never thought of 
Instead, 
they preferred to paint people. At 


making pictures of sunsets. 


last some of them decided that nature 
was important enough for a picture 
all itsown. Every object was painted 
with much care. 

Then there came an artist by the 
name of George Inness, who thought 
it much more important to paint the 


feeling that a landscape gave than to 
make a perfect copy of it. 

When we look at his wonderful 
picture, “Peace and Plenty,” we feel 
the glad peace that comes when a 
harvest is bounteous and is being 
gathered in. There are many things 
to be seen in this picture because the 
valley stretches for miles and miles. 
We are aware that there are distant 
homes, a hay wagon piled high, men 
finishing their day’s work; and yet 
what we see and feel most is the mel- 
low light from the sun. 

In contrast we get the cool, strong 
shapes of the trees and the shadows of 
evening that creep over the earth. 
How different is the light over the 
wheat field from that on the water, 
but each reflects the glory of the sky. 

George Inness painted many pic- 
tures of sunshine after showers, sun- 
sets, early morning, and storms. 

Locat ION OF THE ORIGINAL: 


MeTROPOLITAN MustuM OF ArT, 
New York 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Can you find any color in this pic- 
ture which does not seem to belong 
with the other colors? How does the 
touch of red at the left help the pic- 
ture? 

What direction of line has the art- 
ist used to give a feeling of peace? 

Why is it that the men and the bun- 
dles of wheat are not the most impor- 
tant things in the picture? 
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Look at the countryside at sunset. 
Then look at “Peace and Plenty.” 
Name all the ways in which the artist 
has helped you to appreciate the real 
sunset more. 

Collect reproductions of as many 
of Inness’ paintings as you can. Then 
decide what he liked best to paint and 
how he liked to paint it. 

Paint a picture of a harvest scene. 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Correlations 


PorEMS 


In Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1 (Owen): 
“All Things Bright and Beautiful,” by 
Cecil Frances Alexander; and “Each in His 
Own Tongue,” by William H. Carruth. 

In Required Poems, Third and Fourth Grades 
(Owen): “The Wonderful World,” by 
William B. Rands; and “September,” by 
Helen Hunt Jackson [see page 32 of this 
issue of THE INsTRUCTOR ]. 

In The Bible: Psalm 100. 

In Silver Pennies, by Blanche J. Thompson 
(Macmillan): “A Little Song of Life,” 
by Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
“America the Beautiful” (Victor 22083), 
PICTURES 
“After a Summer Shower,” by Inness. 


Various landscapes by Corot. 


“The Harvest,” by Van Gogh. 


The Artist 


B® THE first and greatest of American 
landscape painters was George Innes 
(pronounced in’nes), born in Newburgh, 
New York, May 1, 1825. It was a wix 
father who, back in the middle of the nine 
teenth century, did not insist that this deli- 
cate, imaginative boy become a grocer, but 
allowed him to work with an engraver. Un- 
able to afford art lessons for his son, who 
longed above all else to draw and paint, he 
did not keep him from seeking help where he 
could find it. Except for a short time in the 
studio of Gignoux in New York, Inness w4 
self-taught. . 
He was very much interested in the Hud- 
son River School of Painting, but felt that 
their ideas were too set and formal. He 
sought to depict something which was nearet 
the real spirit of a landscape, not a photo- 
graphic copy. Though he appreciated what 
these artists were doing, he preferred © 
follow his own beliefs, and happy it is 
American landscape painting that he did. 
When he went to Paris in 1850, he w# 
drawn to the Barbizon School and there found 
artistic encouragement and kindred spirits " 
Corot and Rousseau. (Continued on page 7° 
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W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director, Reading Clinic, Butler University, 
Indianapolis. Indiana 


B ONE of the most vital problems 
which is facing teachers today is: 
How can we develop a functional pro- 
gram of reading? Studies have shown 
that large numbers of students in high 
schools and colleges are being forced to 
drop out of school because they cannot 
read efficiently enough to profit by the 
experiences that they have in school. 

Of course the school curriculum should 
be changed in many ways, but, for the 
present at least, all children need to be 
able to get most of their information from 
the printed page. 

Everyone is agreed that it is possible to 
so guide children of normal intelligence 
(80 1.Q. and above) that they will learn 
to read efficiently. In fact, some school 
systems have developed reading programs 
in which all these children learn to read. 

The first requirement in such a pro- 
gram is that no child start to read until 
he has developed reading readiness. How 
to develop and test for such readiness was 
discussed in the October 1935 issue of 
THe INSTRUCTOR. 

The second requirement is that an ex- 
perience method of teaching, in which the 
child learns to read when he sees the need 
for it, is used. Such a method was de- 
scribed in THE INsrructor for Novem- 
ber 1935, 

It is true that in many school systems 
a large percentage of the children are not 
eficient readers. In some schools as many 
as §0 per cent of the children are so handi- 
capped. Granted that the beginners may 
be saved from such a fate, what can be 
done for those already in trouble? 

The writer believes that it is disastrous 
to keep a child at a task which he is un- 
able to do. Such a situation not only 
makes the pupil feel inferior, but also 
tends to develop many bad work habits. 
A study of any group of retarded chil- 
dren will show that most of them have 
developed serious emotional maladjust- 
ments. Studies of delinquents show that 
very few have succeeded in school. 

Therefore, the writer recommends that 
children who are unable to read well 
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Dr. Townsend’s answers to questions about the 
teaching of reading appear each month in our de- 
partment, “Your Counselor Service,” page 61. 





enough to succeed at the tasks required of 
them in the regular classroom, be removed 
to a special room where they spend prac- 
tically all their time in reading activities. 
In one semester or less, most of these 
children can join regular classes again. 

If such a program is to be carried out 
in a community, a reading clinic should 
be established. So many teachers and ad- 
ministrators have asked about materials 
and supplies for such a room that the 
writer will describe the equipment which 
he has found valuable for his own use. 

The teacher of the special group has 
two tasks: to diagnose the special difficul- 
ties of each pupil, and to provide suit- 
able remedial reading activities. In other 
words he will determine each pupil’s read- 
ing ability, and then help him reach the 
level of performance which is necessary 
if he is to make a satisfactory adjustment 
in a regular group. A diagnosis is usually 
an individual matter, but much of the 
remedial work can be done by working 
with small groups of children. 


Many teachers bring 
children to the read- 
ing clinic at Butler 
University and learn 
to do diagnostic and 
remedial work by do- 
ing. From left to 
right: boy’s eyes be- 
ing checked by means 
of the Telebinocular, 
some children reading 
to Dr. Townsend from 
the Metron-O-Scope, 
and Mrs. Townsend 
photographing the eye 
movements of a boy 
using an Ophthalm-O- 
Graph. 





THE D1acNnosis 


The writer wishes to emphasize the fact 
that children with serious reading difficul- 
ties have usually developed serious person- 
ality problems as well. The teacher must 
not only find the special reading problems 
of each student, but must study the total 
personality pattern as manifested at both 
home and school. Therefore, the keeping 
of a case history is essential. For this pur- 
pose the writer has found very useful the 
Case Record blank based on the Detroit 
Scale of Behavior Factors, which is pub- 
lished in connection with The Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Behavior-Problem Chil- 
dren, by Baker and Traphagen. 

The first task of the teacher is to dis- 
cover whether the child has any physical 
handicaps which would make it hard for 
him to learn to read. The Ophthalmic 
Telebinocular, with the four sets of tests 
(three by Betts and one an adaptation of 
Gray’s Oral Reading Check Tests) which 
have been prepared for use with it, is very 
helpful in discovering difficulties that have 
to do with vision. If the school can secure 
an Ophthalm-O-Graph, it will be useful 
in finding visual difficulties. This is an 
instrument which photographs eye move- 
ments in reading. 

The 4-B audiometer is the most efficient 
means of checking hearing, but a watch 
serves the purpose. Each child should 
be checked for cerebral dominance since 
this is one of the most common factors 
having to do with reading deficiencies. 
Recent investigations have shown that it 
is not the child who is definitely left- 
handed who is apt to develop reading dif- 
ficulties, but the one who has confused 
dominance. Tests to show hand, eye, and 
foot preference should be used as well 
as tests of visual imagery. Stanger and 


Donohue, in their book, Prediction and 
Prevention of Reading Difficulties, \ist 
a number of tests which need no special 
equipment. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


Correct Speech 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Elizabeth Sturges 


Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, 
Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The following sentences contain one hun- 
dred of our most common English errors. 
Underline the correct word within each 
parenthesis. 

1. She wanted to (lay, lie) down. 

2. Your book is different (than, from) 
mine. 

3. We (use, used) to go there. 

4. Neither of the boys (is, are) able to 
do it. 

§. I (could have, could of) read that. 

6. Anybody who cares to may leave 
(their, his) books here. 

7. She does not know (if, whether) she 
can find it. 

8. Jack is the (oldest, older) of the two 
brothers. 

9. (Who, Whom) did you see? 

10. She (lay, laid) down her books. 

11. You (hadn’t ought, ought not) to 
do that. 

12. Mary (don’t, doesn’t) want it. 

13. Everybody had given (his, their) 
money. 

14. (These kind, This kind) of work is 
hard. 

15. It was a secret between him and (I, 
me). 

16. It looks (like, as if) it might rain. 

17. Did she (leave, let) you go? 

18. I will divide the eggs (among, be- 
tween) the four children. 

19. They read (there, their) stories. 

20. The cat (come, came) back. 

21. Did you see Ruth and (she, her) ? 

22. We have (done, did) it before. 

23. Please (sit, set) the plant here. 

24. The child (laid, lay) asleep. 

25. He (let, left) his books home. 

26. Was it Harry (who, whom) you 
saw? 

27. Is it this (that, what) you meant? 

28. Do you like this (kind of, kind of 
a) suit? 

29. The chair was (broke, broken). 

30. When you go home, (bring, take) 
this note to your mother. 

31. Baby was (laying, lying) in bed. 

32. The cats (fought, fit) each other. 

33. We (see, saw) the boys play ball 
yesterday. 

34. Did you (lay, lie) the baby down? 

35. It is (almost, most) time to go. 

36. Please don’t come (without, un- 
less) you have your book. 

37. I (haven’t got, haven’t) a pen. 

38, One of these pens (is, are) mine. 
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39. Have you (began, begun) yet? 

40. Her cousin and (her, she) came in. 

41. You have done (good, well) today. 

42. I divided the candy (among, be- 
tween) Clara and Sue. 

43. Tickets will be (gave, given) to the 
winner. 

44, Try to write (like, as) Robert does. 

45. You (were, was) to have gone. 

46. The boys (began, begun) to work. 

47. The longest of these streams (flows, 
flow) past our house. 

48. (Him, He) and I will go. 

7. You should have (rang, rung) the 
§0. Have you ever (drank, drunk) tea? 
51. You may row (acrost, across) the 

lake. 

§2. You should have (set, sat) here. 

53. Have you (brought, brung) money? 

§4. (This here, This) book is good. 

55. Who (drank, drunk) the milk? 

§6. Please (can, may) we leave early? 

§7. The plants were (froze, frozen) . 

58. I could have (gone, went) if I had 
known about it. 

59. I (done, did) my work yesterday. 

60. He (seen, saw) me when I went in. 

61. She said that she (liked, loved) 
strawberries and cream. 

62. The bell (rang, rung) as I came in. 

63. They have (laid, lain) there long. 

64. If I (was, were) you, I should go. 

65. Lhave (wrote, written) my letter. 

66. Either Mary or Jane may bring 
(their, her) paper. 

67. He replied, “It is (me, I).” 

68. (That, That there) is the one I 
mean. 

69. The girls must have (took, taken) 
their books. 

70. Which of the three brothers is the 

(older, oldest) ? 

71. Did she (accept, except) the gift? 

72. Shall we (fix, mend) the holes in 
the tennis net? 

73. The boys stood (in back of, behind) 
the girls. 

74. She hadn’t (anything, nothing) 
wrong. 

75. He (give, gave) me this pen. 

76. May I (lend, borrow) your pen? 

77. He (can’t, can) scarcely walk. 

78. The baby (is, isn’t) scarcely old 
enough to walk. 

79. She has (less, fewer) errors than 
she had yesterday. 

80. I found it (in, into) the closet. 

81. Where were you (setting, sitting) ? 

82. The pipes had (bursted, burst). 

83. The girls stayed (at, to) home. 

84. The kites started to (raise, rise). 

85. Both of my brothers (has, have) 


new suits, 





86. He did not know it (good, well), 
87. (Will, Won’t) no one tell me? 


88. Many of our seaside resorts have ,p 


(healthy, healthful) climate. 

89. You cannot finish (unless, with. 
out) you work faster. 

90. I borrowed a pencil (off of, from) 
Maud. 

91. She had a letter addressed to (me, 


_myself). 


92. Did you mean (them, those) boys? 

93. Keep (off, off of) the grass, 

94. He has many friends (beside, be. 
sides) these. 

95. Neither John (or, nor) Henry 
could go at noon. 

96. Miss Smith (taught, learned) her, 

97. Neither of them (go, goes) now. 

98. They work better than (we, us). 

99. The car was (drove, driven) home. 

100. She (sung, sang) very sweetly, 

(For key, see page 78) 


Some Historic Spots 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Milton C. Eastman 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


Fill the blanks with the correct word or 
words. In giving the name of a city or 
town, give also the name of the state in 
which it is located. 

1. Our national capital is ____.. 

2. Cambridge, Massachusetts, is the 
seat of University. 

3. The center of the witchcraft delu- 
sion in America was at _______. , 

4. It was at that the first bat- 
tle of the Revolution was fought. 

5. Bunker Hill, in , was the 
scene of a battle during the Revolution. 

6. Washington and his troops suffered 
a terrible winter at 


We wiekiatasiash is where Cornwallis surren- | 


dered to Washington. 

8. The Constitutional Convention met 
Sh snttpnsanenn in May, 1787. 

9. The building in which the Constitu- 
tional Convention met is _________.. 

10. John Brown’s raid took place at 


11. Washington’s home is - 

12. Jefferson’s home is , 

13. Lincoln’s birthplace was located in 
cagcamant County, Kentucky. 

14. is the scene of General 
Pickett’s celebrated charge. 

15. The capital of the Confederacy was 


16. Grant’s tomb is in __- 

17. Faneuil Hall is in 

18. The oldest town in the United 
States is ‘ 

19. Lincoln’s tomb is at + - 

20. Many people make the trip % 
______ to see where the Pilgrims landed. 

(For key, see page 73) 
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Three Geography Tests 
FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
Hope Mitchener 


Teacher, Intermediate Grades, 
Belton Public Schools, Belton, Missouri 


SWITZERLAND 


|. Fill the blanks with the correct word 
or words. 

1. Switzerland is called the ___. of 
Europe because many tourists spend their 
holidays there. 


2. The center of the _____ _- Mountains 
is in Switzerland. 

3. The source of the River is in 
Switzerland. 

4, is the capital of Switzerland. 


Il. If the statement is true, write 'T after 
it; if not true, write F. 
1. It rains often in Switzerland. 
2. Wood is the chief building material. 
3. The Swiss are idle people. 
4. The Swiss people eat much cheese. 
§. The Swiss mountaineer can make his 
living by farming alone. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Fill the blanks with the correct word or 
words. 

1. The western part of the Netherlands 
is called __ 

2. , a great seaport, is the most 
important commercial port in the Nether- 
lands. 

3. The industry of 
Amsterdam famous. 


__.... has made 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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Labor Day and ‘Constitution Day are nationally observed in 
We should display the flag on these occasions. 





4. The Dutch people manufacture 
much sacl 

5. In the Netherlands ____ 
take the place of roads and railroads. 

6. The Dutch have built - oo 
many places to keep back the sea. 

7. The is an arm of the North 
Sea. 

8. Most of the houses in the Nether- 
lands are made of 

9. Holland sends 
the world. 


often 


to all parts of 


Norway 


I. Underline the word in the parenthesis 
that makes each sentence correct. 

1. Northern Norway has (more, few- 
er) people than southern Norway. 

2. (Bergen, Hammerfest) is nearer the 
North Pole than is any other town in the 
world. 

3. A summer pasture in Norway is 
called a (saeter, fiord). 

4. The long narrow inlets of the west- 
ern coast of Norway are (skerries, fiords) . 

§. Large quantities of butter and cheese 
(are not, are) exported from Norway. 

6. (Cod, Trout) is abundant in Nor- 
wegian waters. 

7. It rains (much, little) in Norway. 


II. Fill the blanks with the correct word 

or words. 
1. The 

in Norway. 
2. The power of the 

is changed into electricity. 
3. The farmers in Norway raise... 
4, is Norway’s largest city. 

(For key, see page 66) 


Fiord is the longest fiord 


in Norway 





Questions relating tothe 
teaching of social stud- 
ies, elementary science, 
and language are an- 
swered monthly in this 
magazine in the depart- 
ment “Your Counselor 
Service.” 
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A Test in Agriculture 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


W. M. Sparks 


Teacher of Agriculture, Ozan Public School, 
Ozan, Arkansas 


I. If the statement is true, write 'T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Soil is finely divided rock material 
mixed with a small amount of decayed 
organic matter. 

2. That portion of the earth’s surface 
which occurs beneath the soil is called 
subsoil. 

3. Less than 5 per cent of the total 
weight of the soil is important plant food. 

4. The nitrogen content of the soil is 
not an important factor in its productive 
power. 

§. The dark-colored soils are always the 
most fertile. 

6. The soil is full of life such as bac- 
teria, molds, and worms. 

7. Soil deterioration develops largely 
as a result of a careless system of agricul- 
ture. 

8. Millions of acres of land have been 
abandoned in the United States. 

9. Erosion has no effect on soil deteri- 
oration. 

10. Wind erosion and water erosion are 
the two common types of soil erosion. 

11. Green manure is necessary to prop- 
er soil maintenance. 

12. Cover crops are unimportant in 
proper soil conservation. 

13. There would be no waste land if 
proper land usage were practiced. 

14. Cotton is the best crop to follow a 
green manure crop. 

15. Limestone is not needed in most 
soils. 

16. Leaving land unplowed lessens soil 
erosion. 

17. Terraces should be used in prevent- 
ing erosion. 

18. Legumes and nonlegumes are the 
two classes of green manure. 

19. Bacteria and worms are harmful to 
the soil. 

20. Rows running north and south 
check wind erosion better than rows run- 
ning east and west. 


II. Fill the blanks with the correct word 
or words. 
1. Four factors that influence soil ero- 
sion are sae 
2. If a plant shows a yellowish color it 
is an indication that it is in need of 
3. Running rows around the slope of a 
hill is called farming. 
4. The most extensive potash deposits 
in the world are in ________.. 
5. Most of the world’s supply of nitrate 
of soda comes from 
(For key, see page 66) 
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A Unit on Sugar 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HAZLE KANE MOTT 
Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, Louisiana 


I. Approach. 

One of the boys in the class was inter- 
ested in sugar. He asked his aunt to write 
to a commercial firm for a sugar exhibit, 
and when it arrived he brought it to 
school. All of the children became inter- 
ested in the exhibit. Some went to the 
encyclopedias for information. 

II. Objectives. 

A. To learn where sugar cane, sugar 

beets, and sugar-maple trees are grown. 

B. To learn the importance of sugar in 

the diet. 

C. To learn how dependent one part of 

the world is on another part. 

D. To learn the value of sugar-beet by- 

products in the development of the 

livestock industry. 

E. To know that the introduction of 

such cultivated crops as the sugar beet 

has reclaimed thousands of acres of 
land. 

F. To know that the introduction of 

such cultivated crops as the sugar beet 

has made it possible for thousands of 
farmers to raise their standard of living. 


From the fields the 
sugar beets are tak- 
en to factories to 7 
be washed, weighed, 
and run through the 
slicing machines. 
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III. Questions to be answered. 


A. Where was the first sugar made? 

B. Where does sugar cane grow? 

C. Where do sugar beets grow? 

D. How much sugar does Louisiana 
produce? 

E. What other states grow enough sug- 
ar cane to make sugar? 

F, What cities in the United States are 
great sugar ports? 

G. Is much sugar produced in the 
Philippine Islands? 

H. Is sorghum like sugar cane? 

I. What are the by-products of sugar 
cane? 

J. What are the by-products of sugar 
beets? 

K. What country uses the most sugar? 
L. What sort of climate and soil do 
sugar cane and sugar beets require? 





If you want help in teaching the social 
studies or in the use of visual aids, send 
your questions to Mrs. Stevens or to 
Dr. McClusky, whose departments appear 
in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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M. Where do sugar maples grow? 

N. How much granulated sugar comes 
from a ton of beets? 

O. How is saccharin made? 

P. Can sugar cane grow in the same 
soil each year without rotation? 

Q. Who introduced sugar beets into 
the United States? Sugar cane? 


IV. Correlations with school subjects. 


A. Social science. 

1. History of sugar through the ages, 

2. The effect of the sugar industry 

on the early history of Louisiana. 

3. Sugar in early colonial history. 
B. Geography. 

Climate, zones, and rainfall in dif- 
ferent countries where sugar cane, sugar 
beets, and sugar maples are grown. 

C. Reading. 

1. Reading for definite information 

on sugar. 

2. Reading stories about sugar. 

3. Reading for definite information 

on costumes of various periods in 

connection with a pageant. 
D. English. 

1. Writing stories of sugar cane, sug- 

ar beets, and maple sugar. 

2. Writing and giving pageant, “The 

Sugar Bowl of Louisiana.” 

E. Drawing. 

1. Making pictures to illustrate the 

story of sugar from the planting of 

the cane to the making of sugar. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Afull-grown sugar-cane , 
jungle looks something 
like a field of corn, and 
may be twenty feet high. 
The stalks, like those 
of bamboo, are divided 
into many joints. 
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When the sap begins to 
flow in early spring, the 
sugar-maple trees are 
tapped. The sap drips 
into pails hung up to 
catch it, and the farmer 
goes around to collect it 


‘at regular intervals. 








HB FOR this month’s studies in apprecia- 

tion we are using two short selections 
—one a very old favorite, the other a bit 
of modern verse. An effort has been 
made to approximate actual classroom 
procedure which can be used anywhere, 
in graded or ungraded schools. The only 
fixed requirement is that copies of the 
poems be available to the pupils. 


“SEPTEMBER” 


Arousing pleasant anticipation— 

Children are always eager to tell their 
own personal experiences about trips they 
have taken, whether on foot, in an auto- 
mobile, or by train. We can begin build- 
ing up to our study by questions which 
will indulge this inclination. 

“How many of you have taken trips 
somewhere during the last two or three 
weeks? Bob, where did you go? Did 
anyone else take an automobile trip out 
into the country? Did you drive slowly 
enough so that you could see some of the 
things which tell us that summer is al- 
most over?” 

Encourage the children to mention all 
the changes to be seen in nature: the 
dusty roads; changing colors of leaves; 
appearance of the fields; birds and flowers 
seen along the roadside; birds flying south 
in groups; cool mornings and evenings, 
but warm noontimes; shortening days 
and lengthening nights; the occupations 
of people whom they saw in the fields. 

“Did any of you happen to be close to 
a stream? Had it dried up during the 
summer, or could you see your reflection 
(shadow) in the water?” 





September 


HELEN HUNT JACKSON 


The goldenrod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down; 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 
In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun; 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook, 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook; 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies— 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather 

And autumn’s best of cheer. 


32 





Lesson Plans for Teaching Poetry 


If possible, you should have a milkweed 
pod to show the class. Indeed, it could be 
made the point of departure in arousing 
the mood of pleasant anticipation. Hold 
it up and ask the pupils to name it. Show 
the inside of the pod; let them feel the 
“hidden silk.” Casually remark that you 
found it along the roadside—that it is 
just one of many signs of approaching 
autumn. Ask whether they know any 
others, gradually launching into the 
questioning suggested above. 


Presentation of the poem— 

“One of our American poets, a very 
observing woman whose heart thrilled to 
all the lovely things in nature, has put in- 
to a poem her feelings about September 
days. As I read the poem to you, notice 
whether or not she mentions anything 
that we ourselves cannot find in our neigh- 
borhood. Try to imagine all the color- 
ful things she paints for us.” 

Read orally, with good expression, not- 
ing the absence of punctuation after 
many lines. This is to ward off the chil- 
dren’s tendency to pause after every line, 
making it degenerate into singsong. 


Discussion— 

“What pictures did you see, Evelyn? 
Max, did you see something else? Sam, 
what picture do you like best? Now let 
us each read the poem silently to see 
whether we overlooked any. 

“Did you find any words which puz- 
zled you? (Stress the meanings of the 
following, as well as accurate pronunci- 
ation: gentian’s fringes, sedges flaunt, 
odors, tokens.) While we look at the 
poem again, Carl will tell us all the words 
he sees which mention color (yellow 
goldenrod, brown corn, blue gentians, 
yellow butterflies). Can you find any 
words which suggest color (apples, dusty, 
sedges, asters, grapes)? Dusty is not a 
color word, but is it a good describing 
word? 

“Very often we get our pictures 
through words that tell of smell and of 
action, as well as color. Why-.do the 
grapes smell so fragrant in the early morn- 
ing? How does the poet give us the idea 
that there are many butterflies?» Is flut- 
ter a good word to describe their motion? 
In the third stanza, how can 

asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook?” 


Provision for creative expression— 
“Who will select some of the words 
which are especially beautiful? Now, 
who will volunteer to read the poem 
aloud, making us feel the beauty of these 
words? Perhaps for drawing lessons some 
of you can sketch some of the things the 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor in English, 
Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Illinois 


poet describes. Also, when we are writ- 
ing or talking, maybe we can remember 
to use some of the poet’s descriptive 
words. If anyone thinks that he can 
write a poem, even if only four lines, that 
makes us see some bit of September, we 
shall be glad to listen while it is read.” 


“SILVER” 


“We have enjoyed the description of 
September days in the lovely poem by 
Helen Hunt Jackson. Autumn nights, 
too, have a beauty which authors have 
sung in prose and verse. Especially has 
the moonlight caught the fancy of poets 
—the beauty of what is called the harvest 
moon. Perhaps you can recall’ songs 
which use that very expression, “harvest 
moon”; do you understand why it is so 
named? 

“Think for a moment of the lightest 
moonlight night that you can remember. 
Did the moonlight really have any color 
to it? How plainly could you see things? 

“The poet is going to describe a night 
that is truly as light as day. He calls his 
poem ‘Silver.’ As you read it notice how 
many times that word occurs. (Chil- 
dren read the poem silently.) 

“How many of you saw some things 
quite plainly in the moonlight? While | 
read the poem aloud, try to get all the de- 
tails of the word (Continued on page 71) 





Silver 


WALTER de la MARE 


Slowly, silently, now the moon 
Walks the night in her silver shoon; 
This way and that she peers, and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees; 
One by one the casements catch 
Her beams beneath the silvery thatch; 
Couched in his kennel, like a log, 
With paws of silver sleeps the dog; 
From their shadowy cote the white 
breasts peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep; 
A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 
With silver claws and a silver eye; 
And moveless fish in the water gleam 
By silver reeds in a silver stream. 


From “Peacock Pie,” by Walter de la Mare, by permission 
of the publishers, Henry Holt and Company, New York 
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HANDWORK— 
THINGS TO DRAW, 
PAINT, OR MAKE 


A Harvest Booklet 


FOR ALL GRADES 
MARION KASSING 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 





@ FALL fruits and vegetables are available tc almost 

anyone as specimens for drawing and coloring. Be- 
cause vegetables are common things, their beauty of line 
and color is often disregarded. If it is not possible to 
get specimens with leaves, most of the root vegetables 
at least can be kept a short time in moist sand, where 
they will grow fine new leaves. 

Upper-grade children will enjoy creating pencil, 
water-color, and crayon drawings of fall fruits and 
vegetables. Using cut paper, as shown in the illustra- 
tions on this page, is a further possibility. It will throw 


1gs 


ht the emphasis upon the characteristic shape and coloring 
his f ; 
a of the object, and upon the use of harmonious colors. 


The drawings may be used for health posters showing 
common foods in the diet, or in connection with a unit 
in the social studies. Individual drawings of vegetables 
may be arranged either on separate pages for a booklet, 
or grouped for a booklet cover. (Continued on page 71) 








In Jessie Todd’s article on page 3 and 
in her column on page 62, you will find 
many interesting handwork suggestions. 
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DON'T FORGET |. a. 
YOUR FINAL G'S | =icomcm 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, New York 


M HERE are some suggestions in poster 

form for teaching the correct use of 
English. Let your pupils work out original 
posters emphasizing spelling and language. 
They will take special pride in exhibiting 
their posters on bulletin boards in the corri- 
dors and classrooms of the school. 
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A THREE-DIMENSION PICTURE OF 
THE SIGNING OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
) SEPTEMBER 17, 178) 


| MABEL BETSY HILL 


® A STRONG pasteboard box about 9” x 12”; 

1%” makes a suitable case for this picture. | 
should be black, although any very dark color would 
be satisfactory. 

Around the top of the cover, one inch from each 
edge, draw lines carefully with a ruler. Cut out the 
center with a sharp knife, using a ruler or a T square. 
This leaves a frame one inch wide. 

Cut a piece of lightweight cardboard just the size 
of the inside of the box, and on it draw the back- 
ground. Color the walls very light, preferably 

. white. The curtains could be dark red or green, 
Press the background into the box. 

Draw all figures on white drawing paper, and 
color as desired. The men’s clothing should be rather 
dark, although at that date men wore more colorful 
garments than today. Their suits could be dark blue, 
red, brown, or green. Make waistcoats light. Leave 
stockings and frills at wrists and neck white. General 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin should have 

iii white wigs. In fact, nearly all men wore 


























































































67 them. One or two might have dark wigs. 
See The figures in the foreground should wear 
‘ the darker clothing and the dark wigs to 
make them stand out. (Continued om page 67) 
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Activities for September 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
Teacher, Chatham Rural School No. 5, East Chatham, New York 
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f LAST September we chose a harvest 
theme for our room. Our window 


decorations were autumn leaves. Paper 
laves were colored on both sides with 
crayons in brilliant autumn hues, cut out, 
and pasted on the windows. (See deco- 
rated window on opposite page.) The 
curtain ties were bands of rust-colored 
crepe paper. 

On a blackboard we sketched a field of 
crn which had been cut and shocked. 





SRS 
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The borders on the other blackboards were 
branches of apples, as shown below. 

During the first month of school, the 
governor of our state issued a safety proc- 
lamation. We made big posters showing 
various ways in which children might help 
to make highways safer, and mailed them 
to our automobile club to be posted in 
public places about town. 

For the map corner we made outline 
maps of the United States. On these we 





glued grains, seeds, and pictures of the 
products of various sections and states. 

The sand table represented a congested 
traffic section of a city. One street was 
a shopping district with restricted park- 
ing. All streets were named. Signals were 
correctly placed and safety signs set up at 
strategic points. Along one side we laid 
the track of a toy railroad train, and built 
an underground pass in order to eliminate 
a hazardous grade crossing. 
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Drawing Children 
Going to School 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


M@ SCHOOL has begun. The children are eager to return to 

the classroom to study and to learn from the teacher, from 
one another, and from books. During their vacation they had 
time to learn things outside of school and to experiment. Now 
they are ready for something new. 


Drawing the pictures— 

Would you like to learn to draw children going to school? 
Look at the children shown here. Their hair is combed neatly 
and they are washed very clean. In the picture on the right- 
hand side of the page the children have tablets in their hands. 

The two pictures have different arrangements of light and 
dark values. One has trees, flowers, and a sun. The other has a 
house, trees, and a squirrel. Each has a road. The road is wide 
near you. You have very likely noticed that a road always looks 
narrower as it goes farther and farther away. 

You will have fun making a plaid dress on the girl, or a plaid 
or striped sweater on the boy. Maybe you will make figured 
socks on the boy, or put a hair ribbon on the girl. 

Maybe you will have a farm in the background. You prob- 
ably already know that the part of the picture which is behind 
the children is called the background. Perhaps you will draw 
a different kind of house. Maybe you will draw the children’s 
mother or grandmother in the door and a baby sister or brother 
looking out of the window. You may like to draw a little 
dog or a kitten running after the children. 

Perhaps you will make leaves on the trees yellow and red for 
autumn, You may want to draw flowers (Continued on page 79) 
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ILLUSTRATED 
UNIT OF WORK 


How SD Animals 
ive Coget ow? 





Courtesy, Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Connecticut 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


HB ONE of the most fascinating 
and important phases of ele- 
mentary science is the study of 
animals in their relation to one 
another and to man. Children 
can be taught to look at nature 
objectively, gaining an under- 
standing of how animals help and 
harm one another, and their im- 
portance in the life of mankind. 
This ten-page unit furnishes 
lesson material and _ illustrations 
for use in such a study. It con- 
tains material for any grade. 


The majestic golden eagle is 
found throughout the Northern 
Hemisphere, and eats all sorts 
of wild game. It is one of the 
largest birds of prey. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 


FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


_ THE study of animal life is always in- 

teresting to elementary pupils. When 
such a study is built around the solving of 
certain related problems concerning the 
habits of animals, it is likely to assume 
better organization and the outcomes will 
doubtless be more desirable than would 
otherwise be the case. 

Animal study should involve as much 
actual observation of live specimens and 
their natural habits as possible. It should 
provide ample opportunity for pupils to 
carry on elementary research in phases of 
the study which interest them. 

The important meanings to be devel- 
oped are listed as a guide to the teacher. 
The unit may well be expanded to include 
plant life and its relation to animal life, 
and the relation of both these types of life 
to man. 

The unit might be introduced by the 
use of lantern slides, pictures on the bulle- 
tin board, a motion picture, or a field trip, 
depending on the equipment available. 
General objectives— 

i. To develop interest in the immediate 
environment. 

2. To give knowledge of the habits of 
wild animals and of the interrelationship 
among them. 

3. To develop the habit of careful ob- 
servation of environment. 

4, To introduce the pupils to the use 
of scientific methods in solving problems. 


For Primary Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. What are some good ways to study 
wild animals? 

2. What are the kinds of animals that 
live near your school? 

3. How do animals differ in the way 
they live together? 

B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Many animals live in groups to pro- 
tect themselves, and to get food. 

2. Animals are well fitted to live where 
they do, and to obtain their food. 

3. Animals differ from one another in 
their habits. 

4. Some animals are enemies of one an- 
other; some help one another. 

§. Accurate information is found by 
careful observation, and by consulting ac- 
curate source material. 

C. Activities 

1. Observe animals to find out how 
they live together. 

2. Read stories about how animals help 
one another. 

3. Keep a record of your observations. 
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For Middle Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. In what ways are animals harmful 
to other animals? 

2. How are insects harmful to other 
animals? 

3. How does man harm animals? 

4. How do animals harm man? 

§. What different ways do animals 
have to catch other animals? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Animals spend much of their time 
finding food. 

2. Animals eat other kinds of animals. 

3. Animals are well adapted to get and 
eat different kinds of foods. 

4. Animals protect themselves against 
other animals in different ways. 
C. Activities— 

1. Make a list of the kinds of foods 
wild animals eat. 

2. Find pictures that show how birds 
are fitted to eat different kinds of foods. 

3. Take a field trip to find evidences 
that animals eat other animals. 


For Upper Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How do animals warn one another 
cf danger? 

2. How do bees live together in a hive? 

3. How does man help animals? 

4, How do ants and plant lice live to- 
gether? 

5. How are beavers and muskrats alike 
and how are they different? 

6. What happens in a prairie-dog vil- 
lage? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Animals are dependent upon one 
another. 

2. Animals do not help one another 
consciously, 

3. There is division of labor in the col- 
onies of insects and other animals. 

4, Some insects are helpful and some 
are harmful to man. 
C. Activities— 

1. Make a trip to a beaver colony if 
possible. 

2. Try to show your class a motion pic- 
ture on beavers or on honeybees. 

3. Visit a beekeeper, and find out about 
the life in a beehive. 





Mrz. Blough conducts a question-and-answer 
column on elementary science each month 
in THE INSTRUCTOR. You will find it in 
the department “Your Counselor Service.” 
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In autumn, the % 
muskrat builds 
a winter shel- 
ter of mud and 
plant materials 
above the water. 
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WILD ANIMALS CAN 
Come fo Chermrselves 
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Prairie dogs tunnel burrows underground where water cannot enter. 
Here they store their food, rear their young, and hibernate in winter. 
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When a hive is too crowded, the 
old queen and many of her colony 
swarm, and look for a new home. 
Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
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Several beaver 
families often 
work together 
to build a dam 
and collect a 
supply of food 
for the winter. 
Each family has 
its own “lodge.” 


Because it is large, 
fierce, and swift of 
flight, the goshawk 
easily captures 
prey, which may be 
of considerable size. 
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Bees make honey from the néctar of flowers 
and store it in wax cells which they make. 
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WHY DO ANIMALS LIVE IN GROUPS? 


For Primary Grades 


HOW WE CAN STUDY OUR ANIMAL NEIGHBORS 


1. How can we find out interesting 
things about animals? 

2. How can we prove that our infor- 
mation is true? 

3. Where might we find animals near 
our school? 


One of the best ways to find out about 
the living things around you is to watch 
them. Some people never know the inter- 
esting things about their animal neighbors 
because they never see them. Perhaps you 
have never learned to watch the animals 
that live near you. If every girl and 
boy in your class will watch carefully, 
they will be surprised at the many things 
they can discover. 

Perhaps there is a nest of young rabbits 
in the grass of a field or vacant lot which 
you pass every morning and evening. 
Probably there is a nest of birds in a tree 
in your front yard or under the eaves of 
your garage. There may be a swarm of 
bees in an old tree in the park near your 
house. A family of squirrels may be mak- 
ing its home in the branches of trees that 
you pass every day. A field mouse may be 
raising her family in the tall grass of a 
meadow near your home or along the 
fence in your back yard. Suppose you 
begin to look for the animals that are 
your neighbors. Tell the other girls and 
boys in your class what you learn about 
these animals. 

You may find stories about animals and 
their habits in books at home and at school. 
Try to collect as many of these stories as 
you can. Perhaps you can tell the stories 
to your class, or you may wish to read 
them aloud to your friends. Try to find 
true stories. If you are not sure that the 
stories are true, then you may do these 
things to find out: (1) Learn whether 
the story was written by a scientist or an 
author who writes true stories about ani- 
mals. (2) Look in several other books and 
see whether they agree with your story. 
(3) Ask your teachers or some other per- 
sons whether they can help to find out the 
truth about the story. (4) Try to watch 
the animals yourself and decide whether 
the author of the story is right. Be sure to 
watch very carefully. Try to see several 
animals before you make up your mind. 

You will find out that many kinds of 
animals live in groups. Some animals, like 
bees, live in very large groups. Other ani- 
mals, like squirrels, may live in small fam- 
ilies, Can you think of some reasons why 
animals often live together? 
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HOW ANIMALS PROTECT ONE ANOTHER 


1. What are some of the enemies of ani- 
mals? 

2. How can a group of animals protect 
itself against its enemies? 


Many animals live in groups so that 
they can protect themselves better. 

Almost all animals have enemies. Owls 
and hawks eat the smaller birds. Wolves 
and coyotes eat rabbits and many other 
smaller animals. 

A group of animals living together can 
protect itself against its enemies better 
than one animal alone could protect itself. 
Have you ever seen two or three birds 
screaming at a red squirrel and chasing 
him out of the tree where the birds have 
their nest? Have you ever seen several 
kingbirds chasing a hawk? Perhaps you 
have seen pictures of a group of musk 
oxen that were standing with their faces 
headed out from a circle so that they could 
fight an enemy no matter which direction 
the enemy came from. 

Animals must also protect themselves 
against the weather. Elk and deer live in 
droves in the woods. Bees live in swarms 
in hives or trees. Many kinds of animals 
like beavers and muskrats work together 
to build a house. Inside this house the ani- 
mals live together and keep warm. 

Animals often give warning sounds to 
one another if they are living in a group. 
Beavers slap their tails on the water and 
in this way warn their group of danger. 
Perhaps you can think of still other rea- 
sons for animals living in groups. 


Things to do— 

1. Try to find stories of how animals 
protect themselves against their enemies 
and against the cold and snow in winter. 

2. Make a list of the ways in which ani- 
mals protect themselves. 
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HOW ANIMALS HELP ONE ANOTHER GET FOOD 


1. In what ways are animals helpful to 
one another in getting food? 
2. What kinds of foods do animals eat? 


Some animals that live in groups help 
one another get food. Of course you 
know that bees gather the sweet juice and 
the pollen from flowers. From the sweet 
juice they make honey. From the honey 
and pollen they make other food for the 
bees in their hive to eat. 





If you could watch a colony of beaver; 
at work in the autumn, you might see the 
beavers cutting trees and carrying the 
branches to the pond where they live. Op 
the bottom of the pond, they make a great 
pile of this wood. In winter the beaver; 
swim under the ice and carry the pieces of 
wood to their houses. Inside the house 
they eat the bark from the wood. 

Wolves and coyotes often hunt for food 
in pairs or in groups. Several wolves to- 
gether can kill an animal that one wolf 
alone would be afraid to attack. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a list of all the animals you 
have seen near your school. Which one; 
live alone? Which ones live in groups? 

2. Find out how mother animals help 


their young to find food. 
’ 


HOW ANIMALS HELP 
ONE ANOTHER MAKE HOMES 


1. In what ways are animals helpful to 
one another in making homes? 

2. Of what kinds of material are ani- 
mal homes made? 


Some of the animals you have watched 
help one another to make their homes, 
Did you ever see the home of a paper 
wasp? It was made by the jaws and feet 
of hundreds of wasps. They made it from 
wood that they gathered from old dry 
fence posts and shingles. ‘They gathered 


tiny bits of this wood and chewed it with | 


their jaws. Then they fastened these tiny 
bits of material together to make their 
home. If you find an old wasp nest, you 
can examine it and see the tiny pieces 
that have been fastened together. 

Beavers work together to build a dam 
in a stream. They carry many loads of 
mud and hundreds of branches and pieces 
of wood to a spot where they are going 
to live. After constructing a dam, they 
provide a storehouse for their food sup- 
ply, and build their houses, forming a col- 
ony, sometimes of great size. 

Muskrats also work together to build 
homes in ponds and streams. They gather 
rushes and mud and make a very comfort- 
able home where they are safe and warm 
throughout the winter. 

Sometimes animals use the deserted 
homes of other animals. Squirrels use old 
bird’s nests. Bumblebees use the old 
homes of field mice. Can you find ani- 
mals near your school that are using the 
homes of other animals? 


Things to do— 

1. Find other examples of how animals 
help one another to make homes. , 

2. Read how paper wasps make their 
homes. 

3. Watch ants make their homes. 
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nest in order 
to hatch a brood 
of young birds. 
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Musk oxen form a circle about their young to protect them 
from all harm. Their sharp horns are formidable weapons. 


Beavers live in 
colonies, work- 
ing together to 
make a dam and 


“ durable houses. 





A nest of young 
cottontail rab- 
bits may be in 
a field that you 
pass every day. 
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Deer often herd together during the winter to find food and 
protection. They make a network of paths through the snow. 


L. W. Brownell 





Muskrats, which are cousins 
of the beavers, live in well- 


In the West, many lambs and organized colonies and are 
. calves are killed by coyotes. very good builders of homes. 
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WHY DO ANIMALS HARM ONE ANOTHER? 
For Middle Grades 


1. Why do you think animals harm one 
another? 

2. In what ways have you ever seen 
animals do harm to one another? 

3. What different kinds of animals 
have you seen harming one another? 


To THE TEACHER 


In introducing the pupils to the idea of 
the relationships which animals have to 
one another, it is desirable to stimulate the 
pupils to do considerable observation of 
animals out of doors. Suggest to the pu- 
pils that they observe as many kinds of 
animals as they can and report their ob- 
servations on such problems as are given 
in the first lesson for the primary grades 
(see Plate IV). 

Suggest also that pupils consult books 
and magazines and ask questions of adults 
who have information about wild animals. 
Stress the scientific attitude of trying to 
verify the validity of the source of infor- 
mation. A discussion of the problems 
given above will make a good introduc- 
tion for these lessons. 


SJ 


HOW ANIMALS HARM ONE ANOTHER 
IN FOOD GETTING 


1. Why must some animals hunt other 
animals for food? 

2. What parts of animals help them 
catch other animals for food? 


If animals could leave a record of the 
things they do, you would be surprised to 
see that they spend most of their time 
trying to find food. Did you ever take 
a walk in the woods in winter and notice 
the records that animals leave in the snow? 
If you have, you probably saw tracks 
made by a rabbit hurrying through the 
snow trying to escape being captured by 
a red fox. Perhaps you found a place in 
the snow where the tracks told you that 
an owl had swooped down and captured 
a squirrel. 

This capturing of animals goes on in 
summer, autumn, winter, and spring. All 
kinds of animals must hunt for food and 
many of them eat other animals. In this 
way animals are enemies of one another. 

If you are interested, you may find sto- 
ries that tell how animals hunt other ani- 
mals. Some animals, like the wildcat, 
stalk their prey. Others, like the hawk, 
soar over their prey and swoop down up- 
on it. Try to learn how the frog, weasel, 


wolf, and bat find their food. 
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As you study these animals, you will 
find that they have special parts of their 
bodies that fit them for catching their 
food. For example, the wolf and other 
flesh-eating animals have teeth that are 
especially helpful in tearing flesh and eat- 
ing it. The bills of certain birds are espe- 
cially fitted to help them catch insects or 
other food. The claws of many animals 
are helpful to them in catching their prey 
and in holding it. Some animals, like 
certain snakes, have strong muscles for 
crushing the animals they eat. 

You will be able to think of many 
other animals whose body parts fit them 
for catching and eating their food. 


Things to do— 

1. Find pictures that show animals 
hunting other animals for food. 

2. Make a list of animals that have un- 
usual ways of catching other animals. 
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HOW BIRDS HARM OTHER ANIMALS 


1. What kinds of foods do birds eat? 
2. Are all the animals that birds cap- 
ture harmful to man? 


Birds are your friends. You have heard 
this often, and you know that they are 
your friends because they destroy other 
animals that would be very harmful to 
you. Birds eat millions of insects every 
week, 

Birds are enemies of other animals be- 
sides insects. Did you ever see an owl that 
had been sitting on the branch of an old 
apple tree suddenly swoop down upon a 
field mouse creeping through the grass? 
Hawks and owls eat thousands of mice, 
rabbits, and other animals each year. 

Birds that live along the water hunt 
water animals for food. The blue heron 
is a very skillful hunter. Herons eat 
frogs, tadpoles, small turtles, and many 
other kinds of water-living animals. 

Often birds are enemies of one another. 
If you are trying to attract birds to live 
near your home, you know how the house 
sparrows keep driving the songbirds away. 
You have heard of the cowbird that lays 
its eggs in the nests of other birds. Then 
when the cowbird’s egg hatches, the other 
bird must feed the young cowbird. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a collection of pictures to show 
the different beaks of birds. 

2. Make a list of ways in which birds 
are enemies of other birds. 





HOW ANIMALS ARE PROTECTED AGAINST 
THEIR ENEMIES 


1. Why are not all animals destroyed 
by their enemies? 

2. In what ways do animals protect 
themselves? 


Of course you know that animals are 
not all killed by their enemies. Some ani- 
mals fight their enemies. They use their 
teeth and claws to keep from being hurt 
or killed. Wolves, coyotes, and badgers 
are fighters when they need to be. Some 
animals are swift runners and can escape 
from their enemies. It takes a very fast 
animal to capture a deer, an antelope, or a 
mountain sheep. Other animals are pro- 
tected against their enemies by a thick 
covering which acts as their house. Tur- 
tles, clams, and snails are well protected 
by such a covering. 

Still other animals, like the skunk, can 
give off a very disagreeable odor that will 
keep enemies away. The porcupine has a 
very good way of protecting itself. It 
never needs to run from its enemy. All 
it does is to lie still on the ground and 
make its quills stand up. Fish and some 
other animals have skins that are covered 
by a slippery material, and because of this 
they often escape capture by their many 
enemies. 

Some animals escape their enemies by 
remaining perfectly still. Do you know 
of any animals that do this? These ani- 
mals look almost exactly like the places 
where they live. A brown rabbit sitting 
in a hump of brown grass is almost sure 
to escape being noticed by many animals. 
A dark-colored bird sitting on a nest of 
leaves and twigs is not easily seen, and 
neither is a toad that lies half buried in 
the mud, or a mud turtle that is colored 
almost exactly like the stone that is near 
by. You can think of dozens of other 
examples of how animals are protected 
because they are colored like their sur- 
roundings. 

The opossum has a very clever way of 
escaping from its enemy even after it has 
been captured. You have all heard the 
saying, “He was only playing possum,” 
meaning that the animal was pretending 
to be asleep or dead. Then, if its captor 
leaves it for a short time, it quickly 
“comes to life” and disappears! There 
are some snakes that act in much the same 
way if they are captured. 

As you study animals you will find 
more ways in which they protect them- 
selves from their enemies. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out how the animals that live 
near you protect themselves from their 
enemies. 

2. Read the second lesson for the pri- 
mary grades, “How Animals Protect One 
Another,” on Plate IV. 
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. Owls are beneficial 
to man, for they eat 
many mice and other 
small animals which 
do damage to crops. 
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All members of the deer family depend for protection chiefl 
upon their speed and alertness, but they will fight when cornered. 


Like most mollusks, 
the clam depends on 
its hard shell for 
protection from its 
enemies. Some birds 
carry clams into the 
air and drop them 
on the rocks below, 
so the shells will 


crack. Courtesy, New York 
Zoological Society 





Few animals care to 
attack a porcupine, 
for they are afraid 
of its prickly quills. 
Although a porcupine 
cannot “shoot” quills, 
as some people think, 
its quills are loose, 
and will come out at 


a mere touch. Courtesy, 
New York Zoological Society 
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HOW DO ANIMALS HELP ONE ANOTHER AND MAN? 
For Upper Grades 


1. In what ways can animals be helpful 
to one another? 

2. Where have you seen animals helping 
one another? 

3. How can we find out how animals 
help one another? 


To THE TEACHER 


In considering the problem of animals’ 
helping one another, it is desirable to use 
the experiences which pupils have had in 
watching animals. A discussion of the 
questions listed above will serve to raise 
the issues to be considered. 

It is important that the pupils realize 
that animals are not consciously helping 
one another. Many human characteris- 
tics have been attributed inappropriately 
to beavers, ants, wasps, and other animals 
which live in colonies. 
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HOW FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 
LIVE TOGETHER 


1. What kinds of fur-bearing animals 
live together? 

2. How do beavers help one another in 
their colony? 


The beaver’s life is one of the best ex- 
amples of how animals live together and 
help one another. If you could see a colo- 
ny of beavers at work, you could see many 
things happening. You might see a group 
of beavers building a dam or a house. You 
might see another group cutting trees and 
gnawing the branches. Still other beavers 
might be repairing one of the beaver 
lodges. Other beavers might be gathering 
a store of wood for winter and floating 
the logs to the beaver pond. There on the 
bottom of the pond the winter’s store of 
food is kept in a big pile, for use when 
the pond is covered with ice. 

There are many interesting things to 
learn about beavers and their work. You 
may wish to find out how they live in 
winter, how they build their houses and 
dams, and how they get their food. Do 
you know how a beaver’s body fits him to 
eat, swim, and protect himself? Do you 
know whether they are valuable animals? 

Muskrats live together in colonies, too. 
You may have seen their houses in ponds 
and streams. Several families of muskrats 
live in the same location. They build 
houses, find food, raise their young, and 
carry on other activities together. 

Have you ever seen a prairie-dog vil- 
lage? Hundreds of these animals may live 
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in one field in parts of the United States. 
They live in tunnels in the earth. There 
are many interesting things to know about 
the lives of these animals. They live in 
Montana, Texas, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
western Kansas, and Arizona. Some prai- 
rie dogs are found near the Rocky Moun- 
tains in Utah and Colorado. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out more about a muskrat pond 
or a prairie-dog village. 

2. Find pictures of fur-bearing animals 
that live in groups. 


. 


HOW INSECTS LIVE TOGETHER 


1. How many kinds of insects have you 
seen living in colonies? 

2. What happens inside an anthill and 
inside a beehive? 


No matter where you live you can find 
insects. Many kinds of insects live to- 
gether and work together. Ants, bees, 
wasps, termites, and many other kinds live 
in communities of their own. These in- 
sects are known as social insects. 

Did you ever watch an anthill closely? 
If you have, then you know that there are 
hundreds of ants living together and you 
know that they always seem very busy. 

A good way to watch ants is to bring 
them into your schoolroom. Find a quart 
glass jar with a metal cover that fits 
tightly. Then dig into an anthill with a 
shovel and fill the jar with ants and soil. 
Bring the jar inside. Cover it with black 
paper and punch small holes in the cover. 
You can feed sugar to the ants by drop- 
ping it through these small holes. Put a 
little water into the top of the jar every 
few days, too. 

Inside the dark jar the ants will make 
their tunnels. Take the paper off the jar 
when you wish to study the ants and re- 
place it when you have finished. 

You may see the ants work together to 
make tunnels. You may find queen ants, 
and of course you will find many worker 
ants doing all sorts of tasks. Some of 
these workers are nurses, some are guards 
or soldiers, and some are slaves. In the 
National Geographic Magazine, August 
1934, you will find the story and pictures 
of the ant’s life. There you may also read 
about the ants that keep cows, and even 
milk them and take them to pasture! Of 
course the cows are not like the cows that 
we keep. They are plant lice. These 
plant lice suck the juice from plants, and 


the ants stroke the lice and get this juice 
from them. 

The bee is another social animal. Th, 
inside of a beehive is one of the most ex. 
traordinary communities. There is only 
one queen. She lays the eggs and is reaj- 
ly the mother of the hive. There are 
thousands of workers. Some guard the 
hive, some are house cleaners, some are 
nurse bees, some make honeycomb, and 
some attend the queen. There is much 
that is interesting about the social life of 
bees. The National Geographic Magazine, 
April 1935, will answer many of the ques. 
tions you are wondering about. 

Have you ever heard of the insects that 
can cause houses to fall? They live jn 
wood and are called termites. Thousands 
of them live together. They do much 
damage to houses, furniture, and other 
wooden things. They work from the in. 
side and often make great tunnels in the 
wood before they are discovered. 


Things to do— 
1. Read about termites and find out 
whether there are any where you live. 
2. Try to find ants and ant cows. 
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HOW ANIMALS ARE HELPFUL TO US 


1. How do animals help you? 
2. Do you think animals are more help- 
ful to you than harmful? Why? 


You have learned how animals live to- 
gether in groups and help one another. 
As you know, animals are also helpful to 
us. Many of your clothes are made from 
animal products. Your shoes are made 
from the skins of animals. Woolen clothes 
that you wear come from sheep. Silk 
comes from the body of the silkworm. 
Fur coats and other wearing apparel are 
made from the skins of foxes, muskrats, 
beavers, raccoons, and other wild animals. 
Perhaps you can think of objects in your 
schoolroom that were made by animals or 
with their help. 

Animals furnish you with food. Meat, 
milk, eggs, cheese, and butter are some of 
the animal foods you eat. Oysters, fish, 
and lobsters are other animal foods. 

Animals work for us, too. Horses and 
oxen haul loads and plow fields. In some 
foreign countries, camels, elephants, dogs, 
and other animals are used to do work. 

You could never live without the help 
of birds, for they eat the insects that could 
easily destroy every green thing .on the 
earth. If you read about birds and their 
habits, you will be surprised to find out 
how important their work is. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out how insects help man. 

2. Find out what animals are especially 
helpful to the farmers in your locality. 
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The dams which beavers build sometimes ruin rich timber land, 
but they help to prevent floods. 
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The beaver was 
hunted for its fur 
until it was near- 
ly exterminated. 
Now it is gener- 
ally protected. 





The honeybee has a double value. It pollinates blossoms, thus help- 
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From sheep, cat- 
tle, and poultry 
come many prod- 
ucts which have 
great commercial 


value. Courtesy, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON AN ANIMAL UNIT 


For Primary Grades 
MAKING FIELD TRIPS 


HB ONE of the best ways to learn about 

animals is to watch them. It is an 
especially good plan to watch them where 
they are at home. 

If you live in a town or a small village, 
you may find a wood lot near your school. 
If you live in a city, perhaps there is a 
park near enough for you to visit. 

Before your class goes on its field trip, 
you will need to discuss these problems. 
(1) What are some of the best ways to 
watch wild animals? (2) What do we 
want to find out? (3) What kind of 
record can we make of our trip? 

It might be well to have certain groups 
of your class watch for certain things. 
Perhaps you will elect leaders in your class 
to help take the responsibility for making 
the field trip successful. Some of these 
leaders may then accompany your teacher 
when she goes to find the best route for 
your class to take on its trip. 

After your trip, you may make a group 
of pictures to show things that you saw. 
Some of the pictures may be of animals, 
some of animal homes, and others of in- 
teresting discoveries. 

Perhaps some of the girls and boys 
in your class can make a field trip by 
themselves on Saturday or after school. 
Sometimes pupils take their parents to 
see interesting things they have learned. 


For Middle Grades 


MAKING AN EXHIBIT 


B YOU can make your room very in- 

teresting to visitors by arranging an 
exhibit of things the class has studied. 
The exhibit may consist of these kinds of 
things: actual photographs of animals; 
drawings of animals and their homes; pic- 
tures from other sources; and slides or 
films. 

The photographs may be some that your 
class or your friends have taken. You 
will want to make the drawings yourself. 
They should show important and interest- 
ing things that the pupils have learned. 
For example, you might make a series of 
drawings to show how one animal caught 
another, or how an animal is protected 
against its enemies, or how animals live to- 
gether. Other pictures may be obtained 
from old copies of the National Geograph- 
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ic Magazine or Nature Maga- 
zine. Mount these pictures. 

An ant house made in a 
glass fruit jar will be interest- 
ing to have on display. If any 
of the girls and boys have 
made ant houses at home, one 
could be brought to school. 
A beehive having glass sides would, of 
course, be very interesting to observe. 

When your pictures are hung and the 
rest of your exhibit is attractively ar- 
ranged, you probably will want other peo- 
ple to see it. You may invite another 
class or pupils from some other school. 

If you have a lantern and can get slides 
of some of the animals you have been 
studying, they will be interesting to show 
to your visitors. If you have a moving- 
picture machine, you may be able to show 
a moving picture of the life in a beaver 
colony or in a beehive. 

You probably have found books that 
are especially interesting. Let someone in 
your class tell your visitors about the 
books and why they are worth reading. 


For Upper Grades 


FINDING OUT ABOUT ANIMALS IN 
DIFFERENT STATES 


@ IT IS always interesting to learn 

about animals that do not live near 
you. Perhaps you do not have prairie 
dogs, termites, or beavers in your state. If 
you do not, and are interested in them, 
you may like to learn about them from a 
group of girls and boys in a school in a 
part of the country where these animals 
live. 

You could probably find a class which 
would be glad to tell you about the ani- 
mals near them, by selecting from the 
Club Exchange of THE INsTRUCTOR a 
school located in a section where the ani- 
mal or animals that you want to know 
about are found. You could write to the 
pupils of that school, telling them about 
the animals in your own section, and ask- 
ing for the desired information. Be sure 
to name the animal in which you are in- 
terested. Also list the important questions 
you want to have answered. Be sure to 
state the questions clearly, so that the chil- 
dren will send you the facts you wish. 

You may receive a list of questions 
from the other class also. If you do, then 
you will wish to think of an interesting 
way to answer their questions. Sometimes 


Courtesy, New York Zoological Society 


The tortoise is easily recognized by its hard shell and its 
slow motion. This animal sometimes lives to a great age, 





a booklet of pictures and stories is a good 
way to give information to people. Get a 
scrapbook from the ten-cent store, and 
then you can paste your animal stories and 
pictures in it. Make your book as nearly 
like a real book as possible. If it is to rep- 
resent your school, you will want it to be 
your best work. Also you will want to 
make certain that all the information you 
give is true. Include a list of books that 
you found interesting. 


For All Grades 


TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 
B ONE of the purposes of the study of 


science is to create an interest which 
will lead to individual study. One of the 
rewards for such study is the sharing of 
the results with others. 

The following rules may be helpful in 
making class reports more interesting: 
(1) Try to find some illustrative material 
to show to your group. (2) Present it 
clearly and interestingly. ‘ (3) Be pre- 
pared to answer questions which members 
of your class may ask. 

Here are some suggested topics for in- 
dividual or group investigation. 

1. Find out how mosquitos and flies 
have been of great harm to man. 

2. Find out what sometimes happens 
when man imports animals from other 
countries. Find out about the English 
sparrow, the European starling, and other 
animals. 

3. Make a collection of things that 
have been partly destroyed by insects. 
Look in the garden, an orchard, a park, 
at home, and at school. 

4. Make a list of animals you have seen 
at a zoo or a circus, and find out how each 
is fitted to live where it does. 

§. Find the home of a paper wasp. 
Study it, read about it, and find out as 
much as you can about wasps’ habits. 

6. Read about conservation of the wild 
animals in your state. 

7. Find out which birds are most help- 
ful in your community and which are 
most harmful. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR ALL GRADES 


fop Ano Look ano isten 


WORDS BY LETTIE C. VAN DERVEER 


Stop 


Stop and think and _ choose 


Nev-er rush in - to the 


Parks are safe, and back-yards too, 


Mo - tor trucks and 


Be a safe - ty 


So be on tthe - safe side; 


So that ev - ’ry - bod - y 


and look and lis - ten, 
right. 


street— It’s 


trol - leys 


guar - dian, 


Don’t try 
May de - 





MUSIC BY MARIAN W. BENNETT 


Till it’s safe to go! 


Don’t play in_ the street. 


dan - ger - ous, you know. 


danc-ing feet. 


For skip - ping, 


May not stop. for you, 


Care - ful what you do, 


rush - ing through. 


pend on you. 


FOR AN ACTION SONG, USE THE FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 


“Stop and look and listen”: Shade eyes with R hand. 
Then turn head to look R and L. Cup L hand over L ear. 
“Safe to go”: Take one step forward. “Dangerous, you 
know”: With L hand held up, palm outward, move back 
two steps as if keeping someone back. 
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“Stop and think”: Hold R hand to brow. “Don’t play 
in the street”: Shake head, turning away. “Parks are 
safe”: Point, smiling. “Be a safety guardian”: Hold 
up R hand like a traffic officer. “May depend on you”: 
With hands joined, all step forward and back. 
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FOR YOUR SEPTEMBER 


ro — 


SCHOOL AGAIN! 


MARIAN STEARNS CURRY 


Oh, I am so excited, for 
September’s come again; 

I’m always glad, no matter how 
Much fun the summer’s been. 


My books are new, my pencils too; 
My lunch is in my box. 

It’s such a lark to join my friends 
And go to school in flocks. 


My hair is combed, my face is clean; 
Just hear that school bell ring! 

Vacation’s gone, but I don’t care. 
I’m gay as anything. 


VACATION 15 DONE 


M. LUCILLE FORD 
(Tune: “Home on the Range’) 


Oh, autumn is here with days full of cheer, 
With the goldenrod gleaming all ’round. 
The school bell’s glad song 
Calls a gay, happy throng, 
And to answer its summons we bound. 


Chorus— 

Oh, yes, we are glad 

When our school opens up in the fall, 
When September is here 
With its bright days of cheer, 

And we answer the school bell’s glad call. 


Vacation was fun, but now that it’s done, 
We hasten to take up our work; 
For life is more gay 
When it’s mingled with play 
And with tasks that we never should 
shirk. 


GREETINGS 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


“Good morning” sounds so cheerful, 
And so does “How do you do”! 

I like to hear folks say them 
And so I say them, too. 


And when I’m leaving people, 
I’m sure that it is right 

To say just as I’ve heard them say, 
“Good-by” or else “Good night.” 
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SEPTEMBER 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


September fills the grapes with juice, 
And cools the evening air; 

And hurries off the migrant birds 
Southward everywhere. 


AUTUMN 


SOLVEIG PAULSON 


Somehow, I like the autumn time, 
When the leaves begin to fall, 
And grapes and apples ripen, 
And the school bell sounds its call. 


I like the crispy mornings 
And the hazy evening sky; 

I like to see the southbound geese 
And to hear their honking cry. 


I like the peaceful hush of things, 
When trees and fields can rest. 

I guess, of all the seasons, 
I like the autumn best. 


SEPTEMBER DAYS 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


(Tune: “Aloha Oc’) 


Softly shines the sun o’er hill and lea, 
Summer days are swiftly passing by; 
Everywhere the goldenrod so gay 
Lifts its gleaming, golden torches to the 


sky. 


Chorus— 
Oh, beautiful September days, 
To summer now we bid a fond fare- 
well; 


And greet with joy glad autumn ways, 
And hear the old school bell. 


Brightly gleam the golden leaves above; 
Misty shadows float across the blue; 

Autumn splendor lies on every hand; 
Her bounty all about us do we view. 


Once again our schoolmates now we 
greet; 
Once again our teacher friends so true. 
Once again September brings the joys 
And the duties of the schoolroom old 
and new. 


BY HAND 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


I like the work of patient hands 

That paint or carve or stitch or weave, 
I like work done with skill and care, 
Painstakingly; and I believe 

That my hands can be taught to be 
Painstaking when they work for me. 


“IF” FOR AUTUMN 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


If I were an autumn leaf, 

I'd whirl with winds that blow, 
Then find a little violet 

To shelter from the snow. 


But since I am a little child 
I cannot stop to play, 
For I must hurry off to school 


This bright September day. 


THE SIGNS OF FALL 


LUCIA MORGAN NESOM 


Today the frost was crisp and white, 
It must have come sometime last night. 
It lay as soft as fallen silk 

When I went out to get the milk. 


I heard a noise up in the sky; 

A flock of geese were winging by. 
They seemed to make a perfect V; 
I watched as long as I could see. 


The summer leaves will soon be brown, 
And dance and flutter softly down. 
Because these signs I watch with care, 
I know that fall is in the air. 


MY TOOTHBRUSH 


EFFIE CRAWFORD 


My toothbrush is a servant 
That helps me every day, 

And is a willing worker 
That does just what I say. 


It’s such a little servant 
It cannot work alone, 
And so we work together 
And good friends we have grown. 


It helps me in the morning, 
And then again at night, 

To keep my teeth all spotless 
And shining clean and bright. 


I know this little comrade 
Will gladly work for you, 

If you will only help it 
And show it what to do. 
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GOOD POSTURE JINGLES 


CECILY K. STEINBERG 


There was a crooked man 
Who walked a crooked mile, 
Cause as a child he had not learned 
The proper walking style. 


Simple Simon met a pieman 
Going to the fair; 

“If I could walk as well as you, 
In no time I'd be there.” 


There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children 
She knew just what to do; 
She taught them how to sit, 
She taught them how to stand, 
And now they are the happiest 
Of any happy band. 


Little Jack Horner 
Stood in a corner 
And practiced correct ways to stand; 
He held his head high, 
Till those passing by 
Said, “Look at him, isn’t he grand!” 


Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet, 
As correctly as you please, 
She straightened her back, 
And the spider’s attack 
Was wafted away with the breeze. 


An apple tree grows crooked, 
A poplar tree grows straight; 

In order to grow nice and tall, 
Which would you imitate? 


Right now it may seem easier 
To slouch instead of sit, 

But when you older grow, my dears, 
You'll rue such lack of wit. 


Correct posture simply means 
That you are really clever; 
To practice how to sit and stand 

Requires stiff endeavor. 


To be successful athletes 
Your posture must be good; 
So sit erect and stand erect 


As all good athletes should. 


A building will not stand up long 
Upon foundations bent; 

Your backbone’s yours, so straighten it 
To grow the way it’s meant. 


The Kine , we 


A COURTESY AND BETTER-ENGLISH PLAY 
FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JEAN R. McQUEEN 


Teacher, Second Grade, Washington School, 
Garfield, New Jersey 


CHARACTERS 


FOUR COURTIERS 

KING AND QUEEN OF COURTESY LAND 

HERALD 

SUBJECTS: Please; Thank You; Good 
Morning; Good Afternoon; Good Eve- 
ning; Hello; Excuse Me 

PRISONERS: Naw and Yeah (twins) ; 
Hey You; Get Out of My Way 

FOUR SOLDIERS 


SETTING AND COSTUMES 


The play takes place in the throne room 
of the King and Queen of Courtesy Land. 
The only properties necessary are two 
chairs placed on a slightly raised platform 
at one end of stage. The costumes may 
be as simple or as elaborate as desired. 
Crepe paper may be used for most of the 
costumes. The crowns for the King and 
Queen can be made of oak tag covered 
with gold paper. Colored transparent cel- 
lulose paper folded in several thicknesses 
to form small squares makes very effective 
jewels to paste on the crowns. The paper 
hats worn by the Subjects and the Pris- 
oners have the name of each printed on a 
strip of oak tag 4” x 15” and slipped into 
slits cut at each side of the top of hat. 
The Herald wears a cape and a plumed 
hat which he removes when he bows. 


THE PLay 


FIRST COURTIER—Did you know that 
today is the day Their Majesties are going 
to receive their loyal subjects who have 
been working on the earth all the year? 

SECOND COURTIER—I wonder what re- 
ports they will have to give us. 

THIRD COURTIER—Poor Please was so 
discouraged last year. He said he never 
wanted to see the Earth Children again. 

FOURTH COURTIER—What do you sup- 
pose Hello has been doing? I do hope he 
hasn’t been making trouble for his cous- 
ins. He is so mischievous. 

FIRST COURTIER—Sh-h-h— I hear the 
King and Queen approaching. We must 
take our places. 

(The courtiers go behind the throne 
and stand there throughout the rest of the 
play. The King and Queen enter and sit 
on the thrones.) 

KING—We are here today to welcome 
back our loyal subjects from the earth 
where they have been all year teaching the 
Earth Children to use their names. Herald! 











(Herald enters and bows.) 
waiting in the outer room? 

HERALD—Your Majesty, Please has ar- 
rived. 

KING—Bring him in at once. 
anxious to see him. 

(Herald bows and exits.) 

QUEEN—I do hope Please brings good 
news. I was so sorry to hear his report 
last year. How could the Earth Children 
treat him so? 

(Herald brings in Please, who bows and 
looks very happy. Herald bows and exits.) 

KING—Welcome, Please. We are happy 
to see you looking so well. What news do 
you bring from the earth? | 

PLEASE—Very good news, Your Maj- 
esty. I have never had such a successful 
year. Children everywhere are remem- 
bering to use my name. 

QUEEN—That is indeed wonderful 
news, Please. We consider you one of our 
most important subjects. Without you 
the earth would be a very unpleasant 


Is anyone 


I am 


‘place on which to live. 


(Please bows and steps to the back of 
the stage. Herald enters, followed by 
Thank You. Both bow.) 

HERALD—Your Majesties, your loyal 
subject, Thank You. (Herald exits.) 

KING—Welcome, Thank You. What 
have you to report this year? 

THANK You—I have followed Please 
wherever he went in the world. I am glad 
to report that the Earth Children are see- 
ing me more plainly. I am anxious to re- 
turn to my work, because there are still 
many girls and boys who will not take 
time to use my name. (Bows and steps to 
back of stage. Herald enters and bows.) 

HERALD—Your Majesty, Good Morn- 
ing, Good Afternoon, and Good Evening 
are here. Will you receive them now? 

KING—Bring them in immediately. 

(Herald exits and returns with Good 
Morning, Good Afternoon, and Good 
Evening, who all look very sad. They 
bow, and Herald steps aside, but remains 
on stage.) 

QUEEN—Our good subjects, you look 
very sad. Is something troubling you? 

GOOD MORNING—Your Majesty, we are 
sorry to report that the Earth Children 
no longer care for us. (Continued on page 79) 





Posters emphasizing good English, on 
page 34, correlate well with this play. 












ative, to a 


CONSTITUTION PARTY 





CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MRS, ALEXANDER MONTROSE 

MR. ALEXANDER MONTROSE 

ELEEN __ Children of Mr. and 
BEN JAMIN Mrs. Montrose. 
JUDITH BOUGHTON 

FREDERICK ceed __ Neighbors’ 
JONATHAN CAREY children. 
MARTHA JANE CAREY 





As many other children may be added 
as desired. All wear colonial costumes. 
(However, to simplify the presentation of 
the play, ordinary school clothes may be 
worn, with ruffles and fichus of crepe pa- 
per added, perhaps.) Mr. Montrose is 


wearing a white wig. Mrs. Montrose has. 


powdered hair, with a rose tucked in one 
side toward the back. Both wear buckled 
shoes. 


THe PLay 


The time is September of 1787. As the 
scene opens, Mr. and Mrs. Montrose are 
conversing in the parlor of their home. 

MRS. MONTROSE—My dear Alexander, 
I’m afraid you haven’t your wig on quite 
straight, and your sleeve ruffles are not 
pulled out properly. Wait! (She fluffs 
the lace at his wrists, while he watches, 
and then fussily straightens his wig.) 

MR. MONTROSE—Thank you, Caroline, 
my dear, but it’s no wonder I forget my 
appearance with such excitement in the 
air. This Constitution—how anxious we 
have all been about its adoption! (He 
looks her over attentively.) But—isn’t 
your own wig a bit crooked? 

MRS. MONTROSE (putting alarmed 
hands to her head, then dropping them, 
laughing)—Alexander, you know full 
well this is no wig. It’s just my own hair 
powdered. (Looks to right.) Here come 
the children. (Speaks to them admonish- 
ingly.) Not so loud, my daughter. 
Benjamin, Benjamin, you must not push 
and shove. (She holds up a cautioning 
finger, smiling, as the children all come in 
laughing and chattering.) 

ELEEN—Oh, Mother! Oh, Father! How 
grand you look. See Mother’s new gown. 
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LETTIE C. VAN DERVEER 


Teachers’ Librarian, Public Library, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


MARIAN W. BENNETT 


Teacher, First Grade, Willow Street School, 
Fair Haven, New Jersey 


BENJAMIN—But it’s no finer than 
Father’s new waistcoat. 

MR. MONTROSE (frying not to look too 
pleased) —Tut! Tut! You'll have us 
vain, I fear. We have other things to 


think about besides fuss and feathers. 


WORDS BY LETTIE C. VAN DERVEER 


In old Phil-a - del-phia town, 


We, the peo-ple of this land, 





jupirH—But I don’t see any feathers, 

ELEEN—That’s just a saying, Judith, 
that means dressing up too much. 

FREDERICK—R uflles are a fuss for a man, 
aren’t they, Mr. Montrose? I’m always 
tearing mine, or dipping them in my food, 

JONATHAN—I shall make laws not to 
have them when I grow up. I think I'll 
add it to the Constitution. (The two 
grown-ups laugh heartily at this.) No 
wigs either. They’re scratchy. 

BEN JAMIN—Father, is the party you’re 
going to being given to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the new Constitution? 

MR. MONTROSE—It is, my son. Mr. and 
Mrs. Solomon Beatty have bidden a num- 
ber of their friends to come and rejoice 
and talk it over. 

jJupirH—Of course, Benjamin. That’s 
why we are here to spend the night. Our 
parents are invited to the party too, and 
they’re leaving us with your governess. 

BEN JAMIN—Perhaps I ought to explain 
to the other children what a Constitution 
is, Father, (Continued on page 66) 


MUSIC BY MARIAN W. BENNETT 


Con -sti-tu-tion Day 
Con - sti-tu-tion Day, 





dawned so bright with the hap-py light Of free-dom that will stay. 


make our laws for the right-eous cause Of free-dom that will stay. 


cheer our own red, white, and blue, Cheer our beau-ti-ful coun-try too. 


all to -geth - er we will stand For a 


Pledged to un ~ ion strong and 
Pledg - ing loy - al heart 





hap-py uw - nit - ed Iand, 


true, Con - sti-tu-tion Day. 
and hand, 


Con « sti- tu-tion Day. 
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: Back to School Again 


n, , WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Now sum~- mer-time is done, And gold - en-rod a-glow, e sing, for school’s be - gun, And good friends say “Hel - lo!” 





From moun-tains or the shore, From farm homes or from town, We're troop-ing back once more, All rest - ed, strong, and 












Some took the road for tramp - ing, Some trav - eled ar a = Way. Though spent in man - y if-f’rent ways, Va- 


Some had their fun in camp-ing, And some where farm fields lay. ca-tion days are hap- py days And 
























































pleas-ant to  re-mem - ber, In bright. Sep-tem-ber, When we're back a-gain in school. 





T.B., time bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. 
R indicates rap of tambourine; S indicates shake. 
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A CATERPILLAR CAGE 


GWEN Ss. KNOX 


@ <A SIMPLE but satisfactory caterpil- 

lar cage may be made from an empty 
shoe box and some transparent cellulose 
tissue. Cut a section from the lid and the 
bottom of the box, large enough to leave 
a quarter-inch margin. Over these spaces 
glue the tissue. Punch air holes in the 
sides and fasten the lid on the box with 
rubber bands. This box may be placed on 
a window sill on its side, and after the 
caterpillars have spun their cocoons, it 
can be put away in a cupboard. 

This box does away with the many jars 
brought by the children. The lid may be 
removed at any time in order to put in 
fresh leaves or to sprinkle in a few drops 
of water for the caterpillars. 


MILKWEED PARROTS 


OLIVE E. SHIELDS 
B® CHILDREN enjoy using their nature 


specimens in original ways. One day 
my class brought in a quantity of milk- 
weed pods. Someone suggested that the 
pods looked like parrots. We decided that 
we would enjoy working with them in 
our art class. 

We found that the pods could be paint- 
ed with tempera paints. The children 
used their own ideas in painting the pods, 
making them red, yellow, and green. 
Some children used only one color on a 


A seed with an attached portion of silk 
formed a most realistic crest for the par- 
rot. Then a portion of the inside core 
was inserted in the small end of the pod 
for a tail. 

Some of the pods were opened and 
the halves painted and attached to form 
wings, with the inside of the pod forming 
the top of the wing. This gives the ap- 
pearance of flying. 

When the work was completed, we had 
an assortment of bright parrots for our 
windows. Perhaps your class can suggest 
similar uses for milkweed pods, 
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WEED ARRANGEMENTS 


GERTRUDE BROWN 


H OUR class is enthusiastic over the at- 

tractive weed arrangements that we 
place in our beauty corner. In the fall, 
the gold of sunflower and goldenrod and 
the browns of drying weeds bring the au- 
tumn colors to the classroom. During the 
spring months we enjoy especially the 
rose-red shades of the wild rhubarb and 
the gray-green of the milkweed. The 
graceful green stalks of wild grains, too, 
make interesting bouquets. 

Back of these weed arrangements, we 
often place a yard-wide strip of fresh 
wrapping paper in panel effect. Then, 
down one side, as line borders, we stretch 
a strip of inch ribbon, and parallel to it a 
related shade of wide rickrack, for vari- 
ety, with a third narrow line effect made 
with a piece of heavy colored string of a 
related shade. 

In our sunflower arrangement, we used 
an inch strip of deep yellow ribbon, a 
strip of orange rickrack, and a piece of 
heavy brown cord. All had been brought 
by the children, as were other odd bits 
which are kept on hand ready for use as 
color schemes change with new weed or 
flower arrangements. 


A WORD-DRILL APPLE TREE 


ELIZABETH OBERHOLTZER 


@ WE PLACED some tree branches up- 

right in a pot of earth. From red 
construction paper we cut apples about 
three inches in diameter. On each one of 
the apples we printed words which the 
children meet frequently in their reading 
and have difficulty in remembering. Pa- 
per fasteners, each with one end bent to 
form a hook and the other end attached 
to an apple, were used to hang the apples 
to the tree. As a-child picked the apples, 
he named the words on them. If he pro- 
nounced a word incorrectly, he was told 
the correct way to say it but had to put 
it back on the tree until such time as he 
could pronounce it correctly. 





PICTURE SPELLING 


MILDRED N. ANDREWS 


M@ MY PUPILS formed the habit of col- 
lecting in large, strong envelopes any 

lovely and interesting pictures that they 
found. Sometimes we placed all repro- 
ductions suitable for a certain grade in q 
single envelope. If many pictures accumu- 
lated, we put them in boxes and stored 
them in our spacious storage cupboard. 

Occasionally the pictures would be dis- 
tributed or displayed in front of a class, 
The pupils wrote the names of all the ob- 
jects in the picture that they could spell, 
The child listing the greatest number of 
correctly spelled words wrote his name on 
the back of the picture or on a margin 
arranged to show plainly without spoiling 
the appearance of the picture. We used 
ink to make the record permanent. 

After each picture had been utilized, it 
was placed in a “School Spelling Picture 
Book.” The pictures were considered 
as a game rather than an assigned lesson, 
Since different children did not always 
recognize an object under the same name, 
or perhaps could not spell the names they 
knew, the class became increasingly alert. 
Irregularities were not emphasized, yet 
the delight in finding pictures with new 
or difficult words benefited every pupil, 
even the backward children. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THE Instructor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed chert, Wilptul 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used here. 


xk & 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 

All mail for this department should be 
addressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. 


ESSE 8 TTR 
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ANIMATED ANAGRAMS 


FLORENCE E. HOCKENBURY 


B AT THE end of the week, when our 

spelling drill methods have become a 
bit tiresome, we vary our weekly review 
in this way. Each child is named a differ- 
ent letter of the alphabet, provided there 
are not more than twenty-six pupils in 
the room. When a review word is called, 
for example, “story,” “s” stands and calls 
“.” Immediately “t” rises, saying “t,” 
and so on, to the end of the word. When 
all the “letters” to make the word have 
stood, the remainder of the pupils pro- 
nounce the word together. 


CUP-AND-SAUCER ANIMALS 


PHYLLIS G. VAN DYKE 


B IN A rural school where children are 

together in many grades, the fancy 
for making some fuzzy, downy animal is 
never outgrown. One day we were con- 
fronted with such a problem. 

We secured several cups and saucers, 
passed out gray manila paper, 9” x 12”, 
and told each child to go outside and find 
a leaf that resembled an animal’s ear. 
Many leaves were found. 

The saucers were traced on the paper 
for bodies, and the cups for heads. Our 
inkwells were just right for tracing feet. 
Using the leaves as patterns for ears, each 
child drew ears on his animal, not tracing 
the leaf but using the rhythm of its 
curves. Then the animals were very care- 
fully cut out. 

The eyes and nose were cut from pink 
paper in the form of circles, and pasted on 
the head where the child thought the eyes 
and nose should be. We had some cotton 
batting left over from a winter scene. 
Each child peeled a piece of this off the 
roll. A little at a time, so that the paste 
would not dry too soon, the cotton was 
pasted on the body, and pressed down se- 
curely. 

When the whole animal was covered 
with cotton, the child dug through the 
cotton to the pink eyes and nose and 
pulled the cotton apart to show the pink. 
The animals were then mounted carefully 
on blue construction paper. They were 
original and no two looked alike. 
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CONVERSATION CIVICS 


SARA McALLISTER 
— TO STIMULATE my upper grades 


to read worth-while articles in cur- 
rent magazines, I have found the conver- 
sation class, developed as follows, very 
useful. 
The pupils in each row were assigned 
a particular article with which to become 
familiar, and a host and hostess for the 
period were selected by the class to open 
the conversation and to keep it moving. 
After the topic had been introduced by 
one of these appointees, those who had 
read that article contributed what they 
remembered about it. The rest of the 
class were free to add whatever informa- 
tion they happened to have on the subject, 
or to ask any questions about it. When 
interest began to lag, anyone in the class 
might introduce his own reading matter 
and the class would proceed from there. 
Throughout the class period, nearly every 
pupil accepted responsibility for holding 
up his end of the conversation. 


HOLIDAY BOOKLETS 


ANNA L. PARHAM 


B® I AM always looking forward to the 

making of another booklet. Last fall 
at the beginning of the school term my 
fourth-grade class planned holiday book- 
lets. Each month was listed and under it 
we placed the dates and names of its 
various holidays. 

During the month we looked for poems 
and pictures which would be suitable. In 
class each poem was discussed. Then we 
decided by vote which should be written 
in our books, and the poem was copied 
on ruled notebook paper of regular size. 

THe Instructor furnished our pic- 
tures, which were drawn or traced on un- 
ruled notebook paper. 

We used one language period a month 
on this work for the first four months. 
As there are only eight months in our 
school term, we had two lessons monthly 
during the last four months. 

After each lesson period, the sheets were 
collected and placed in a box. They were 
stored there until all the months were fin- 
ished. This kept the sheets neat. 

At the end of the term the sheets were 
compiled, beginning with January. The 
backs of the booklets were made of heavy 
construction paper, and each child select- 
ed two contrasting colors of paper. Holes 
were punched in the cover and sheets, and 
a picture, selected from a discarded maga- 
zine, was pasted on the back. The front 
of the cover was appropriately lettered. 

Some children chose paper fasteners to 
bind the booklet, while others preferred 
colored cord. 

Much interest was manifested by the 
pupils in making the booklets. 





A BLACKBOARD BORDER 


BERTHA TONEY 
HB AT THE beginning of the school 


term, we cut flowerpots from colored 
construction paper of different colors and 
pasted them on the wall above the black- 
board. The flowerpots rested on the edge 
of the blackboard and were pasted at the 
bottom and sides, leaving the top open. 
During the art period, paper flowers 
were made by the children to be placed 
in the flowerpots, giving the appearance 
of potted plants. Each month the flowers 
were removed and replaced by others. 
During the fall months, natural flowers 
and foliage may be used. 


A HEALTH SCRAPBOOK 


MARY EAST 


@ THE pupils of my third grade enjoyed 

making a scrapbook of pictures cut 
from magazines to illustrate things studied 
in health. It was divided into sections— 
Food, Water, Fresh Air and Sunshine, 
Sleep, Exercise, Cleanliness, Teeth, and 
Habits of Safety. 

The class was divided into five groups, 
and each group did the work on one sec- 
tion of the scrapbook. 

Verses were copied from health books to 
illustrate the pictures, and original rhymes 
were made by the children. In class dis- 
cussion, a list of health rules was compiled 
from the things we had learned in the 


making of the book. 


A CURE FOR RESTLESSNESS 


SADIE V. DEMPSEY 


@ JI FIND that when we are getting 

ready for art and construction work 
(passing scissors, paper, paste, and so on), 
my pupils are very restless. I use the fol- 
lowing plan and find that it works very 
satisfactorily. 

While the monitors are passing (or col- 
lecting) the material required, I have the 
class sing a favorite song or recite an inter- 
esting poem. By the time we finish the 
song or poem, the monitors have com- 
pleted their task, and we are ready to begin 
work on the problem at hand. 
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Our Adventure 
in English 


ESTHER HILDEBRAND 


Teacher, Jackson Rural School, 
Columbiana County, Ohio 


@ IT ALL began when I sent my name 
and address to the Club Exchange of 
THE INSTRUCTOR. 

Knowing my pupils’ weaknesses in com- 
posing their thoughts and setting them 
down in readable form, I thought that, 
perhaps, if a need sufficiently real to them 
arose, they might recognize the necessity 
for good writing, spelling, and fine com- 
position. The results were surprising and 
thought-provoking. 

Letters soon began to arrive. They 
came from all states and from Canada, 
and from children of all nationalities, and 
many different standards of living. 

The school sprang to life. “Did we get 
any letters?” became my morning greet- 
ing, and rarely did I answer “No.” 

I was bewildered. I had promised that 
all letters should be answered. And still 
the letters came. 

Here at last was a real need! It was a 
reason for learning to write and to spell, 
when you wanted to send a jolly letter 
across the country to a new friend. 

Writing periods became all too short to 
remedy troubles with hard letters. Spell- 
ing periods were times for thoughtful 
concentration. English classes began to 
work——actually work. And still the let- 
ters came. 

We answered all correspondence. At 
first I checked all letters which my pupils 
wrote. There were many mistakes in 
form, spelling, composition, and use of 
words, and too many “ands.” I checked 
and rechecked. Soon mistakes became 
fewer. First one pupil and then another 
Was given permission to mail letters with- 


) A Club Exchange notice has 
> brought new interests and ac- 
tivities to this group of pupils 
in an Ohio rural school. Read 
about it in the article below. 


Kansas.—My pupils, grades four to eight, 
and I would like to exchange correspondence, 
post cards, pictures, products, and souvenirs 
with teachers and pupils of other schools in all 
states and foreign countries. All letters will 
be answered promptly. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Ruby Wagner, R.D. No. 1, 


Elmo, Kansas. 


Michigan.—The pupils of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of Johnstown School 
would like to exchange letters with pupils in 
other states or foreign countries. Address: 
Mrs. Lois Righter, Johnstown District No. 5, 
Bangor, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The girls and boys of my rural 
school, grades four to eight, inclusive, wish to 
correspond with the pupils of any rural school 
in the United States and its possessions. They 
will exchange pictures and products with any 
schools that care to do so. All letters will be 
answered promptly. Address all correspond- 
ence to: Miss Margery M. Knapp, R.D. No. 3, 


Stillwater, Minnesota. 


New Hampshire-—My pupils, grades one to 
eight, and I would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and products with pupils in schools 
in any state. We live in the maple-sugar sec- 
tion just north of the White Mountains. We 
will answer all letters. Address: Miss Jenness 
Carlton, R.D. No. 3, Colebrook, New Hamp- 
shire. 


Ontario—My pupils of grades three, four, 
and five would like to correspond with pupils 
of other schools in the United States, Alaska, 
or any foreign country. All letters will be 
answered promptly. Address: Miss Blossom P., 
Powell, 938 Wellington St., London, Ontario, 
Canada. 





CLUB EXCHANGE 


@ EVERY year many teachers find that the Club Exchange 
adds new interest to schoolwork. The experiences of one 
school are described on this page. 

In the Club Exchange are published notices from teachers who 
wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with children 
in other schools. 
answered, but we assume that teachers who send in notices will 
make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters re- 
ceived. Each notice should bear the teacher’s own signature, 
Notices are published in the order in which they are received, 
They should be addressed to: THE INstructor, Club Exchange, 
Dansville, N.Y. 


We cannot guarantee that letters will be 


Texas.—My sixth grade would like to ex. 
change products, letters, post cards, souvenirs, 
snapshots, school newspapers, and so on, with 
pupils in other states and foreign countries, 
Address: Miss Grace Rose, Box 22, Aspermont, 
Texas, 


Texas.—My seventh-grade class, consisting 
of twenty-nine girls and nineteen boys, would 
like to correspond with girls and boys of other 
states. They are especially interested in hear. 
ing from pupils who live in towns of historical 
interest. Address: Miss Ruby Lee Cockerell, 
Clyde, Texas. 


Texas.—My fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade 
pupils and I would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and souvenirs with pupils and 
teachers anywhere in the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. Address; 
Miss Aline Harper, 516 West Elm St., Coleman, 
Texas. 


Texas—The pupils and teacher of Silver 
Valley School, grades three, four, and five, 
wish to exchange letters and products with pu- 
pils and teachers in other schools. Address; 
Mrs. I. C. Gafford, Silver Valley, Texas. 


Texas.—The pupils of grades three to eight 
in the rural schools of Ellis County, a cotton- 
growing section, wish to correspond with chil- 
dren in distant states and foreign countries, 
Address: Miss Florelle Coats, County Super- 
visor, Waxahachie, Texas. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades and I would like to corre- 
spond with pupils and teachers of other states 
and countries. We promise to reply. Address: 
Miss Re Etta Grimme, R.D. No. 4, Iron Creek 
School, Elk Mound, Wisconsin. 





out having them checked. This became 
an honor which was sought by each child. 
And still the letters came. 

Instead of lagging, interest increased. 
There was always a letter to answer if 
one’s work was well done. Required 
tasks were performed quickly and care- 
fully, so that a girl or boy far away might 
get a letter. 

And still the letters came. With them 
came delightful descriptions of other 
children’s lives and schools, and other 
parts of our country that we knew noth- 
ing of. A girl in North Dakota went to 
school on skis. A boy in Colorado de- 


scribed the wild life in his community for 
us in an interesting way. The rattles 
from a rattlesnake which he sent us were 
the center of interest for many days. 
Two little boys in California sent us 4 
description of a lemon orchard. A rural 
school in Florida sent us a glimpse of 
palms and winter sunshine. A boy in 
Texas sent us a story of a real dust storm. 
A girl from Mississippi told us about cot- 
ton. Another from New Jersey wrote 
such a good description that we almost 
caught the odor and color of the ocean. 
From South Carolina came some Spanish 
moss and a letter (Continued on page 76) 
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What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 
Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address your letters to her in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Hi you desire 
areply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I should like very much to know 
how to initiate and carry on a 
unit of work. 

There is no one best way to be- 
gin a unit of work. Sometimes a 
plan is proposed by the teacher, 
and sometimes the pupils suggest 
questions which they would like 
to have answered, or activities 
which they would enjoy. 

In every case, the teacher should 
first make a preview or plan. 
First list the desired objectives. 
Then outline various experiences 
which seem valuable and appro- 
priate. Put down ideas for class 
discussions, for constructive and 
creative work, for trips, and for 
experiences in the field of science. 
List available books, pictures, and 
magazines. As you make this pre- 
liminary plan, your own ideas 
will become clearer. 

Teachers inexperienced in car- 
rying out a unit of work should 
at first develop it mainly within 
the framework of the usual school 
subjects. Notebooks should be 
written up, and discussions held, 
during an English period; draw- 
ings for the notebooks should be 
made during an art period; in- 
formational reading should be 
done, and reports on readings 
should be given, during the read- 
ing period; and so on. As you 
gain confidence, you will see op- 
portunities for group activities, or 
for a general work period during 
which many types of work may 
go on at the same time. 

Two cautions should be given. 

1. Do not make so abrupt a 
change in your classroom manage- 
ment that orderly routine will 
break down. 

2. Do not spend too much time 
on your chosen unit of work. 
Keep at least half of the day for 





A bibliography on the social studies 
will be mailed to those who ask for 
it, if a stamped, addressed envelope 
is sent with the request. 





such interests as music, arithmetic, 
recreational reading, and nature 
experiences, which have no con- 
nection with the central theme. 


* 


My fourth grade is beginning a 
unit on foods. Could you give 
me a list of activities for this 
unit? Please refer me to any 
books or articles where I can find 
suggestions and a fairly complete 
outline of this unit. 


You cannot have a food unit 
of any great educational value 
without many cooking and eat- 
ing experiences. Do not dismiss 
this idea as impractical, but try to 
work out food plans which will 
be possible even under classroom 
conditions. Much cooking can be 
done with a can of solid alcohol 
or an electric plate; some things 
can be prepared without heat. 

There are many activities con- 
nected with milk—watching milk 
sour and separate into curds and 
whey, making sweet and salted 
butter, making cottage cheese, 
and whipping cream. The but- 
ter and cheese may be served on 
crackers, and the whipped cream 
on some suitable dish. 

Ice cream and milk sherbet can 
be made satisfactorily. Do the 
freezing outdoors when possible. 

Ripe wheat can be ground or 
pounded, then bolted into bran 
and white flour, and both used in 
making muffins. The muffin mak- 
ing may have to be done by some 
child at home. 

For all such cooking, furnish 
written recipes, and let each child 
make a cookbook. 

Study germination by putting 
some seeds on moistened cotton or 
blotting paper in a tumbler, and 
watching them develop. 

Testing foods for starch intro- 
duces a simple scientific expefi- 
ment. Provide a weak solution of 
iodine and a medicine dropper. 
A few drops on any food tell the 
story. If starch is present, the 
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food turns purple. Children can 
bring in many kinds of food to 
test, and can keep a posted rec- 
ord of their findings. 

While all these firsthand ex- 
periences are carried on, there 


should be reading, picture study, ° 


map study, group reports, and 
study groups which specialize on 
different foods, as fish and salt. 

Prepare a bookshelf of refer- 
ence books on foods. Put there 
such books as Carpenter’s The 
Foods We Eat (American Book 
Company; $.80), Chamberlain’s 
How We Are Fed (The Mac- 
millan Company; $.96), Cris- 
sey’s The Story of Foods (Rand 
McNally & Company; out of 
print), Eva March Tappan’s The 
Farmer and His Friends (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company; school edi- 
tion, $.88), and any bulletins you 
can collect. 

Let children make a picture 
map of the world by pasting on 
a wall map tiny colored pictures 
of an orange tree, a shock of 
wheat, and so on. The Armour 
Company, Chicago, Ill., will send 
free to teachers a large United 
States map showing the princi- 
pal sources of various foods, and 
small outline maps for the pupils. 

The study groups should meet 
fairly often and work out plans 
for their own work. The groups 
should report progress at class 
meetings, and there receive sug- 
gestions for additional activities. 

Descriptions of units on food 
are given in the following. 

Curriculum Making in an Ele- 
mentary School, by the Faculty 
ot Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University (Ginn 
& Cotnpany, Boston, Mass.; 
$2.20.) Contains description of 
a fourth-grade food study. 

The Social Studies in the Pri- 
mary Grades, by Grace E. Storm 
(Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago, 
Ill.; $2.50). An entire section on 
food study, giving both informa- 
tional material and method, 


The following mirmeographed 
studies from Industrial Arts Co- 
operative Service, 519 West 121st 
Street, New York, N.Y., contain 
information, ideas for method, 
and many suggestions for activ- 
ities: Apple Study, $.40; Butter 
Making, $.25; Cooking Recipes 
for Young Children, $.30; Indi- 
an Corn or Maize, $.40; Meat In- 
dustry, $.40; Orange Industry, 
$.30; Sugar, $.40; and Sugar 
Beet, $.25. 


© 


I am a primary teacher and I 
must teach a unit on health. I 
don’t know anything about a 
unit. Will you please help me? 
I am in a community where I 
cannot get parent co-operation. 


Descriptions of various units 
of work appear monthly in Tue 
INSTRUCTOR. You should also 
do other reading on the new type 
of curriculum. I suggest an ex- 
cellent book by Gustin and Hayes, 
Activities in the Public School. 
It can be secured from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for 
$2.00. It describes a unit of work 
on health, among others, and 
gives a bibliography. 

You can get co-operation from 
the parents by degrees. If you 
start an activity program, chil- 
dren will begin to bring books 
and materials from home, espe- 
cially discarded objects. Then you 
will doubtless invite the parents to 
school to see the children’s work. 
Be sure you do your part in estab- 
lishing friendly relations with the 
homes by calling on mothers, giv- 
ing suggestions on behavior or 
health problems, and keeping an 
open road in other ways between 
you and your pupils’ home lives. 





Questions and answers on language, 
elementary science, arithmetic, read- 
ing, visual aids, and art appear on 
the following three pages. 
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Solving Your 
Language Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WHEN sendin uestions on English usage and the teaching of English to be 
enewesed ‘in thie depestment, address them to Miss Kibbe, in care of THE 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you wish to re- 


ceive a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Is it incorrect in a business letter 
to say, “Enclosed you will find”? 
I have heard it stated that such 
a sentence is wrong because il be- 
gins with a verb, 


This form is commonly ac- 
cepted. Many sentences begin 
with verbs, as “Look at the sun- 
set, Mary.” 


> 


Do you consider it wrong to write 
the possessive with the apostro- 
phe and “s” separate, like this, 
“child ’s’: or must it always be 
written in this way, “child's”? 
In a contraction I prefer “he’s” 
rather than “he’s,” because there 
the apostrophe takes the place of 
an omitted letter. Will) you 
kindly explain both forms? 


The easier and more convenient 
form of writing a possessive or 
contraction is commonly accept- 
ed, which means that the letter 
“s” is not separated from the 
word. I should not call the 
separated form 
you wiill find it given in some re- 
cent handbooks in language and 
in handwriting manuals, 


incorrect, since 


o 


My sixth-grade children are very 
poor in spelling. How can I im- 
prove their spelling? 


I believe there are a few very 
valuable factors to be kept in 
mind when teaching spelling. 

1. Make the children feel that 
there is a definite value in accu- 
rate spelling. Encourage them to 
develop a real pride in good spell- 
ing. 

2. Provide the children with a 
proper technique of study. Such 
suggestions are given in any of 
the modern spelling books. 

3. Help the child analyze his 
study activities in order to find 
his own best study technique. 
Can he learn the word by careful 
visualization? Does he have to 
write the word once, twice, or 
ten times to learn it permanent- 
ly? Maybe he needs to say the 
letters in sequence to learn it 
best. Whenever the most effec- 
tive study plan for a pupil is dis- 
covered, encourage him to follow 
that procedure. 
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4. Encourage written expres- 
sion so that children use the spell- 
ing skills that they have acquired. 
Spelling as an isolated subject has 
little value, but when the spelling 
skill functions in a lifelike writ- 
ing situation it takes on vital 
values. 

oe Develop a real, live interest 
in words, their derivations, their 
meanings, their uses, and their 
spelling. Children enjoy discov- 
ering words which are purely 
phonetic and the ones which seem 
to defy all rules of pronunciation 
or spelling. 

6. Do not require children to 
learn to spell long lists of words 
which will have no functional 
opportunities In written expres- 
Develop their power to 
learn new words quickly and ac- 
curately when needed. Also try 
to make the children sufficiently 


Sion. 


conscious of spelling uncertainties 
so that they make an effort to 
learn to spell correctly and to 
take pride in good spelling. 


° 


1 am of foreign parentage and 
feel the lack of cultured English. 
I read quite a bit, mostly chil- 
dren’s fiction. How can I im- 
prove my English? 


You are using one of the best 
means of becoming familiar with 
good English. I suggest, how- 
ever, that you read more of the 
adult literature, such as good 
magazines dealing with current 
problems. In this way you will 
gather some ideas which you may 
wish to express as you converse 
with your adult friends. You 
will find that you quite naturally 
use some of the words and phrases 
of the articles you read and thus 
grow in the use of English. 

As you read, try to give atten- 
tion to appropriate words and to 
their use in the sentence, so that 
you become sensitive to good ex- 
pression. Then watch for op- 
portunities to use these ideas and 
expressions in your speech and 
writing. 

You may wish to use systemati- 
cally some of the recently pub- 
lished textbooks in English. They 
should be helpful. 








Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you some troublesome preerat in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Several times we have tried to 
keep guppies and other tropical 
fish in our school aquarium, but 
during the late fall they almost 
always die. Can you tell why 


this happens? 


The extremes of temperature 
are probably responsible. Many 
kinds of tropical fish need to be 
kept in water that varies but 
little in temperature. At night, 
when the heat is turned down, 
the temperature of the water be- 


You 


extremes in 


comes too low for them. 


may avoid these 
temperature by using an electric 
aquarium heater. If this is im- 
possible, the fish should be kept 
in the schoolroom only for a 
month or so in the autumn and 
in the spring, and kept elsewhere, 
where conditions are more favor- 
able, during the remainder of the 


year. 
4 


I am interested in teaching my 
pupils to recognize trees, One 
method that 1 want to use is to 
have them study autumn leaves. 
I find that specimens are hard to 
keep. Can you suggest a method 
of keeping a leaf collection? 


Leaves may be pressed in large 
books between pieces of blotting 
Then you may mount the 
leaves on drawing paper by using 
transparent tape. Label the leaf 
neatly and put other interesting 
information about the tree on the 
paper also. Keep the leaf collec- 
tion in large envelopes or inside 
stiff paper folders. Label the en- 
velopes or folders. 

One way to make a leaf print 
is to spread paint with a pad of 
cloth or a small sponge very thin- 
ly on the under surface of a leaf. 
Then place the leaf on white paper 
and roll it with a small roller, be- 
ginning at the stem. 

Other leaf prints may be made 
on blueprint paper, or by using 
paper covered with printer’s ink. 
Some kinds, called smoke prints, 
are made by using paper covered 
with smoke from a candle and 
some vaseline. 

A very excellent set of direc- 
tions for making leaf prints is 
presented in Out of Doors, by 


paper. 


P. B. Mann and G. T. Hastings 
(Henry Holt & Co., Inc., New 
York; edition, $1.68). 
The following references will al- 
so be helpful. 

Handbook of Nature Study, 
by Anna B. Comstock (Com- 
stock Publishing Co., Ithaca, 
N.Y.; $4.00). 

Science in the Elementary 
School, by Walter C. Croxton 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York; $3.00). 


school 


* 


Do you advise that pupils in the 
elementary school write accounts 
of each experiment which they do 
and make a drawing of the ex- 
perimental apparatus? 


Certainly not in the formal 
way commonly used in_high- 
i After an 
important experiment has _ been 
performed, the pupils may write 
a summary paragraph telling the 
findings. The title of the para- 
graph may state the aim of the 
experiment, e.g., “To find out 
how heat changes a liquid.” Such 
a paragraph should be limited to 
a few sentences, 

Such accounts may be filed by 
the pupils for future use. A 
pupil’s sketching of the appara- 
tus and an explanation of how 
the experiment worked is some- 
times effective and helpful in un- 
derstanding the important ideas 
in the experiment. 


school science classes. 


2 


What kind of heat can we use in 
performing experiments? — Our 
room is not equipped with gas. 
Many schools use electric plates 
for most of their experiments. 
This is satisfactory, but inconven- 
ient for certain types of experi- 
ments. Canned heat is also used 
to advantage by many schools, 
although it is usually considered 
desirable that the teacher handle 
the experimental apparatus un- 
der such circumstances. School 
policies and fire ordinances vary 
in different localities. A candle 
flame gives sufficient heat for 
many purposes. Extreme caution 
should be exercised whenever 4 


flame is handled by pupils. 
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Chicago, 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 
Hlinois 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


Address them to Dr 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Would you advise a teacher to 
use arithmetic workbooks in the 
third and fourth grades? 


Workbooks in arithmetic are 
being found increasingly helpful, 
especially for remedial purposes. 
Publishers now commonly pro- 
vide such books to accompany 
their texts. Other things being 
equal, it is best to select a work- 
book especially designed for use 
with the adopted textbook. 


o 


What do you consider the most 
practical and efficient method of 
checking arithmetic papers? Up 
to the present I have felt that 
every childs arithmetic paper 
should be corrected every day. 


There is no need of marking a 
set of arithmetic papers every day 
in the manner suggested. Teach- 
ers who provide frequent periods 
of supervised study can become 
well enough acquainted with the 
weaknesses of pupils during such 
periods, and can make the in- 
dicated remedial suggestions with- 
out carrying a bundle of papers 
home each night. 


+ 


Will you kindly indicate methods 
of getting eighth-grade pupils “to 
think” in problem-solving work? 
Provide situations that are real- 
ly problematic for the pupils, and 
see that the terms and conditions 
of problems are understood. In- 
struct the pupils in a systematic 
approach to difficult problems. 
Be sure to provide for sufficient 
practice, and do not score com- 
putation while you are measuring 
arithmetical-reasoning ability. 


e 


Do you favor the following form 
in written solution of problems? 
(1) State facts given. (2) Write 
the question to be answered. 
(3) Tell the process to be used. 

I would use the same steps, but 
in a different order, as follows: 
(1) What is asked? (2) What 
is given? (3) What is to be 
done? The order is dictated by 
the psychology of the problem- 
solving process. This process has 
its inception in a problem or per- 


Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


plexity, which means that one 
cannot start solving a problem 
until one knows what it is. 


+ 


Do you advise much work in 


mental arithmetic? 

Since 1890, mental arithmetic, 
so called, has been on the decline, 
and has disappeared as a special 
subject from most schools. How- 
ever, because social life requires 
many mathematical calculations 
without benefit of pencil, practice 
in oral work should be provided 
for the pupils during the regular 
arithmetic period. 


& 


I am.teaching in the sixth grade. 
We are now studying multiplica- 
tion, division, and subtraction of 
decimals. Will you suggest a 
project to motivate this work? 


There are many activities that 
you can use to motivate the work 
in decimals. The pupils should 
be interested in doing practical 
figuring on such projects as the 
following: Estimating the cost 
of supplies for a school party, 
buying equipment for a camping 
expedition, computing the profit 
from the sale of vegetables, deter- 
mining the cost of improving the 
school grounds, and figuring sales 
and profits of a roadside stand. 


* 


For several years we have had an 
annual exhibition of schoolwork. 
Please suggest something we can 
exhibit in arithmetic. 

Prepare charts to show points 
in the history of numbers. Topics 
like the following might be used: 

1. The history of numbers. 

2. The Hindu numbers. 

3. The abacus. 

4. Early timepieces: sundials. 

You can obtain the material 
for such charts from the follow- 
ing pamphlets published by the 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C: The Story of 
Numbers, $.10; The Story of 
Weights and Measures, $.10; 
Telling Time throughout the 
Centuries, $.20. 





Your Reading Problems 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director, Reading Clinic, 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


WE INVITE you to let Dr. Townsend en you with your problems in 


teaching readin Your questions may 


be addressed to him in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will 
be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Should the age limit for school 
entrance be raised to six years to 
exclude immature children? 

No, the age limit for school en- 
trance should be, not raised, but 
lowered. All children ought to 
go to kindergarten. 

However, there is no question 
but that many children five and 
a half years old are too immature 
to adjust themselves to reading. 
Any teacher of first grade who 
starts to teach reading the first 
week of school hasn’t had enough 
time to check her pupils for read- 
ing readiness. 

¢ 


I teach in a home room in a pla- 
toon school. How can 1 teach 
reading as a tool? 


In the old type of platoon 
school where only reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling are 
taught in the home room, it is 
practically impossible to have a 
functional reading program. 

In the new-type platoon where 
the home-room teacher has social 
studies, reading, language, writ- 
ing, and spelling, it is quite easy 
to consider reading a tool. As the 
children work out their social- 
studies units, they need to learn 
new words or they need to ac- 
quire new work habits. When 
the necessity for these arises, the 
teacher helps them acquire the 
necessary skills, not before. 

If you happen to be teaching 
in one of the old-type schools, 
have the content of the children’s 
reading deal with the social stud- 
ies, choosing different topics from 
those used in the regular social- 
studies course. Help the chil- 
dren to develop reading skills as 
needed. 

@ 


Where can I get model lesson 
plans for third-grade reading? 
When reading is thought of as 
a tool instead of a subject, many 
of our traditional practices seem 
to be of questionable value. 
Formerly, courses of study in 
reading with definite assignments 
for each week were made out. 
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Handbooks based upon the 
actual experiences of teachers are 
now replacing formal courses of 
study. These handbooks are full 
of practical suggestions as to 
methods and materials to help the 
teacher in reaching the objectives 
desired. When the teacher needs 
help she turns to the handbook to 
find out how some other teacher 
has met a similar problem, and 
then she works out a technique 
to suit her own group. An ex- 
cellent example of such hand- 
books is Teachers Guide to Child 
Development, Manual for Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Teachers 
(California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, $1.00). 

If the teacher thinks of read- 
ing as a tool, there can be no for- 
mal lesson plans prepared for the 
third grade. However, there are 
written descriptions of just how 
teachers have developed certain 
reading skills. From these, the 
teacher can make her own plan. 


+ 


When should 1 begin teaching 
phonics and how shall I teach it? 

Briefly, the only purpose of 
teaching phonics is to help the 
child gain skill in word recogni- 
tion. Some children do not need 
any phonics, some need a little, 
and some need a great deal. For 
the majority, there is no need to 
start such training until late in 
the first year. 

Some primary phonics work- 
books which you will find help- 
ful are Eye and Ear Fun, Books I, 
II, and III (Webster Pub. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., $.24 each). 


J 


What shall I do with upper- 
grade boys who cannot read? 

If a child is not able to read, 
the procedure to use in helping 
him is the same, no matter what 
grade he is in. Determine his 
reading level (sight vocabulary 
and ability to use it) and his 
ability to learn new words. Then 
plan a program which will 
crease these skills. In the case of 
an upper-grade pupil, it is wise 
to have him devote all of his time 
to remedial reading. 
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Dr. McClusky in this department. 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Problems in 
Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Address 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


him in care of TH 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Can you give us advice as to the 
sources of visual aids which may 
be used in an isolated rural 
school where no electricity is 
available? Is there any projec- 
tor for films or slides which could 
be used here? Is there any way 
in which views which we have 
could be reflected on a screen? 
All the modern motion-picture 
projectors, stereopticons, and re- 
flecting lanterns are built for 
illumination by electric incandes- 
cent lamps or arcs. This, of 
course, handicaps the school in 
which no electricity is available. 
One may obtain fair results by 
using storage batteries or by us- 
ing a generator outfit which is 
run by a gasoline engine. Some 
generators may be attached to the 
wheels of an automobile. Such 
equipment is expensive, however. 
The U.S. Office of Education 
has issued a pamphlet (No. 80) 
which lists sources of visual aids 
such as charts, pictures, and mod- 
els, which can be used without 
projection equipment. It is called 
Sources of Visual Aids and Equip- 
ment for Instructional Use in 
Schools, by C. M. Koon. This 
pamphlet may be secured for 
$.10, from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D.C. 
* 


We are informed that an inex- 
pensive “motion picture” has 
been made in a number of 
schools by using rolls of paper. 
Could you tell us what this device 
is and how it is constructed? 

The type of “motion picture” 
to which you undoubtedly refer 
is in reality a series of drawings. 
They are placed on a scroll which 
is wound from one roller to an- 
other in a manner which permits 
each successive picture to appear 
in a frame large enough to be 
seen by the class. 

Use a long piece of wrapping 
paper about 3 feet wide and long 
enough to accommodate from 10 
to 20 drawings, approximately 3 
feet by 4 feet in size. Cardboard 
rollers made out of mailing tubes 
can be used to mount the scroll, 
and a cardboard frame can be 
placed in front of the scroll, The 
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children can select one or two 
members of the group to operate 
the device and others to describe 
the pictures. The pictures should 
be drawn in sequence upon the 
wrapping paper with the assist- 
ance of the art department. If 
errors are made, the strip can be 
cut and pasted together as many 
times as desired. 

The entire class can help in 
making the scroll, which can be 
wound on the rollers and kept for 
future use. A_ visual-instruction 
activity of this type has many 
advantages over the making of 
murals, which occupy consider- 
able space and are often difficult 
to keep. 

e 


1 am an English teacher and am 
interested in visual aids. What 
material and methods would you 
suggest 7 

There is a multitude of visual 
aids which can be used in teach- 
ing English. Pictures which add 
atmosphere to the topic being 
studied in literature may either 
be placed on the bulletin boards 
or used by pupils in making 
scrapbooks. For a list of firms 
from which such pictures may be 
obtained, consult Sources of Vis- 
ual Aids and Equipment for In- 
structional Use in Schools, by 
C. M. Koon, already referred to 
in this column, Other sources 
include current periodicals, and 
supplementary picture sections. 

Lantern slides and stereographs 
for use in teaching English may 
be obtained from Keystone View 
Co., Meadville, Pa. 

Some theatrical pictures, such 
as “A Tale of Two Cities” and 
“David Copperfield,” may be 
rented from theatrical exchanges 
when they are out of regular 
theater runs. 

Syllabi are available from the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English to assist you in teaching 
motion-picture appreciation. In- 
formation about the syllabi may 
be obtained from Mr. William 
Lewin, 125 Lincoln Avenue, 


Newark, New Jersey. 





What, When, and 


How to Draw 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art teaching. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions 


will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


What do you do to keep shellac 
clean enough to use on white or 
light-colored objects? When all 
children use the same shellac, it 
gets dark. 


We have two hundred children 
using the same art room during 
the day, and, like you, we find it 
is impossible to keep the shellac 
clean. Therefore, I encourage 
the children to buy a small bottle 
at the ten-cent store, and shellac 
all their light-colored things at 
home. They shellac the darker 
things in school. 


7 


Can you give me some suggestions 
to help me with discipline in a 
second-grade art class? The chil- 
dren waste too much time talk- 
ing. 

Don’t let the children borrow 
crayons from one another. Give 
each child a box of cheap crayons. 
After two weeks they should still 
have all of the colors, unless they 
have been careless and lost some 
of them. Then one child will 
say, “I have no red left.” If you 
let him borrow, before long half 
of the class will be borrowing. 
Have extra crayons on hand to 
give to the children, instead. 

When children talk too much, 
tell them you'll play a game. 
Write the word “Talking” on the 
blackboard. Each child who talks 
is to write his name under the 
word, and read instead of draw. 
In two days the children will be 
cured. Then explain that this 
measure has been necessary to 
cure them of the talking habit. 
Usually we must talk some, but 
not too much, 

Don’t let children get started 
telling what they did in vacation 
or what they saw at the movies. 
If they do, soon many children 
will be holding crayons in their 
hands, listening to the conversa- 
tion of others. There are times 
in the day for the relating of ex- 
periences, but not during the art 
period, 

Some parents let their children 
ask them the same question over 
and over, so they expect the 
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teacher to do the same. It is a 
good plan sometimes to say to 
such a child, “We are bored with 
your asking the same question 
over and over. No one likes to 
be bored. If you haven’t some- 
thing interesting to say, say 
nothing.” 


o 


How can I decorate two bulletin 
boards 9 feet 8 inches by 3 feet 
5 inches with the art work of chil- 
dren from eight to eleven years 
old? It is difficult for each 
teacher to get enough children’s 
work which is good enough to 
make an effective display on 
these very large boards, 


Either the standard set by the 
teachers is too high, or the art as 
it is taught is too difficult, for it 
should not be hard for each 
teacher to be able to fill such 
bulletin boards every two weeks, 
if necessary. 

I have incorporated my _ ideas 
in a book, Enjoyment and Use of 
Art in the Elementary School 
(University of Chicago Press, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill.; $1.50). In it I have told 
about exhibits, handwork, model- 
ing, and so on. 

The children should have great 
fun with the exhibit boards you 
mention. In September, flower 
designs, bird designs, naturalistic 
birds, late summer landscapes, and 
faces of girls and boys are inter- 
esting subjects. The children will 
think of other subjects. 

If your children draw on small 
papers, you can get many pic- 
tures on one exhibit board. Some 
child may cut out of green paper 
the word September in wide let- 
ters six inches high and pin them 
in the upper center of one board. 
Then pictures may be mounted 
on green, yellow-green, and dark 
green. 

On one exhibit board you 
might have two big chalk or 
painted pictures 24 inches by 36 
inches. That will leave much 
space around them, and they will 
be very effective. Let all chil- 
dren try for this place of honor, 
and have the class vote on the 
two most attractive pictures. 
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“Just Ask Your 
Friends About 
Royal” .. 





I did And they all 
said, ‘When you own 
a Royal you own the 

Now | use a 
Royal Portable daily 
in working out projects 
and reports as well as 
for all my letters.” 





Amazing 

The Work You Get 
Done on a Royal !" 
“I used to put things 
off--because I hated 
writing Now I find 
it fun to use a Royal 
Portable clean up 
my daily routine in a 
hurry and I'm working 
on a thesis in spare 
time."’ 





“I'm Afraid I'm a 
Little Bit Lazy”... 


“A Royal Portable fits 
into my picture fine 
t saves time 1 do 
reports in half an hour 
that formerly took 
twice as long And 
they're gowl-—the prin 




















FREE HOME TRIAL! 


SEND NO MONEY! SPEND NO MONEY 
—uantil you know that a Royal is the Portable 
for you. Without risking a penny—right in 
your own home—prove to your own satisfac- 
tion that a Royal Portable will help you (1) 
get ahead faster, (2) get more work done, 
(3) have more spare time. 


Ask your friends who own Royals—they'll 
tell you how good they are. Scientifically de- 
signed for fast, comfortable action. Hand- 
some to look at—great to use. A life-saver to 
every teacher who likes to make time count! 


READ WHAT ROYAL GIVES YOU 


Standard, full-sized keyboard. Easy, effort- 
less action. Touch Control. Finger Comfort 
Keys. Genuine Dust Protection. Automatic 
Paper Lock. Touch-set Tabulator and many 
other office typewriter features to make typ- 
ing easier, faster for everyone. 


Tested, 
Proved, 
Guaranteed! 


Made by the 
world’s larg 
est company 
devoted ex 

clusively to 
the manufa 

ture of type 

writers 
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SEE what a Royal will do! Then own it on your own 


terms cash, or only a few cents a day! Mail coupon 
Only fe] Few Cents fe] Day — Rog os of a 4 offer = price terms, Free 


FREE! Royal's Instant Typing Chart, shows you how to type RIGHT. 
* Royal Portable at no extra cost-a handsome, all-weather triple-convertible Carrying Case. 





| ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. C-261. 2 Park Ave.. New York, N.Y. 
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at the beginning of your year’s work. 


good finish, too, you need every issue. 


you payable October 5th. 


of your INSTRUCTOR subscription. 
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Start the School Year Right 


TO GET the greatest benefit from THE INSTRUCTOR 
magazines and teaching helps that can be obtained in combination 


and other 


You Should Order Now 


If you delay, our supply of the September 
number of THE INSTRUCTOR may be exhausted. To make a good start, and a 
Better order at once. 


A Complete, Balanced Program 


THE INSTRUCTOR furnishes a complete, balanced program for every month of 
the school year—-the best of schoolroom activity materials for primary, middle, and 
upper grades; handwork and seatwork displayed in the big, clear way made possible 
by the large page size of THE INSTRUCTOR; complete illustrated units; stories, 
tests, program material; art appreciation study with full-color cover picture; coun- 
sel by experts on personal teaching problems; many helpful departments. 


Pay Later, If You Like! 


You need send neo money with your subscription unless you prefer. Just fill out 
and mail to us one of the Order Blanks which you will find on other pages of this 
issue, as listed below. Your order will be attended to promptly, and we will bill 


If you wish to avoid sending a remittance later, you may send with your order a 
check postdated to October 5th. We will hold the check until the date written on 
it, and will notify you before presenting it for payment. 


How to Make Worth-While Savings 


A two-year subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR costs you $4.00, which is $1.00 
less than two one-year subscriptions. To subscribe for two years is therefore eco- 
nomical—a money-saver and a time-saver. Then, too, you can save by taking ad- 
vantage of the combination prices for magazines on Page 80 and the Inside Back 
Cover, and for teaching helps in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR on Pages 8, 
66, 74, and 76. The savings thus made will go a long way toward paying the cost 
Use any of the Order Blanks given on the 


Prepare NOW for this school year by mailing in your order for THE INSTRUC. 
TOR and other magazines and teaching helps. Don’t delay—act today. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Equipping the Reading Clinic 


(Continued from page 25) 


If there is a question of general 
physical condition, or faulty hear- 
ing or sight, the pupil should be sent 
to a physician for a complete physi- 
cal examination. 

The second task is to find out 
whether the student has the ability 
to learn to read. It has been cus- 
tomary to use an intelligence test for 
this purpose. However, group tests 
and even individual tests such as the 
Binet have some reading involved 
and so are not a fair measure of the 
ability of the nonreader. Of all the 
group tests that the writer has used, 
he prefers the California Test of 
Mental Maturity. 

Durrell and Sullivan's Reading 
Capacity Test is a picture test, which 
factors 
essential to success in reading, such 
as ability to recognize words, ability 
to comprehend, ability to remember, 
and so on. This can be given as a 
group test if desired. The writer 
uses it in preference to an intelli- 
gence test, to find the reading capac- 
ity of a child. 

The third step in making a di- 
agnosis is to find the reading level 
and speed of comprehension. This in- 
volves size of the sight vocabulary, 
skill in word recognition, and ability 
to read narrative material. Most 
poor readers have no method of at- 
tack when they meet a strange word, 
and so they are not able to increase 
their vocabulary. 

The teacher may use a set of read- 
ers, word lists, and other material for 
this purpose. A small kit called 
Durrell’s Analysis of Reading Diffi- 
culty includes enough material so 
that the teacher can make a fairly 
complete analysis. It can be supple- 
mented by the Gales Reading Diag- 
nosis Tests, if more material is 
needed. 

The fourth step is to discover 
what work habits have been de- 
veloped; whether the student can 
find material, read for various pur- 
poses, and so on. The June 1934 
issue of THe INsrrucror includes 
a complete list of the objectives for 
reading. Diagnostic tests such as 
Instructional Tests in Reading, by 
Sangren and Wilson, or the Gates 
Silent Reading Tests, are useful for 
this purpose. 

After the teacher has completed 
her case record thus far, she should 
visit the home, confer with former 
teachers and Sunday-school teachers, 
scoutmasters, and so on, so that a 
complete behavior description may 
be obtained. Her job is to recon- 
struct patterns of behavior as well as 
to develop skill in reading. 


seems to measure several 


REMEDIAL TREATMENT 


The child of normal ability with 
definite cerebral dominance can 
learn to read without having formal 
exercises to provide for repetition of 
words. All he needs is an abun- 
dance of interesting, easy material. 
However, the child who has special 
difficulties is likely to need a great 
deal of certain kinds of drill. The 
teacher should prepare supplementary 
material for the following uses: to 
develop sight vocabulary, to develop 
skill in word recognition (visual 


analysis, guessing from the content, 
and phonetic analysis), to develop 
good work habits and the ability to 
read for various purposes, and to in- 
crease speed of silent reading. 

If a child wants to improve his 
reading ability, and does not have 
too many emotional complexes, it is 
a rather simple matter to help him 
raise his reading level. However, if 
he has a serious emotional blocking, 
it is apt to be a long-drawn-out af- 
fair. The teacher must start where 
he is in respect to each of the basic 
skills listed above, and help him de- 
velop as fast as possible, taking care 
to see that he always succeeds in 
doing the work given him. If 
several of the children need the same 
type of activity, they might be 
grouped together. 

With younger children the expe- 
rience method of teaching reading 
should be used, plus many activities 
of a supplementary nature to provide 
adequate repetition. However, older 
children usually want to learn wo 
read badly enough so that they will 
work on drill exercises the content 
of which has no relation to their 
own activities. If they are not 
anxious to read, then the experience 
method should be used to develop 
interest. 

The following materials contain 
exercises to develop the abilities list- 
ed above: 


For ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Brueckner, L. J.: Diagnostic Tests 
and Remedial Exercises in Read- 
ing (Winston). 

Gates, A. I.; and Peardon, C. C: 
Practice Exercises in Reading 
(Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity). 

Mack, R. G.; and others: Roads to 
Reading (Harcourt Brace). 

McCall, W. A.; and Crabbs, L. M.: 
Standard Test Lessons in Reading 
(Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity). 

Russell, D. H.; and others: Word 
Enrichment and Word Recogni- 
tion (Teachers College, Columbia 
University). 

Stone, C. R.: Eye and Ear Fun, 
Books I, Il, and III (Webster). 
Walker, A.; and Summy, E.: A 
Work-Book in Basal Reading, 
Books IV, V, and VI (Charles E. 

Merrill). 

Wilkinson, H. S. S.; and Brown, 
B. D.: Improving Your Reading 
(Noble & Noble). 


For JuNionR HicH SCHOOL 


Bessey, Mabel A.; and Coffin, Isabelle 
P.: Reading for Understanding 
(Appleton-Century). 

Broening, A. M.; and others: Read- 
ing for Skill (Noble & Noble). 
Hovious, Carol: Flying the Print- 

ways (Heath). 

— Following 
(Heath). 

Knight, P. E.; and Traxler, A. E-: 
Read and Comprehend (Little 
Brown). 

McCall, W. A.: Experiments ™ 
Reading (Harcourt Brace). 
In addition, the teacher will find 

valuable various devices to develop 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Equipping the Reading 
linic 
(Continued from page 64) 


speed and to increase the eye span. 
The most efficient of these is the 
Metron-O-Scope. This instrument, 
designed to control reading, is a 
mechanical adaptation of the flash- 
card idea. Students like to read 
from it, and it does speed them up 
a great deal. 

Of course, there is no point in 
helping the child acquire a skill unless 
he is to use it. Therefore, as the child 
develops the skills that he lacks, the 
teacher should provide easy material 
with content which is interesting, 
so that he will use and enjoy his new 
power. Stories which would appeal 
to the adolescent who has only a 
third- or fourth-grade vocabulary 
have been hard to find, but now 
such material is coming from the 
presses in a steady stream. 


For THE TEACHER 
Professional Books 


Baker, H. J.; and Traphagen, V.: 
The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Behavior-Problem Children (Mac- 
millan). 


Betts, E. A.: 


Prevention and Cor- 


rection of Reading Difficulties 
(Row Peterson). 
Monroe, Marion: Children Who 


Cannot Read (University of Chi- 
cago Press). 

Monroe, Marion; and others: Re- 
medial Reading (Houghton Mif- 
flin). 

Stanger, M. A.; and Donohue, E. 
K.: Prediction and Prevention of 
Reading Difficulties (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). 

Taylor, E. A.: Controlled Reading 
(University of Chicago Press). 
Tests 
Betts, E. A.: Maturation Tests (Key- 

stone View Co.). 

——Oculomotor and Perception 
Habit Tests and Visual Sensation 
and Perception Tests (Keystone 
View Co.). Both these tests are 
in the form of stereographs. 

California Test of Mental Maturity 
(California Test Bureau, Southern 
California School Book Depository, 
Los Angeles). 

Durrell, D. D.: Analysis of Read- 
ing Difficulty (World Book Co.). 

Durrell, D. D.; and Sullivan, H. B.: 
Reading Capacity Test (World 
Book Co.). 

Gates, A. I: Reading Diagnosis 
Tests and Silent Reading Tests 
(Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity). 

Keystone Tests of Binocular Skill 
(stereographs), an adaptation of 
Gray’s Oral Reading Check Tests 
(Keystone View Co.). 

Sangren, P. V.; and Wilson, M. C.: 
Instructional Tests in Reading 
(Public School Pub. Co.). 


Sources of Other Material 


From American Optical Company: 
Metron-O-Scope, | Ophthalm-O- 
_ Graph, 

From Keystone View Company: 
_ Ophthalmic Telebinocular, 

From Western Electric Company: 
4-B audiometer. 





antine. 


All Checks Sent 
by Fast Air Mail 


A Happy Landing 
“It is grand to be carrying a T.C.U. Policy when an 
accident comes as mine did during vacation when no 
salary is coming in and summer school expenses and 


doctor bills are piling up. Most sincerely I appreciate quarantine. 
the fairness and promptness of the T.C.U. in settling 
the claim for my knee injury. I shall always be glad 
to speak a kind word for the T.C.U."—Catherine A. 
James, Roodhouse, Il. 

e 


“Rainy Days” Do Come 

“Your check, within five days after claim was made, 
was surely a check that cheers. I am glad I am under 
the T.C.U. umbrella and shall encourage other teacher 
friends to join me there Those ‘rainy days’ do come, 
as I have learned, and it is comforting to realize that 
T.C.U, is a friend in need.”-Mary A. Kelly, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 


Think of it! 


a Day. 


A Wonderful Friend 
“Thanks so much for the check which came so prompt- 
ly. The T.C.U. is all that it guarantees to be. It is 
wonderful to have a friend like the T.C.U. to come to 
your aid with sympathy and cash when you are sick.” 
—Lula F. Homan, Otterville, Mo. 
. 
Gives Satisfaction PLUS 

“Thank you for your promptness in sending me a 
check to settle the accident claim 1 made to you just 
a few days avo. T.C.U. certainly holds the speed 
record for settling claims, if this settlement is a cri- 
terion, Less than a week after mailing my claim 
your air mail letter containing the check was in my 
hands. Such service gives satisfaction plus.” —William 
G. Beattie, Eugene, Ore. 


—by mail. 


than an “umbrella. 


coupon today. 


PARACHUTE’ 


Time and again you have probably heard teachers say 
how glad they were to be “under the T.C.U. Umbrella” 
when they were disabled by sickness, accident or quar- 


” 


You get Sickness, Accident and Quarantine pro- 
tection under the T.C.U. Umbrella for as little as “a Nickel 
You won't feel the small amount you pay out for all 
that T.C.U. gives, but how you will feel the cost of severe 
sickness, serious accident or 
strike while you are unprotected. 


Send the Coupon Today! 
Each year thousands of teachers regret having waited too 
long before “getting under the T.C.U. Umbrella.” 
Make this first easy move to get all the facts 


But really this T.C.U. Umbrella is so big and strong that 
when serious trouble comes you’ll find it much more 
You'll say it’s a life-saving “par- 
achute,” because it provides such safe, happy landings. 


. 

Consider These Two Facts 
1—According to past experience one out of every five teachers 
will this year suffer loss of time, due to sickness, accident or 
2—By joining T.C.U. now you will enjoy the ut- 
most in financial security and protection. 


It Costs So Little to Be Safe 
and So Much to Be Sorry 


weeks of quarantine if they 


Send the 


No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
891 T.C.U. Bidg. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 





All These Benefits 
Will Be Yours 


$1,000 to $3,000 for accidental loss of 
life; $333 to $3,000 for major accidents; 








FOUNDED) 


$50 a month when totally disabled by 
‘onfining sickness or accidental injuries 
(including automobile); $50 a month 
when quarantined and salary stopped. 
Additional Hospital and Operation Bene- 
fits. Policies paying larger benefits will 
be issued you if you so desire. 

All claim checks sent by fast air mail. 


1899 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 891 T.C.U. Building, 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing more about 
Send me (without obligation) full information. 


T.C.U. Umbrella. 
Name 


Address 


protection under the 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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Going to a Constitution Party 


(Continued from page 54) 


fONATHAN—You needn't to me. 
I've been hearing about it at home 
for months and months. 

FPREDERICK—And so have I. 

MARTHA JANE—We all have, I'm 
sure, specially at our house, for 
Father and Uncle 
excited Mother sent us out of the 


Jac kson got so 


room, 

JONATHAN—The reason was that 
Uncle Jackson was against it at first. 
Anyway, Martha Jane, you shouldn't 
speak about family affairs outside of 
home. 

MARTHA JANE (quickly hanging 
her head) —I Uncle 


Jackson is in favor of the Constitu- 


forgot. But 


tion now. 
MR. MONTROSE—Many of us had 
doubts at first, little Martha Jane. 
So don’t feel bad. I think I will ask 
you each a question about this Con- 
stitution. My son, suppose you ex- 
plain a bit about it to me. 
FLEEN—Oh, 
plain, Father. 


please let me ex- 
Benjamin explains all 
the time. 

MRS. MON TROSE—Daughter! That 
is unkind 

BEN JAMIN 
Constitutional Convention was held 
in the city of Philadelphia for the 


(importantly )—The 


purpose of forming a stronger union 
of the states and-—— 

MR. MONTROSE (lifting up bis 
hand) —Quite right, Benjamin. And 
now suppose Martha Jane tells us the 
names of some important delegates. 

MARTHA JANE—Mr. 
Franklin, sir, and— 

jyupirH—Oh, but Martha 
you should have mentioned General 


Benjamin 
Jane, 


George Washington first. 
MRS. MONTROSE-—That is 
but Mr. Franklin is 


important and wise man, 


true, 


indeed a very 


MR. MON TROSE—Now, Frederick, 


you tell me some of the 


suppose 
reasons why we need a Constitution. 

FREDERICK—Because, sir, if each 
state runs things its own way our 
country can never be strong. We 
need a wise plan to bind us together 
with the power to make laws that 
will be fair to all That's 
what Grandfather explained to me. 


(nodding approt 


little 


states. 


MR. MON TROSI 
ingly)—And what can my 
daughter tell us about this Consti 
tution? 

ELEEN—Oh, I know a great deal, 
Truly I do. But Tm so 


afraid the carriage will 


] ather. 
come tor 
you and Mother before you heat our 
song. 

MRS. MONTROSE——What song, my 
dear? 

ELEEN—Our = schoolmistress only 
taught it to us this morning. We 
laid aside our copybooks to learn it. 
Mistress Mary made it up right out 
of her.own head as soon as she heard 
the news from Philadelphia. 


MARTHA JANE—May we sing it, 
Mrs. Montrose? 
MRS. MON TROSE—Yes, indeed, do 


so, my dears. What a pleasant sur- 
prise for us, Alexander. 
MR. MONTROSE—Truly it is. 


(The children sing the “Constitu- 


tion Song,” page 54, grouping 
themselves about Mr. and Mrs. 
Montrose. As they finish, Elcen 


looks off slage.) 
ELEEN—Oh, Mother! 


see the carriage coming. 


Father! | 
And there's 
Caddie in the hall with your wraps. 
(Mr. and Mrs. Montrose go out at 
right.) Have a lovely time. 

OTHER CHILDREN—Yes, 
time at the 


have a 
lovely Constitution 


party. 


Three Geography Tests 


(Continued from page 29) 


Key 


Switzerland 


7. Zuider Zee 
8. brick 
9. flower bulbs (or cheese ) 


Norway 


fewer 
Hammerfest 
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waterfalls 

oats, barley, vegetables, and 
fodder crops 
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A Test in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 29) 


I, 1. playground 
2. Alps 
3. Rhine (or Rhone) 
4. Bern 
~ i 2 ‘. j 5. F 
2. T 4. T 
The Netherlands 
1. Holland 
2. Rotterdam 
3. diamond cutting 
4. cheese 
§. canals 
6. dikes 
Key 
I, x Sh T ot 
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n dust-bowl region. 
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I. 1. slope of the land, intensity 
of rainfall, vegetation of the 
soil, and condition of the soil 
2. nitrogen 

3. contour 

4. Germany and France 

5. Chile 





A Handsome, 
Big 80-Page Book 
of the Finest 
Handwork 
Material 


THINGS To DRAW. PAINT. OR MAKE 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Handcraft Boo 


Things to Draw, Paint, or Make 


: cighty-page book of Handwork selected from the pages of 
THE INSTRUCTOR is published in response to many requests, 
More than half of the book 


There are masks and costume designs for a Halloween party, gifts 


is devoted to seasonal material, 
and cards for Christmas, Christmas tree decorations, a great va- 
riety of valentines, Easter cards, gifts and cards for Mother’s Day. 
You will find simple posters, sand-table setups, friezes, room deco- 
rations, blackboard and window decorations, portfolio and note- 
book cover designs, place-card and paper-plate decorations, Mother 
Goose paper dolls, silhouettes, and so on. 

There are twelve pages of step drawings by Jessie Todd, with 
simple and accurate explanations for drawing animals, furniture, 
trees, boats, toys, adults, and children engaged in different activi- 
ties. A number of pages are devoted to such crafts as weaving, 
modeling, basketry, and beadwork, and to the construction of a 
portfolio and a desk set. 


The introduction by Jessie Todd contains valuable suggestions 
for using the material. She explains why teachers should give 
definite directions to children when developing an art problem, and 
points the way to more creative work, She also tells how handcraft 
begun in the classroom may be carried into activities in the home. 

The book contains 80 pages, 9% by 12% 


; inches. It is bound in 


double-thick cover stock, with an attractive design in color. 


Only 80 Cents, Postpaid 
to New or Present Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR 
($1.00, Postpaid, to Non-Subscribers) 


See Pages 8, 74, and 76 for other TEACHING AIDS at special reduced prices in combination 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, See also MAGAZINE OF FERS on Page 80 and Inside Back Cover. 


. . by ordering THE INSTRUCTOR HANDCRAFT BOOK 
in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine. 


Pay October 5th If More Convenient. 


THE INSTRUCTOR Date 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with 
the issue for[ | 1 Year at $2.50. [] 2 Years at $4.00. 

Send me, carrying charges prepaid, THE INSTRUCTOR HANDCRAFT 
BOOK at 80 cents in addition to the above. (Price of book ordered without 
THE INSTRUCTOR $1.00, cash with order.) 


Also send me the following magazines or teaching aids: 





This order totals $ 1 will remit on or before Oct. 5th, 1938. _)} 1 am enclos- 


ing payment in full I am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5th, not to be cashed before that date 
My Name P.O. 


St. or R.D. State 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1938 
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September 17, 1787 


(Continued from page 36) 





“Sociability 
s ngs’’ (regular price 20c) 








“ag mah any teacher | Tint the faces and hands flesh color. 
This popular book includes | Paint the furniture brown. 

oll py Cut out each group of figures. 
Stlectod fur school, club, | The bases may be made a little deep- 


“papery er than indicated here. Fold all 
un an ep ongs ° 
21 Human Interest Songs | bases so that the floor line for each 
- — og group will be even with the lower 
atriotic Songs : ° : e . 
@3 Ganed Geom margin of the picture frame. Color 
17 Negro Spirituals the upper part of the bases dark 
om hers! ° . ; 
oe woe brown. The bases of all figures in 
Regular prices: 20¢ pet! the foreground should be bent back- 
copy, $1.80 per lozen & “ 
ae. Gee ) wae ane those in the background 
undre (not postpaid). ° . 
should be bent forward. Place the 


_——— —_— eae ie i Ss ti r _ . th . b . t f rn tl . t bl au 
THE RODEHEAVER HALL.mack co. gures in the box to form the table 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., icago, Wl. : > -_ . Tea 
+ Rae eg Re oh shown in the photograph, and paste 
Pieave send me a copy of Sociability Songs the bases lightly to the inside of the 
I enclose 10c, 9 7 ) 
4 bottom of the box. 
Name lee " . 
Put a smooth piece of transparent 
Address enocesescese eencecececece 
cellulose paper over the box when 
Th ccccsnenccitinnennnsintemeientnimeninine State + 
you replace the cover. Then draw 

















the paper out smoothly, and cut off 
any edges that may show when the 
box is closed. The cover may be 
held in place with gummed paper. 


—_— BANANAS and MILK 
The Law of Health 


(Continued from page 13) 


@ THE text of this 1 . 
schers which will follow in che |GOLOFFUl Educational Poster FREE! 
series appeared in a similar form in 


ten issues of Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans, beginning January 







| Take the drudgery out of 
| teaching with 


CHAMPION 
HEKTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


the new modern workbooks. 
Send for illustrated list. 

ty 
CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO. 
402 N 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 





NOOD AUTHORITIES state that bananas and milk 








1920. The material is selected from together produce an almost completely balanced 
a $5000 prize Children’s Code writ- sien 
WONOCO World's Fines! ten by William J. Hutchins, presi- meal. ‘To help teach this we have prepared the post- 
dent of Berea College. The growing er shown above. Besides being a visual teaching 
demand for character education in F . : : 
ALITY PLUS VALUE SWERWEWM) school makes it worth while to pre- aid, the actual poster --- printed in eight colors and 
F ) es) 





Setisfaction or Money Beck OVER (000 
Knitting Accessories, Instruction Book SAMPLES 


WONOCO YARN COMPANY BCMA! | Dn eis 
371 Grand St. Desk \M-9 Mew York INSTRUCTIONS labits and good behavior, scheme of any classroom. 


sent once again for the teacher’s use 


iT 1 Nl - DLL ‘ ; > »¢ ative 
e yr <= 
these excellent statements of goo | measul ing 16 X & | il, adds to the dec orative 








—— In addition to a free Banana and Milk poster, the 


Ideas for Class Work! The Voyagers’ Return 


How to decorate burnt wood et hings, glorified 





coupon below will bring you 6 copies for your class 


of an interesting, fully illustrated, forty-four page 


; Jontinue ro haze 19 
glass, plaques, Burgess modeling sheet, mirror pic- (( vtinued i = page l ) 


tures, studies, brass craft, etc. Write for catalog 1-9, . : 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicase If any ship had come to the mouth 
of the Columbia River that winter, 


booklet “Radio Bound for Banana Land.” Because 





it shows how facts concerning nutrition 
Guaranteed Photo Finishing 








lll developed 2 prints each 2c. 20 prints from your tima | they would have gone home by sea. can combine happily with the play life 
Suite Pea ak = ove al ee ee Since no ship appeared, they were f the child. this } klet he ad of 
OK ong QUALITY PHOTO COMPANY obliged to make the long and peril- Oo 1€ CNHUG, US DOOKIEL has proved O 
Box Box 278 Hutchinson, Kansas A 
. ous journey back across the moun- great assistance to teachers of third and 
School Carnival Supplies) ‘*'"’- ; 
BALLOONS, CONFETTI, HATS, NOISEMAKERS, They regretfully bade farewell fourth grade classes. 
ALSO STUNT AND PLAY BOOKS, , “see? 
~ For Free Catalog, Write to Charbonneau and Sacajawea and 
ALBERT V. JENSEN ° ; ‘ 
Box 7 Des Moines, lowa | little Baptiste at the Mandan villages. 











Then they floated down the Missouri 


ith PLAYS and PROGRAM HELPS| kis er, stopping to visit with friendly UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 




















_ Ask for FREE Catalogs. Indians along the way. They met Educational Department 
00. *hristmas Recitations and Program Helps” . . 25 | 1 Federal Street, B Mas 
. ‘The Star of Hope” (pageant with music) 35e traders who told them that many ee 
a GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO., 431 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. people had long since given them up Please send me, free, a Banana and Milk Poster and 6 copies of the booklet 
pu a > enc: . ° ” c 
R 0 L 4 i DEVEL Oo PE D as lost or dead, but that President “Radio Bound for Banana Land”; latter for 3rd and 4th grades, 
° 77 %” 
meg Jefferson still “had hopes of them. 
wo i J ; i . + : , 
Enl eautiful Double-Weight Professional The first act of Meriwether Lewis, 
niargements. 8 Never-Fade Prints. 25c. . . ‘ Name. —— - —_- —— -- 
CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WIS. the leader, on reaching St. Louis, was 
Roll aap eare to write to President Jefferson telling 
wo eautifu . e » 
ols Develope Double Weight him of their safe return. Street — ee ri es 
r 25c 
Natessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed B al d le } : . 
a ever Fade Perfect Tone Prints Coin rave and modest as they were, : 
- SAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin | neither leaders nor men realized, on City —— - —$—______intatte - =e 
ate 
lovitations | — | Amnouncements that long-ago September day, that 
eddin 100 hand-engraved $10.00 they had completed one of the great- Grade_ siesta a ae ees 
g including two sets of envelopes "s ° on” y . , . 
tear emai 100 Seript Lettering - $9.50 est journeys of exploration that the (This offer good only in the United States) 1-888 
” 100 Visiting Cards 























N.OTT ENGRAVING CO.,1030 ChestustSt. Philadelphis Pa. | World has ever known. 
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A Big List of Inexpensive Little Books 
Correlating with All the Elementary School Subjects 


TYVWUIS series of litthe books provides, in convenient and inexpensive form, a wealth ries; and many selections from the best in children’s literature. The books have 32 or 
] of the best supplementary and correlative reading for all grades. It includes, in more pages each, are printed on good paper in type suited to the age requirements, and 
addition to many of the standard elassies, a large number of books specially pre- are bound in strong paper covers in attractive colors. They contain many illustrations, 
pared by competent writers for use as supplementary readers. A glance through the School work has been made more interesting and enjoyable to millions of children by 
list of titles will show the wide range of subjects. There are delightful fables and means of these litthe books. Your pupils will enjoy them too. Why not order a trial 
myths; fascinating stories of nature, industry and history; inspiring biographical sto- selection now, using the Special Introductory Offer at the bottom of this page? 


PREPAID| 7 Cents Per Copy, for 12 or More Copies ) Order by 
PRICES / 8 Cents Per Copy, for 6 to 11 Copies —10 Cents Per Copy, for 1 to 5 Copies | Number 


FIRST GRADE GRADED AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF TITLES 




































vases — mvree Moor NOTE: The grading in this list is necessarily elastic, many of the titles being as well suited to the grade above or below as to the 
i) air ’ ries ! lie “) rs a ‘ 
at lisse Babies teem f ~me grade for which they are listed. Books in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, suitable for any of these grades. 
28 More Fa from 4 p 
20 Indian Myths . 
140 Nursery Tales 1837 Aunt Martha Corner Cuy 87 American Inventors —IlI Lrenavens 119 Kryant's Thanatopsis, and 
288 Primer fre Fableland board—Il Story of Sugar (Morse and Edison) King of the Golden River Other Poems 
820 Fables and rom Africa Coffee and Salt 88 American Naval Heroes Ruskin thorne 120 . Selec — = Long- 
188 Aunt Martha Corner Cup (Jones, Perry, Farragut) 0 The Golden Touch Haw ellow (Paul Revere’s 
NATURE be ord ll Story of lice, 89 Fremont and Kit Carson 61 Story of Sinbad the Sailor Ride, The Skeleton’ in 

1 Littl Plant People-I urrant Honey 01 Story of Eugene Field 108 History in Verse (Sheridan's Armor, ete.) 

2 Littl Plant People Il 203 L ‘ttle Piant Veople of the 178 Story of Lexington, Coneord tide, Independence Bell 121 Selections from Holmes 
B30 Story : Sunbeam [Friends Waterways smd Bunker Hill ete.) (The Wonderful One Hoss 
$1 Kitty Mittens and. Her NISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY S2 i¥ ry of Joan of Are , 113 Little Daffydowndilly and Shay, Old Ironsides, and 

207 amen Artist Other Stories awthorme others) 
HISTORY 4 Story of Washington (Reynolds and Murillo) 180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 122 The Vied Liper of Hamelin 
S32 Vatriotic Storie 7 Story of Longfellow 2 Famous Artists-IIL (Millet) Baba _ . Poems - ~ 
21 Story of the Pilgrim 245 Makers of Kuropean History Heroes from King Arthur ‘ The Great Carbunele, Mr 
LITERATURE 44 Fann Karly Americans LITERATURE Whittier’s l’oems——Selected Higginbotham's Catastro- 
1o4 Mother tioose Reader Smith, Standish, Penn) 90 Fift election f Jackanape | Ramee phe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

8 First Term l’rimer 4 Story of Columbu ‘ ai yt en rom rm Child of Urbir La 162 The Pygmices-——Hawthorne 

230 Khyme and Jingle Reader iS Story of Whitt r I en Maen — Storie of Robin oak 211 The Golden’ Fleece-—law 
for Beginners ; 57 Story of Louisa M. Aleott m8 sacs our, Poems Worth Knowing—Book =...) thorne | 
245 Three at -t mite Gruft, and 50 Story f the Hoston Tea on Sapal — Myth and Legend Il Intermediats 222 Kingsiey . ‘Ter k Herves I. 
ther ke ime or on rt we « som arn egenas ” . y Story o *orseu 

829 A oo Ltt : Kiskit ~e . Party 10% Storie from Old Testament 244 What Happened at the Zoo, 223 Kingsley reek “Me roes—Il 
B21 eer bai akin 60 Childret f the Northland 111 Water Babies (Abridged) and Other Stories o2¢ A rigesle ret mee x 
334 Animal Stories 64 Child Life in the Colonies 578 Toleni of the Treetops 250 At the Back of the North 208 nt = “Theseus . 

[ (New Amsterdam 7 ) “ - ms Wind, Selection from oD Fennyson & vems— se 

SECOND GRADE 65 Child Life in the Colonies ‘a3 — a peg ~ aa Dweller Macdonald 226 A Child's Dream of a Star, 

I Pennsylvania 1s Night t rad Chri tma and 255 Chinese Fables and Stories 258 plue og aoa ry oe 
1 ife iv ‘ Honies . oer herein ase Q on » Gn be 2° *ilgrim's rogress Abr. 
FABLES AND MYTHS 66 Chi | the Colunt Other Christmas Poems 309 Moni the Goat Boy 264 Story of Don Quixot 
‘ - - il Virginia , 313 In Nature's Fairyland 2 Story 0 on Quixote 
33 The rave ‘Tin Soldier and G8 Stork f the Revolution , “a bac { Any Grade) 277 Thrift Stories—Benjamin 
Other Stories from Andersen 1 (Ethan Aller amd = tthe bolo a€ ave bry Franklin and Others 
34 Stories from  <srimum Green Mountair "Boy wane the CU loweltes SIXTH GRADE 284 Story of Little Nell (Cond 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 69 Ntoric » Mevulution Voyage to Lilliput (Abr from Dickens) [thorne 
87 Jack and the Beanstalk ‘ rT ( - und PI Hace lpia Hansel and Grettel and NATURE AND INDUSTRY The Dragon’s Teeth Ifaw 
88 Adventures of a Hrownie 70 Storie . the aan “ ie ms re tty Goldilocks , :; 100 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- ‘ The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
° ‘ ry Lessons iv veryday ” Cincho Sins 8 y . 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY ue (Marion he Swamp ere ' . 204 son eg pole ins, ete.) from the Town Pump 
4 Little Workers (Anime 182 ~ $312 Legends from Many Lanes 200 Story of I 
8 Story of Benjamin Franklin : ov y of tron 
ries) ry $14 The Enchanted Bugk and SEVENTH GRADE 
164 The Littl Brown Baby and HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
a4 iL iets Wood Friends > (ther Storie land os 
40 Wings and Stings on gutther Bubvic 331 Karl and Katherine in Hol 73 Four Great Musician LITERATURE 
41 Story of Wool 165 Gemila, the Child of the 332 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 74 Four More Great Musicians 13 The Courtship of Miles 
135 Little People of the Hills Desert amt Some of Her $33 Chang Fu Chen; a Little 116 Old English Herves Standish—Longfellow 
(lery Air and Soil Planta) oe gees Chinese Girl 117 Later Euglish Herve 14 Evangeline- Longfellow 
166 Lonise on the Rhine and in 160 Heroes of the Revolution 15 Snow-Bound—Whittier 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY Iler New Phen 164% Stories of Courage 20 The Great Stone Face, Rill 
43 Story of the Mayflower 167 Fam “ Artists TL (Landseer FIFTH GRADE 187 Lives of Webster and Clay from the Town Pump— 
5 . = wl Bonheur ‘ wlew Hawthorne 
45 Boyhood of Washington Be NATURE AND INDUSTRY ISS Story of Napoleon aia 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 2 Anu 1 Life in the Me 18% Stories of Heroism 123 Selections trom Wordsworth 
: LITERATURE . 03 egg Silk. , . 197 Story of Lafayette 124 Selections from Shelley and 
LITERATURE . 35 oe memcrgae 4 Iwo oy , 04 Story of Sugar 198 Story of Roger Williams 195 7 —~_ 3 oon a ¥ a 
r+ Ree Woe a — yew oh ‘ J; L. m Alice are 06 What We [rink (Tea. Cof see Lewis ond, ag | 25 wt 7 - —* “ 7 
f2 Child's rarden vo eres a ete : fee nd Coco 23 Story of illiam e - Scrections Shakespeare 
Stevenson 67 ine Story of Robinson 1 Foon ‘ A oe), Silent 206 Story of Belgium me 147 Story of King Arthur Tr) 
206 Picture Stud Stories for a srtemse 210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 286 Story of Slavery Booker T. told, by Tennyson | Hale 
Litth ‘ . ~y en ‘ ld she oe "ty i ~— ee 240 Story of King Corn , Le Willard ‘<2 ae eae Saas a — 
Story of thie birist tithe ; " obees 263 The Sky I I 310 Story o Frances illare = Sto of dea aljeu 
Four Littl Cotton Tail sag gfitailen) - Tamutetloon 1 BNO) Making of the World 326 Story of Harding 193 Selections from the Sket 
bs itthe ‘otton il 22 (hur teitieal etids hm Py . tow rving 
‘ Winte 2 - | lay : Hlow Ire t ‘Them = ind J paar - fet warms ret . I 106 The (iray Champion Ilaw 
289 Fou tt Cotton-Tail t 233 Poem Wort! Knowing Soe Sus © a 14 Great European Cities - thorne | Selected 
B00 Feet Little Gutton-Talte im Book 1 Primary HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY (Landen and) Paris) 213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moor 
Vacation Life Reader ao The Acventure f the Rab 16 Explorations of Northwest 115 Great European Cities — II 214 ore Selections from The 
290 Fuse im Japan 4 Child bity Hur Stories SU Story of the Cabots nae (Rome and Berlin) ; Sketch Book—Irving 
300 Four Little Bushy Tail $22 The Wise Frog amd Other 7 Stories of the Norsemen 246 What | Saw in Japan Grits 216 Lamb's Tales from Shake 
301 Patriotic Bushy-Tail vs Story of Nathan Hale 247 The Cateem and [Comal speare — Part I (Tempest, 
302 nkle Bell and Other Stories i Story of Thomas Jefferson aur gt vuntry ana Merchant of Venice, Mac 
8 feng ee wh ce FOURTH GRADE 1h) Sus Sih 245 Story of Panama and “the Mer 
$08 Story of Veter Rabbit NATURE AND INDUSTRY 12) Story of Ro Kk. Lee 4 ve » _ 231 b+ ~ Grogen Fe = (Con- 
817 Mor Storie if the lhree na , oo Story of y, Ss 0 Cenrec rom ar tinan) 

; Sears | i’ igs i» Story of Coal Story of enson AGRICULTURE 235 Poems Worth Knowing— 
218 More Stori { the Three 76 Story of W be at , Story of Robert Louis Stev 271 Simple Lessons in Animal on took Ill Grammar : 
830 Ten Little Indian 77 Story of Cotton People Story of Hawthorne Ilusbandry—Book I. (Horses 238 Lamb's Adventures of Ulys 
835 Story of Hiawatha 134 Conquest f Littl lant Biographical Stories -Haw- and Cattle) ses—Dart 

136 Peeps into Bird Nooks I thorne 272 Simpk Lessons in Animal 239 kant Adventures of Ulys- 
181 Storie f the Stars Story of Grant eo t 200 “SI “ ses—DPart 
THIRD GRADE 205 Eyes and No Eyes and The Story of Steam _—~ ae > ook It — 241 Story of the Iliad (Con 


Three Giants Story of Dickens 








densed ) —Church 





FABLES AND MYTHS Story of the Flag LITERATURE 242 Story of the Aeneid (Con- 
46 Duss in Boots and Cinderella HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY Story of the First Crusade 10 Snow Image—Hawthorne densed ) —Church 
47 Ureeck Mytl 5 Story of Lineolr Story of Father Hennepin 11 Rip Van Winkle—Irvin 251 Story of Language and Lit- 
4S Nature Myt! 56 Indian Children Tales Story of La Salle | gale 12 Legend of Sleepy Holtow- erature 
hi) Reynard the Pox ries 78 Stories of the Backwoods Story of Florence’ Nightin- Irving 252 Battle of Ww orton Ilugo 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto 70 A’ Little New England Viking Story of Peter Cooper 22 Rab om Hlis Friends 254 Story of The Talisman” 
146 Sleeping Heauty and Other 81 Story of De Sot Little Stories of Discovery 24 Three Golden Apples—Haw (Condensed from Seott) 
Storie S2 Story of Daniel Boone Story of Shakespeare thorne { Hawthorne 259 The Last of the Mohicans 
174 Sun Myti &3 Story of Printin “ Four Littl Discoverers in . Miraculous Pitcher (Condensed from Cooper) 
175 Norse Legend I 84 Story of David Crockett Panama 26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 260 Oliver Twist (Condensed 
176 Norse Legend il 85 Story of Patri 4y Henry 275 When Plymouth Colony Was 118 A Tale of the White Hills from Dickens) 
177 Legend f the Rhineland 86 American Inventors—I (Whit Young and Other Stories—-Haw- 261 Selected Tales of a Way- 
282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, (ther ney and Fulton) 287 Life in Colonial Days thorne side Inn—Longfellow 
Rhine Legend 
289 The Snow Mat The Little 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories 
292 East of the Su " West 
of the Moon md) «Other 


Storie 


mune oo mover. | Special Introductory Offer: 2 sss‘ 


49 Buds, Stems and Fruit 
51 Story of Flax 
) 





ANY FIFTEEN OF THE BOOKS 0 
I. 





206 Unele Tom's Cabin (Cor 
lensed from Stowe) 
2u7 Story of David 
Condensed from 
307 The Chariot Race—W alla we 
316 Lamb's ‘Tales fron 
speare art II (Hamlet 
Midsummer Night's Dream 


NATURE 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries 


270 The True Story of the Map 
in the Moon 





EIGHTH GRADE 


LITERATURE 
17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowel 
19 Cotter’s Saturday niet 


Burns nith 
23 The Deserted Village- Gi d 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mar 
iner—Coleridge | Poems 


127 Gray's Elegy and = Other 
130 Henry VIII Selection 
Shakespeare peare 
131 Macbheth—Selections Shake. 
142 Scott’s Lady of the Lak 


I 
143 Building of the SI ip and 
Other Poems—Lonefellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Ar 
mada-~ Macaulay 
150 Bunker Hill Address—Selee 
tions from Adams and Jef 
ferson Oration— Webster 
53 Prisoner of Chillon and 
Other Poems—Byron 
154 Seott’s Lady of the Lake 
Canto Il Lowell 
155 Rheecus and Other loems 
Edgar Allan Poe Siography 
and Selected Poem 
158 Washington Farewell Ad 
ssses and First Inaugural 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson 
Macaulay 
221 Sir Roger de Coverley Pa 
pers Addison 
236 Poems Worth Knowing- 
Book IV—Advanced 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel 
Introduction and Cant 
Seott 
276 Landing of the Pilgrim 
(Oration )—-Webster 
30% Wee Willie Winkie Kipling 
306 Howe's Masquerade Haw 
thorne 











Double Numbers 


(64 or more pages each) 
For Various Grades as Indicated 


PREPAID PRICES 


12 Cents Per Copy 


for 12 or more Copies; 


15 Cents Per Copy 
for 1 to 11 Copies 


Order by Number 


401 Adventures of  linocehio 
‘ollodi (4th grade) 

402 Ivanhoe (Condensed — from 
Scott) (Sth grade) 

403 Harmful and Helpful In 
sects (6th grade 

404 The Nurnberg Stove—La 
Ramee (Sth grade) in 

405 Story of Theodore Roosere 
(Gth grade) 

406 The Gold Bug-—Poe (* 
grade) 

407 A Dog of F landers La 
Ramee (Sth grade) 

408 Health Stories and Rhyme 
3rd grade) 


410 Speeches of Lincoln (su 
grade) . 

411 Little Lame Prince (CoP 
densed ) Mulock = (#t 
«r ide ) 


412 Alice in Wonderland (Cor 





f2 Story of Glas iene Simply write on a slip of paper the numbers of the fifteen books desired, also your dense) ~Carell (4th erie 
$3 Aunt Martha's Corner Cur : : , ‘ : 413 The S (Condensed fre 
133 Aunt = ae s Corner Cup name and address, and mail to us with $1.00. The books will be sent immediately. Cooper} (8th grade 
board—I Story of Tea 
and the Teac cup 
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The Independent Way 


aoe Bali.. - $697. 25) 
Fite your own 
Or choose a s pended wet? 
ss + YOur ticker js 200d ro 
viel yaaes, BALI TOUR 
1a a 
Kong, Manila, Bali rene 


Me Sou- 
°; aya, Batavia, Singapor 
eylon, Suez, “ 


fedi 
a ‘England. $697.95 
For ombination of Clas 5 
OF special folder scrib. 


ing this and 








75% — 100 % 


On cost of materials for your FAVOR- 
ITE HANDWORK. Solve the problem 


of adequate supplies of materials for 


your pupils. Greater enjoyment is | 


given by articles designed entirely by 
the maker including the yarns made in 
endless varieties at NO COST with our 
simple little Yarnmaker from woolens, 
cottons, silks, rayons and linens stored 
away in the home. About 100 yards 
per hour are spun from these fabrics— 
also dainty featheryarn, shaggyarn and 
others never seen before. Even $1 
worth of excellent silk yarn is easily 
made in an hour in an entirely new 
way from run-damaged silk stockings. 
The Yarnmaker pays for itself easily 
in less than a day. Write us for free 
samples of yarn and descriptive matter. 
A real surprise awaits you. 
WEBSTER TEXTILE HANDICRAFTS 

Dept. 20, 7317 Wise Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


















MAKE EASY MON 


9 CHRISTMAS CA 


‘ nflic godin Hg sent o¢ ccupation Housewives, office 
workers and social organi ations are cashing 
- ~— > x. our “Champion” assc srtiment RK. 21 mag 
m including Souvenir Cate 

‘costs. vou. SOc --- SELLS ON sicHr For $1.00 

Actual retail value $2 

Also Sees Colored 18 folder ‘Etch weer assortment 
Sells for $1 OO. worth $2.70 Both aanortments, a be 
sold Three O ower i ee eset ON Mh oe AET 
‘Humorous’. ‘Re ‘Everyday’. ‘Gif RWeraseiees! 
assortments Can’ t “ae “Beat Costs nothing to try. Write 
today Sample ‘Champion’ assortment on Approval. 


SILVER SWAN STUDIOS 229, UE7™ AX°9Ue 


MUSIC LOVERS! BARGAINS in DISCS! 


orld’s finest recorded music. Nationally known makes 














. mestic and imported. The Symphonies, Chamber 
Music, Operas, Solos, Concert Songs of BACH, WAG 
NER, BEETHOVEN, SCHUBERT, BRAHMS, ete. Mail 
orders filled to any part of world. Catalog **16"" on re- 
quest [0c postpaid. 

NEW YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
111 East 14th Street New York City 





RY CERTIFIED 
eS alogue of : ores! Beicetione © 


15: CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING co. 
A 260 W.40n STREET N.Y. 











Are You “Job Satisfied”? 


Work for Uncle Sam 

Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 
{2,766 appointments 1937 fiscal year. Many appoint- 
ments every year. Teachers have a big advantage. 
Big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. A229, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free 32-page book with list of 
government positions for teachers, sample tests, 
and full particulars telling how to qualify. 








NEW and DIFFERENT 
HOLIDAY PLAYS 

50 comedies, dramas and 
handbooks, full of material 
for every age. © omplete de- 
scriptions in our 1939 cata- 
logue. Send postcard today 
for your free copy. 

The Dramatic Publishing Co. 


jept. N. 
S9 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 




















The Other Fellow’s Side 


(Continued from page 23) 


WHAT WOULD YOUR 
PRINCIPAL SAY ? 


say when your pupils refuse to work 
together, to be courteous, to help 
one another? What do you say when 
they interfere with one another and 
give unasked advice? 

“I wish my teachers would not re- 
sent all criticism.” 

Do you lose your temper when 
your ideas clash with those of your 
principal? What happens when he 
disagrees with your plans? Do you 
complain about it in public, or do 
you push Achilles out of his tent in 
sulking? If you lose, do you sub- 
mit gracefully, realizing that, al- 
though you still disagree, it is your 
duty to conform to the plans and 
ideas of the head of your organiza 
tion and to proceed for the good of 
the school and its children? 

“T wish my teachers would show 
more initiative and resourcefulness.” 

Do you wait to be told what to 
do? Do you have to be reminded of 
things you should see for yourself? 
What about your own classroom? 
Aren’t you thankful to find a pupil 
going ahead with his work, utilizing 
his opportunities? Do you run to 
your principal with every little thing 
that happens? Or do you wait un- 
til you have tried your own strength 
and resources in working out your 
problems? 

An invariable guide to a teacher 
in her relationship with the principal 
of her school is to measure herself by 
what she, as a teacher in her own 
classroom, must have from her pu- 
pils if she is to accomplish anything. 


A TEACHER HAS 
A TIME OF IT TOO 


“IT wish my principal would not 
‘let me down.’ ” 

Do you have enough faith in your 
teacher to back her? Do you stand 
up for her in public? Are you with 
your teacher within reason, in hes 
activities and discipline? When she 
has to send a pupil to you, do you 
help her in adjusting that problem? 
No teacher worthy of the name is 
going to persecute a child. Some 
times it is necessary for the protec 
tion of the group to discipline a 
pupil or to try to readjust him in 
some way. Do you help your teach- 
ers here? Sometimes it even happens 
there is an irate parental objection. 
Do you investigate, and then, if you 
know the teacher is right, stand with 
her firmly? Or do you become a 
chameleon and change face trying to 
play two games at once? Can your 
teachers count on you for the moral 
support they have the right to ex- 
pect? 

A school is something more than 
an organization, more than a busi- 
ness. It has a heart. It is something 
that requires more than figures, 
charts, and curves. It is a living, 
moving force with the breath of life. 
You, as principal, are the center, but 
you cannot accomplish much unless 
your teachers are with you. Get 
them on your side and watch the 


weak links disappear. 
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SEND TODAY for this 


COMPLETE TEACHING UNIT 
on the Unique Sugar Beet 


Touches 
these 10 
Subjects: 


GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 

FARMING 

STOCK -FEEDING 
CHEMISTRY 
MANUFACTURING 
TRANSPORTATION 
CLIMATE 
NUTRITION 
HEALTH 





—_— trouble getting and holding the 

upil’s attention with this colored, 4-foot 
chart of the life cycle of the sugar beet! 
And it comes to you free, together with a 
35-page teaching unit, a set of photograph- 
ic studies of the industry and the richly- 
illustrated 62-page book, ‘The Silver Wedge.’ 


You yourself will glean from this material 
new and unsuspected facts about one of the 
world’s great agricultural industries. You 
will find many an occasion to pass it on to 
your students. Both you and your classes 
will profit by learning the part a single 
vegetable plays in American life—and you 
will be entertained in doing so. 

Mark the coupon below and send it in NOW. 
The chart, pictures and booklets will come 
promptly. This offer is made only to teachers 
of intermediate and upper grades, for whom 
the unit is desired 














UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
47-1 Sugar Building, Denver, Colorado 


Send me your Wall Chart, Teaching Unit, pictures of your industry and ‘The Silver Wedge.’ 


Name— 





a 


City— 


I teach_ eee 





cal cnsissmtiiniens 2 | 





(Mention grade and subject taught) | 
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Betty's Bonfire 


(Continued from page 18) 


fastened the hose onto the water fau- 
cet. Soon he was pouring water all 
over the fire. 

The fire sputtered and sizzled but 
soon it began to go out. In a few 
minutes nothing was left except a 


great big black spot on the back 
awn. 

“There!” said Daddy, turning off 
the hose. “That's the end of that 
fire!” 


As soon as Betty saw that the fire 
was all out, she ran outdoors. 

“Oh, Daddy, I'm so glad you 
came home,” said the little girl. 

“So am I,” answered Daddy, “or 
I’m afraid there wouldn’t have been 
any home to come to or any little 
girl either. Whatever made you 
start the bonfire all by yourself, 
Betty? That was a very naughty 
thing for you to do.” 


How bad Betty felt! “I'm sorry, 
Daddy. I only wanted to help. | 
didn’t mean to be naughty.” 

“No,” said Daddy, “I know you 
dida't. But you did a very danger- 
ous thing. Where did you get the 
matches to start the fire?” 

Then Betty told Daddy how she 
had taken them while Mother was 
out shopping. “Here are the rest of 
them, Daddy,” she added. “I 
didn’t have to use more than one.” 
Betty held out the handful of 
matches which were left. “I will 
never take any again.” 

“Remember, Betty,” 
taking the matches, “fires are very 
dangerous. It is 


said Daddy, 
much easier to 
start a fire than it is to stop it.” 

“Pll remember,” said Betty. “I 
was so frightened that I never want 
to see another bonfire.” 





A Unit on Sugar 


(Continued from page 30) 


2. Making a scroll map of the 
United States. 
3. Drawing a map of the world 
showing where sugar is grown. 
4. Making a map of the United 
States with a pyrographic pen. 
F, Mathematics. 
1. Reading large numbers. 
2. Making statistical tables. 
G. Construction and art work. 
1. Miniature sugar plantation, 
sirup mill, maple-sugar grove, 
and sugar house. 
2. A painted scene of a river 
flowing through marshy land, 
to use in the pageant. 
3. Period costumes and proper- 
ties for pageant. 
H. Science, 
1. Experimented to make sugar 
from molasses. 
2. Took a trip to a sirup mill in 
a field about a mile from school. 
I, Health. 
Importance of sugar in our diet. 
V. Generalizations. 
A. Climate determines the charac- 
ter of agriculture in all parts of 
the world. 
B. Farmers far removed from the 
centers of population must pro- 
duce a standard product which 
can be shipped long distances. 
C. Sugar may be shipped long dis- 
tances because it is concentrated 
and nonperishable, and its value in 
proportion to its weight is relative- 


ly high, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Carpenter, Frank G.: South Ameri- 
ca, North America, Asia, Europe, 
Australia, “New Geographical 
Readers” (American Book Co.). 

Chamberlain, James F.: How We 
Are Fed (Macmillan). 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Compton). 

“Great American Industries Series” 
(Flanagan). 


McMurry, Frank M.; 


and Parkins, 


A. E.: Adi anced Geography 
(Macmillan). 
Modern American Encyclopedia 


(Modern America Corp.). 


70 


Reiter, Harriet G.: 
Sugar (Owen). 
Scroggs, William O.: Story of 

Louisiana (Bobbs-Merrill). 

The Silver Wedge (Great Western 
Sugar Co., Denver, Colo.). Free 
to teachers. 

The Story of Godchaux’s Pure Cane 
Sugar (Godchaux Sugars, Inc., 
Reserve, La.). This pamphlet 
and an exhibit of cane sugar will 


The Story of 


be sent free to teachers on request. 

Taggart, W. G.; and Simon, E. C.: 
A Brief Discussion of the History 
of Sugar Cane (The Louisiana 
State Department of Agriculture 
and Immigration, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana). Free to teachers. 

The World Book Ene yc lopedia 
(Quarrie). 


A Pageant-—“The Sugar Bowl 
of Louisiana” 


CHARACTERS 


READER 
INDIAN CHIEF 
IBERVILLE 
FATHER ANDRI 
FATHER LALLEMONT 
FATHER CARNIER ETIENNE Di 
THREE MEN 


FATHER JOGUEFS 
JACQUES 
DUBELUIL 
ISABLL LETTE 

MARIA 


BORI 


PROLOGUE 


READER—When Iberville made his 
second voyage from France in 1700, 
he stopped at Santo Domingo to get 
some sugar Cane to bring to Louis- 
iana. The sugar cane turned yellow 
and soured before he could plant it. 

In 1751, Jesuit priests brought 
a variety of cane to Louisiana. The 


cane grew freely but didn’t ripen 

enough in a single season to produce 

sugar. 
Seven years later, Dubeuil, who 


wealthiest men of 
Louisiana, undertook sugar making. 
He planted his land in cane. He 
was the first man to build a sugar 
mill in Louisiana. He made a thick 
gummy substance like jelly. This he 
packed in the hold of his ship and 
sent to France. In the damp hold 
(Continued on page 73) 


was one of the 








Something to tell your 
fellow-teachers about— 


THAT thrilling 
trip by air! Or 
was your travel- 
ing done in trains 
or buses, or on 
boats? 
Whatever the 
mode of transpor- 
tation, you came 
home with mem- 
ories of pleasant 
experiences, and 
your outlook is 
different now. 





If you write an entertaining account of your trip, 
showing how much it has meant to you——only 1,500 
words asked for—you will have a good chance to 
win one of the 50 prizes in THE INSTRUCTOR'S 


$1,000 Travel Contest 


Entry Blank, a copy 
of the Contest Rules 
and a Cover Sheet for 
your Travel Letter 





Any public means 
of transportation may 
be used: train, ship, 
bus, airplane, or any 





50 Prizes—Total $1,000 


combination of these. i d $ oo will be mailed to you. 
Private automobiles °°°°" inset 
may be used incident- Third 100 Png anne = 
ally; but trips wholly Fourth soeeeeeee 50 It may seem that you 
or mostly by private Fifth 25 have a long time til 
automobile are not 10 prizes of $10 each 100 then, but the weeks 
eligible. 35 prizes of $5 each 175 will fly past. We 


To enter the Con- suggest that you send 
test, all you have to ee in the Entry Blank 
do is send us the En- at once, and_ then 
try Blank below, telling where you write your Travel Letter as soon as 
have been during the past summer. possible, while details of the trip are 
Immediately upon our receipt of the still fresh in your mind. 


OPEN TO ALL TEACHERS 


Except Those Who Have Won Prizes of Over $10 in Our Previous Contests 








The Contest is open to teachers in active service, school li- 
brarians, and persons employed by schools in executive or sec- 
retarial work—except those who have won prizes larger than 
$10 in previous Travel Contests of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


| ENTRY BLANK.-.- 1938 Instructor TRaveL ConTEST 


W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor, Tue Instructor, DANsvitie, N.Y. 


I have been to 

on a vacation trip this year and would like to know more about your 1938 Travel 
Contest offering $1,000 in cash prizes. Please send me the Rules, with a Cover 
Sheet for the Travel Letter which I plan to write. 


My Name is 
My Address is 


Please send additional copies of the Rules and Cover Sheets to the following 
teacher friends who, I believe, would be interested: 


Address 


Name 


in-9-38 Entry Blank may be sent in a sealed envelope, or pasted on the back of a gocerament post pe 


teeta deta ideas sid dain teeta aimee tee cena eines caeti ieee eee 
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FOR THE TEACHER 
WHO CARES 


FOR HER SCHOOL BOOKS 


AND FOR HER PERSONAL LIBRARY 


EACHERS everywhere use VITA 
transparent covers to preserve and 
enhance their books. This unique cover 


is the modern answer to the problem of 
keeping books both neat and visible. 

A tribute to your pet magazines and 
most cherished books. 


Protect pictures 
on display 
‘and much- 
used record 
books. Sturdy 
enough to last 
a lifetime. 
Makes the 
dingiest book 
sparkle. 
PRICES: 
From 30 Cents 














Strong 
Dustproof 
Sanitary 

Transparent 


PARTIAL LIST OF USERS 
OF VITA COVERS 


BOSTON BOARD OF EDUCATION 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
READER’S DIGEST 
REMINGTON RAND, INC, 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASS’N 





VITA SPECIALTIES CO. 


693-7 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








YOUR Clu: CAN Do It! 


This brand new idea is for FIRST 
to EIGHTH grade teachers, and 
is a delightfully simple and 
easy FALL and WINTER extra 


educational activity 


















. a Grow Hyacinthsin the class- 
» room on glasses, over water! 


ach pupil enters contest for a prize. Best result in 
teacher's judgment wins. Full, complete and simple 
instructions come with every packet of Hyacinth 
Bulbs, imported from Holland. In six weeks, the 
flowers are in full bloom. Results guaranteed or 
Bulbs will be replaced, postpaid, free of charge 
Each shipment of our numbers One, 
Two or Three size packets, (depending 
upon ur class roll call) contains @ 
suitable prize for the winner 
Your classroom windowsills will be beautiful when 
all the sweet-smelling flowers are in bloom! 
INEXPENSIVE, FASCINATING and EDUCATIONAL 





No. 1 packet contains 10 Bulbs and prize, $1.50 postpaid 
No. 2 packet i 26 ‘ “5 “ $2.75 . 


No.3 packet <7 50 $5.00 
Additional Bulbs, with any size packet, 10c each 
—_ —— ——— 





A post-card will bring to you an 
attractive completely descriptive 
folder, free of charge, telling 
entire detailed story and listing 
choices of prizes in each group 


H. JAN OHMS, Inc. 
FLOWERBULB GROWERS 


39 Atlantic Street 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Nurseries Noordwijk, Holland 


rniwreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


NNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75; 50 for $3.00 . 25 
for$2.50. Printed in either engraver's scriptor 
text type on panelled stock Send for free samples. 
rite your name plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost Your order filled the 
day received and sent to you prepaid 
_F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 























Lesson Plans for 
Teaching Poetry 


(Continued from page 32) 


pictures the poet is painting for us. 
Perhaps some of you will need to 
know more about a few of the 
words. (Teacher reads the poem.) 
“In the first three lines, what does 
the poet say that makes you think of 
the moon as a woman? What are 
shoon? How does the moon walk 
the night? \s peers a better word to 
use than looks? What tells you how 
the dog sleeps? How do we know 
that part of his body shows through 
the kennel door? What unusual 
word names the home of the doves? 
Are casements ordinary windows? 
Do you see now why the poet re- 
peated the word silver so often? Let 
us have several volunteers to read the 


poem. Read it slowly.” 
BioGRAPHICAL NOTES 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s maiden 
name was Helen Fiske. She was 


born in 1831, and was educated at 
the Ipswich Female Academy in Mas- 
sachusetts, and later at the Abbott 
School for Girls in New York City. 
Through Mr. Hunt, her first 
husband, an army officer, she came 
to know much about government 
affairs. She was appointed a special 
commissioner to examine the condi- 
tion of the mission Indians of Cali- 
This interest led her to 
write her famous Ramona. 
She died in San Francisco, in 1885. 


fornia. 


novel, 


Walter de la Mare is an English- 
man who has written much beauti- 
ful poetry that both children and 
older people enjoy. ‘Two collections 
of his which children like are Songs 
of Childhood (Longmans Green), 
and Peacock Pie (Macmillan). 


A Harvest Booklet 


(Continued from page 33) 


All of the drawings made for cut- 
paper problems like those shown 
must be very simple and show the 
main characteristics of growth and 
shape. The drawing may then be 
traced accurately upon tissue paper. 

The picture of the beet will illus- 
trate the procedure. A tissue-paper 
tracing of the beet was pinned to 
three different colors of poster paper. 
One of the papers was green for the 
leaves, one a deep red or red-violet 
for the beet, leaf stems, and veins, 
and one a very dark red for the 
shadow on the beet. The dark red 
paper was only the size of the root 
of the beet, to save paper. The three 
silhouettes 


were cut at one time. 
Then the beet root was cut away 
from the green silhouette. The red 


silhouette had the tissue pattern laid 
upon it and the sections of the leaves 
that were to be green were cut away, 
leaving only the beet and the leaf 
stems and veins. The tissue paper 
was then laid over the dark red paper 
and the piece for the shadow was cut 
out. A small piece of cream-colored 
paper was cut to form the high light. 
The parts were then assembled on 
light gray paper and pasted in place. 
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SOMETHING YOU CAN COUNT ON 


The Guardian Life offers teachers a practical, guaranteed 


Retirement Income Plan that will provide money every month 
... Money you can count on when you’re ready to retire from 
active classroom work...extra money to fill your leisure 
with pleasure. 

Guardian Retirement checks of $25, $50, or $100 a month 
will enable you to do the things you’ve always wanted to do 
... to travel, enjoy the comforts of life, free from worry. 

Guardian Retirement Income Plans can be used either to 
supplement or take the place of a School Pension. Mail the 
coupon for all the interesting facts. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY + 


| GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 78 YEARS 


The Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America, Dept. IN-1,50 Union Sq., New York City 
How much will | receive in guaranteed income, starting at 55 [_), 60 [_), 65 [_], 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
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INSTRUCTOR Full-Color Prints of 
100 Art Masterpiece 





Large Full-Color Prints (For the Teacher) 


Each print ia mounted on a heavy mat, size 9", x 12% inches, 
and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper. On the inner paves 
of the folder are printed the story of the picture, story of the 
artist, questions to ask the pupils, suyyvestions to the teacher, ete 


30 Cents Each, Prepaid. 50 or more, 25 Cents Each, Prepaid. 
Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 


These miniatures are on sheets size 3% x 4% inches. They re- 
produce with the same fidelity as the large Instructor prints all 
the colors of the origina! paintings 
2 Cents Each, Prepaid, assorted as desired. Minimum Order 50 Cents. 
20 Cents a Dozen, Prepaid, in lots of a dozen or more of a subject. 
1 Cent Each, Prepaid, for 300 or more assorted as desired. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 


one of each of the 100 subjects listed 


100 Full-Color Miniatures 
for only $1.00, Prepaid 


LIST OF SUBJECTS 


1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 26 The Flying Cloud Patterson 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
8 Deer in the Forest, Twilight 28 Road Through the Trees 
Bonheur | seer Corot 
4 Dignity and Impadence—-Land 29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 
5 The Balloon—Dupre 30 Madonna of the Magnificat 
6 By the River—Lerolle Botticelli 
7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
& I S. Frigate Constitution 32 George Washington—Stuart 
‘Old = lronsice Johnson 33 The Money Counter-Murillo 
® Tacs Indian Roasting Corn 34 Feeding Her Bird illet 
Couse Homer 35 ‘he ‘ainter’s Sor Rubens 
10 The Lookout—‘All’s Weil” 306 Grand Canal, Venice —-Turner 
11 The Windmill Kuysclac 37 The Rail Splitt (Abraham 
12 The Return the Mayflower Lincoln Ferris 
Boughtor 38 Return to the Farm Troyon 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts 39 Autumn—Mauve 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 40 The Gleaners—Millet 
15 Spring—Mauve 41 Fo Warning—Homer 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 42 Holy Night—Correggio 
17 The Knitting Lesson Millet 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 
18 Madonna f the Chair 44 The Artist's Mother—Whistler 
Raphael 4% Harp of the Winds—Martin 
19 The Cook—Chardin 46 The Strawberry Girl- Reynold 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh 47 Madame Leltrun and Dangh 


Millais ter—Vigee-LeBrun 


21 Sackrill Children—Hopvpner $8 Jon f Arc—Bastien-Lepage 

22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburt 49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinei 

23 Misa Bowk Reynolds 50 The Blue Roy-—Gainshborongh 

24 Washington Crossing the Del 51 Portrait of the Artist-Rem 
nw ut re { Raphael brandt 

25 Detail of Sistine Madonna 82 The Angelus—Millet 


IN TWO 
CONVENIENT 
SIZES 


3 Children of the 

64 Dance of the 

5 The Jester—Hals 

56 Avenue at Middelharnis 
Pheotybre nea | boyek 

Charles I-Van 

' Farm Constable 

58 Columbus—Del Piombo 

60) leebound—Metealf 

61 Madoona del Gran’ Duea 
tuphael pues 

$2 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas 


Shell Murillo 
Corot 


; he Solemn Pledge-Ufer 
4 Spring—Core 
i Lavinia—Titian 
Spinner— Mac meer 


ing a Letter—Ver 


0 ictogray Alexander 

0 The Market Cart iainsborougl 

71 Madonna nd Child — Fra 
Filim Lippi 

72 The Whistling Boy Duveneck 

73) Krasmus—tlolbein 

74 The Belated Kil W. M. Hunt 

75 Flower = Girl in Holland 
Hitecheock 

76 e Escaped yD deapere 

77 The Old Water Mill Hot 
bema 

78 Children of the S I 

70 The Laughing ¢ li Hal 

80 Syndics of The Cloth Guild 
Rembrandt 

81) Northeaster—Homer Sarto 

SY! Madonna of the tlarpic Dhel 

830 Don Carlos Baltasar— Velasquez 

84 The Lace Mah Vermes 

85 The Blessing—Chardir 

S6 Penelope Boothby Reynold 

S7 Bringing Hom the Newborn 
Calf Millet 

88 The Pastry Eaters Murillo 


&9 Childhood—Perrault 
90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 


91 Pilgrims Going to Churel 
Boughton 

92 Angels’ Heads—Reynol 

93 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 

94 VPlaydays iv Holland Charlot 

OF A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane = Society—Landsecr 

96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Ro 
Sargent 

97 A Hotiday—Pottl 


ast 
98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Land 


seur 
99 The Fichting Temeraire—Turne 


100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Discipline in Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 15) 


the games that the group is playing 
has more influence on their sports- 
manship than the teacher who stands 
on the sidelines and “umpires.” By 
example, instead of by precept, she 
teaches that you are “caught” if the 
majority say so, even though you felt 
no touch on your arm. She says, 
“(ood boy. Not 3 
six-year-old falls down and is trying 
to decide whether he is hurt. 

If Johnny snowballs at 
everyone and then hurries inte the 


a tear,’ when a 


throws 


schoolhouse to escape the answering 
leads the party that 
hustles him out into the midst of the 


\ olley : she 


game again with the laughing ex- 
planation that “he who gives gets.” 
(Neutral pupils are not molested by 
active participants. ) She makes 
only sott slushy snowballs to throw, 
“it's no fun if you 


She allows herself to 


since she says 
hurt people.” 
under a deluge of 


snowballs by the tiny tots when they 


be smot het ed 


have learned to accept “face wash- 
ing manfully. 

When the big boys are using the 
little boys for 
lariat throwing, she happens into the 


moving targets in 
game in time to say, “Change about 
is fair play.” By the time the big 
boys have had their necks rasped 
with a rope thrown by teacher, who 
takes her turn with the little folks, 
the game has lost its thrill without 
any “bossiness” from the teacher. 
Occasionally there comes a time 
when precept and example fail to 
impress an angry child who doesn’t 
want to “play fair.” There is only 
one logical way to handle this situa- 
tion without lowering one's self to 
the level of the belligerent pupil. 
Ask him calmly and matter-of-fact- 
ly to go to the schoolroom for the 
rest of the may 
slam the door behind his retreating 


intermission. He 
figure hard enough to loosen the 
plaster on the wall, but go he will. 
His anger has no effect on the rest 
of the pupils. He alone is the loser. 
His anger cools rapidly in solitude. 
Punishment, if it must be admin- 
istered, must be prompt; it must be 
consistent. There 
punishment today for that which 


should be no 


you ignored yesterday; it must be 
given fairly and without personal 
rancor. 

Don’t, please, take my advice as 
to promptness of punishment too 
literally. Even a rattlesnake warns 
before striking. I can remember so 
vividly bits of mischief of which I 
was guilty in my school days. I 
would become so engrossed in ac- 
complishing something that I honest- 
ly never once stopped to think of it 
as being disturbing to the rest of the 
school, only to become conscious of 
it when the teacher's sharp repri- 
mand called it to my attention and 
to that of the rest of the school. 

In my teaching | have adhered 
strictly to my childish resolution, 
and I have never felt that it was un- 
justifiable. It taught me one secret 
of schoolroom control. A_ long 
steady stare at a mischievous pupil 
stops almost any trouble at its source 
without disturbing the rest of the 
schoolroom. No pupil can put on 
an act under an all-seeing eye. 


No one expects the modern school 
to be conducted with toe-the-mark 
regimentation. If a class is work- 
ing on a project, members may talk 
in low tones at the back of the room 
at the study table. They may collect 
necessary material without asking 
special permission of the teacher. A 
pupil may pass quietly to the diction. 
ary or library if it is part of his les. 
son preparation. Ele doesn’t stand 
in line to use the dictionary, how 
ever (as I have actually seen 
schoolrooms ) but Waits at his Scat 
until the coast is clear. Older pupils 
may have free library privileges, but 
primary tots oiten abuse this priyi 
lege by trotting every five minutes 
to get a new book to look at. At 
certain periods of the day, usually 
during the latter part of a. session 
when their seatwork — assignments 
have been finished, they may be al- 
lowed to choose one library book 
to look at. 

Personally, I consider that carry- 
ing paper to the wastebasket and 
sharpening pencils during — school- 
time add too much confusion and 
distraction. Primary pupils may 
have paper cornucopias tied to the 
sides of their desks to serve as tem- 
porary repositories for paper scraps. 
They can be taught to refrain from 
crumpling sheets of paper. 
Pupils who forget to sharpen their 


huge 


pencils during intermissions may use 
a well-sharpened pencil from a box 
of short pencils that the 
holds in readiness. 


teacher 


Teachers must use their own judg- 
ment about allowing pupils to leave 
or their seats. If small 
pupils are encouraged to go to the 
toilet at intermission, they will not 
develop the habit of wishing to leave 
the room. Some code for requests 
is invaluable to the busy teacher. 
Holding up the hand may signify 
the desire to ask the teacher some- 


the room 


thing; holding up two fingers, leav- 
ing the room; three fingers, speaking 
to another pupil; and so on. The 
teacher may give permission with a 

She ex- 
pronounce 


nod and save much time. 
that she 
words, check assignments, or help in 
any way while she is conducting 3 


plains cannot 


class. Exceptions are made in cer- 
tain cases, 

Teach your pupils to pass material. 
Lay the papers or books on the front 
desk in each row. The child takes 
off the top paper and passes the re- 
mainder over his right shoulder. The 
child does the same. This 3s 
continued until each row is served. 
The material is collected by revers 


next 


ing this process. 

The foregoing suggestions are all 
methods developed and observed in 
actual they are 
only a beginning in the field of 
school discipline. 

The second step is to adopt an) 
method of teaching which makes the 
curriculum fit the child’s interests 
and abilities. 

The third step is to embark on} 
course of reading in the field o 
psychology. It is only when 
know why a pupil behaves in a cer 
tain way that we know what to é 
about it. 


schoolrooms. But 
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A Fleck of White 


(Continued from page 19) 


The boy turned away and followed 
his herd. He concluded that it was 
no use to keep watching the trail. If 
Anna had not thought of congratu- 
lating him, he could scarcely expect 
his grandparents, who were a great 
deal older, to remember what day 
it was. 

As Eric followed the cattle, he 
felt very proud of them. Already 
the cows were so fat that their coats 
glistened. That was because he had 
led them over the hills to the best 
pastures, 

The day passed quickly. Finally 
evening came. As Eric drove his 
herd back to the barn, he saw a 
small fleck of white moving about 
on a distant slope. What could it 
be, he wondered. He was certain 
that the creature should not be 
wandering about by itself. 

So, although he was tired from the 
many miles he had walked that day, 
he turned his cattle in the direction 
of the distant hillside. As he neared 
the animal, he discovered, much to 
his surprise, that it was a lamb. 


Eric gathered the lamb up in his 
arms. It was shivering with chill 
and fright. He guessed that the 
creature had become too tired to fol- 
low the flock, so it had dropped be- 
hind. Of course he did not know 
from which of the many flocks on 
the hillsides it had strayed. 

The boy held the lamb carefully 
in his arms, and was almost beside 
himself with joy. He had asked for 
a dog for his birthday because he 
thought a lamb would cost too 
much, and now he had what he 
really wanted. He could scarcely 
wait until he reached home so that 
he could show the lamb to Anna. 

Having driven the cattle into the 
enclosure, he ran into the small herd 
“Anna!” he cried, and then 
he suddenly stopped. The table was 
laid with a white cloth and on the 
middle of it stood a birthday cake. 

“Your grandparents are coming 
along later,” said the dairymaid. 

“But I have my birthday gift al- 
ready,” said the boy as he laid the 
lamb in her lap. 


house. 


Some Historic Spots 


(Continued from page 28) 


Kry 


. Washington, D.C. 

. Harvard 

. Salem, Massachusetts 

. Lexington, Massachusetts 
. Boston, Massachusetts 

. Valley Forge 

. Yorktown, Virginia 

. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


. Independence Hall 


woeonaw & we NY 


10. Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia 
11. Mount Vernon 

12. Monticello 

13. Hardin 

14. Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
15. Richmond, Virginia 

16. New York, N.Y. 

17. Boston, Massachusetts 
18. St. Augustine, Florida 
19. Springfield, Illinois 

20. Plymouth, Massachusetts 


A Unit on Sugar 


(Continued from page 70) 


of the ship it turned back to sirup, 
leaked out, and ran all over the ship. 
Many others tried to make sugar, but 
had no better luck. 

In 1771 the Negroes of Santo 
Domingo rose in revolt. A few ex- 
pert sugar makers escaped and came 
to Louisiana. A mam by the name of 
De Boré hired one of these expert 
sugar makers to help him. 

Etienne de Boré was the first man 
to make sugar in profitable quanti- 
tes in Louisiana. He undertook 
sugar making because in two years 
four hurricanes had swept up from 
the Gulf, and an insect had eaten the 
leaves off the indigo crops. His wife 
and friends told him that he was too 
old to risk the rest of his fortune. 
But he planted his plantation in 
Sugar cane. When it was time to 
make sugar, people gathered around 
'o see what would happen. Cries of 
‘It’ granulates,” were heard. <A 
new industry was born in Louisiana. 
Instead of being ruined, De Boré’s 
cleared profit that year was $12,000. 
Five years later there were over a 
million pounds of sugar exported. 

€ are now presenting for your 
pleasure a pageant, “The Sugar Bowl 


of Louisiana.” It depicts the story 
| have just told you. 


ScENE I 


On the screen is a boat rocking on 
the waves. This represents Iberyille’s 
boat bringing sugar cane to Louis- 
iana. The boat remains on the 
screen for one minute to produce a 
good effect. 


ScENE II 


An Indian Chief and Iberville are 
smoking the peace pipe. Beside 
them is a pile of soured cane. 

INDIAN CHIEF (pointing to cane) 
—What? 

IBERVILLE (also pointing )—Cane! 
Sugar cane! Sweet! (Licks lips.) 

INDIAN CHIEF—What do? 

IBERVILLE—Grow very tall! Make 
sweet white sand! Sugar! 

INDIAN CHIEF (chewing a little 
piece and then spitting it out with a 
deep scowl on his face)—Sour! No 
grow! 


Scene III 


In the background is a mission. 
From it two priests are walking. 
(Continued on page 75) 
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THE NEW 1938-39 PROGRAMS 


FOR GROUP DISCUSSION 


























Wise Ways With 
Young Children 
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This FREE SERVICE will 
assure successful meetings 


inthe fall . ... 


TQPUE leader of your Parent-Teacher As- 
Mother’s Child 
Study Group will weleome the news that 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 1938-1939 
PROGRAMS are available now. It won't 


be necessary to worry about suitable topics, 


sociation, Club or 


the source of subject material, or outlines 
to use in guiding the discussion at the 
meetings. Just send for the programs to- 
day, and your group will be assured of a 
well planned, authoritative and interesting 
September 1938 


study from 


through June 1939, 


course of 


Wise Ways With 
Young Children 


os of young children need and 
want all the help they can get in or- 
der to lay a firm foundation of good habits, 
sensible discipline, health and happiness 
during the pre-school years. They will at- 
tend your meetings regularly and be enthu- 


siastic members of your group if you give 


them such authoritative, practical assistance 
as this program provides. 


Parents And 

The School Age Child 

Peeceacay never stand still, physically, 
Each 


the school age child faces new experiences, 


mentally or emotionally. year 
new problems, new requirements, and is 
called upon to adjust himself to a changed 
and enlarged environment. This program 
deals with the many factors that influence 
development and growth at this important 
period. It brings wise interpretation and 
counsel which will ease the way for parents 
and help them to meet these new situations 


wisely. 


Special Subscription Rates 
To Group Members 


EMBERS of parents’ groups may enter 
subscriptions at a special half price 
offer in groups of ten or more, In addition 
to the program articles the magazine will 
bring more than 30 helpful features on the 
everyday problems of child care and train- 


ing. 


Group Service Bureau, THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 


| 9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, a sample copy of 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, and the number of programs checked | 
below. Tell me more about your group service and the special 

subscription rates. | 


- — —School Age Programs 


LN -9-38 


THE | 


Preschool! Programa. — — | 


NAME. — — — oe ee ee ee ee ee ee eee | 
ADDRESS — — — — ew we ww ee ee ee ee 
CITY0.mamaenmeeaeeaew a == =STATEW ao a = = | 
ORGANIZATIONW ooo oe ee ee eae ee ee ee 
OFFICE oe we wee ee ee MEMBERSHIP... — — — 
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Handwork Books 


The Drawings in these books can all be used 
“creatively” to inspire children to do origi- 
nal work, or they may be used as patterns for 
drawings and designs to be colored, cut, and 
assembied into posters, decorations, toys, etc. 


Creative Posters 
Numberless posters can be 


made by the children from 


CREATIVE gtd pages of drawings 


book. Boys, girls, 
POSTERS men, women, pets, chick- 
ens, turkeys, birds, flowers, 

AALANo 


trees, and many other sub- 
jects are included. Insert 
in colors shows many ways 
of using the drawings 
Heavy paper covers. 

50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR = subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 














Instructor Poster Patterns (.0!'i1 


-a Fach of these books 


tains patterns for making 
%) posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long Al 
of the patterns § in 
book are of Mother 
characters others 
with children, their 
and their play No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper covers 


Each book, 


con- 


each 
Goose 
deal 
pets, 








50 cents, post- 
paid to THE INSTRUCTOR 
subscriber. (60 cents each 
to non-subscriber.) 





me ke. | 


Story- Book Poster Patterns 
a = Patterns which form 20 
| “ posters, size 36 x 14 inches, 





STORY-BODK each illustrating a well- 
known story. Some of the 
POSTE R subjects are: Cinderella, 
Rumplestiltzkin, The Frog 


PATTERNS 


BY OESL AQUCE CLeavEL AND 


Prince, The Ugly Duckling, 
Puss-in-Boots, Jack and the 

Paar Beanstalk, The Three Lit- 
i ot tle Pigs; Robinson Crusoe, 
{ 


s > ete Heavy paper covers. 
3 Mea 
a yi 


Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns 





50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 








for making 20 








posters, 36 x 15 inches, il- 
lustrating health rules. Ten 
HEALTH are of Mother Goose char- 
acters with health jingles. 
POSTER Others include: Sleep with 
PATTERNS Windows Open ; Brush 
pes waver Teeth Every Day; Little 
Health Gardeners; Fat 
aye Fruit Every Day; ete. 
Heavy paper covers. 
50 cents, postpaid to THE 
eaanid sais INSTRUCTOR subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 





Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns for mak- 
ing 30 posters of varying 
sizes up to 36 x 16 


inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule, Full direc- 
tions are given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 


of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers 
50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR = subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 














School Window Decorations 


16 sets of patterns for 
window decorations wit 
full directions for making. 


May also be used in making 


decorations for other pur- 
poses. Some of the pat- 
terns are: Red Geranium, 


Basket and Fruit, Bow! and 
Daffodils, Bunch of Grapes, 
Santa Claus, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, ete. 
Heavy paper covers. 

50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR = subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 











Instructor Jointed Toys 2°°'h 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Il contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose, and one for 
a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. 


Each book, 50 cts., postpaid to THE INSTRUC- 
TOR subscriber. (60¢ each to non-subscriber.) 
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Get Mol with your classroom problems with these.. 
INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS 








. . Yours at substantial savings through Special Discount Privilege (*see below). Select 
and order now all that you will need for this school year. Delivery is free —we pay 











$20 large pages 


primary 


PROJE 


PR I ESS SS 
+) 


tions each 


lows: 
Fridays (Vieces t 











‘ 
making school work appealing to children 
i specialists 
years Primary Editor of The Instructor. 
for a 
complete collection of 
Nature Study; Picture Study; 
; Projects: Plans; Reading; Seat- 
work and Blackboard Drawings; Songs ; 


‘7 x 16% inches) of helps 


and edited by 


The 


o Speak, ete.) ; 





Elizabeth P. 


and 


temis, 


the postage. You need send no money now pay October 5th if more convenient. 


PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS 


Prepared by skilled 


devices for playing more than 400 
yvames, amply providing for 

for 25 every age, purpose and oc- 

book has ten sec- casion. indoor and outdoor 


month of the school year and containing a rames; games in which chil- 
primary material for the month as fol- dren of varying ages may 
Number Lessons: Primary participate ; games for social 





For School, Home 
Playground 


400 Games 


Gives full 


and 


instructions for 





gatherings; for special pur- 
poses in classroom work; in 


——— 



































and Music; Stories. Hundreds of ar- fact, every kind of game 
tistic and useful illustrations including n 320 paves. Full cloth covers 
eight pictures of birds in colors [ aie | $1.20, postpaid to THE h 
Full cloth binding rr Li | | INSTRUCTOR subscrib- 
$2.00, postpaid to THE INSTRUC- [ { i er. ($1.50 to non-subscriber.) 
TOR subscriber. ($2.50 to non- san amen nn etee as 
. i ’ . 
eubuertber.) taf The Year's Entertainments 
INSTRUC an The most complete’ enter- 
INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK FOR ALL TOR ' | | tainment book published. 
GRADES 4 Contains recitations, songs, 
VOLUME 1 i | music, dialogues, tableaux 
Three Volumes- Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans | | and other entertainment ma- 
2 " ti terial arranved in complete 
Fach of the three volumes presents a great variety of | y + coh meee 
ecasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material | } programs for diffe * nt krades 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, i} uppropriate he nage i adie 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- a ! | holidays, birthdays and ot ~ 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, i special occasions during he 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. The plans and material J — vel 364 pages. Fu 
have been prepsered by many teaching specialists of high cso —— 
standing. There is a wealth of illustrations including designs \ | $1.20, postpaid to TH E 
and patterns for seat work, construction work, paper cut | , INS R U CT O R subscrib- \ } 
outs, posters, booklets, cards, calendars, etc. Three volumes { | er. ($1.50 to non-subscriber.) Se | 
of 224 pages each Full cloth binding. a 3 Volumes Books 
Set of 3 volumes complete, $2.40, postpaid te THE INSTRUC- ne Ld 
TOR subscriber. ($3.00 to non-subscriber.) J 672 Pegs Poems Teachers Ask For I and Il 
These two books’ contain 


480 of the poems most fre- 





* SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRIVILEGE 


Special Discounts are allowed to new or present subscribers to THE IN- 
STRUCTOR on the purchase of any of the books and other teaching aids of 
described on this page and elsewhere in this issue. 


these teaching helps 


for use during this school year. 
will effect by availing yourself of the Special Discount Privilege will go a 
long way toward paying the cost of your INSTRUCTOR subscription. 
are not a present subscriber to THE INSTRUCTOR, or if your subscription 
is expiring with this issue, place your new or renewal order now, and include 
any of the other teaching helps that you will need. Use the order form below. 
No cash need accompany your order—pay October Sth if more convenient. 


You will want many of 
The savings you 


quently requested by teach- 


ers for publication in the 

“Poems Our Readers Have POEMS 

Asked For” department of TEACHERS 

THE INSTRUCTOR. All ASK. FOR 
the poems are suitable 

for reading, memorization, 


—_ BOOK ONE 
reciting, ete. 214 pages in 
each book Full cloth covers. 
Each book, 40 
paid to THE INSTRUCTOR 
subscriber ($1.00 each to 
non-subscriber.) 


How I Did It 
746 teaching 
ing: School 
Arithmetic ; 


cents, post- 


If you 


devices cover- 
Management, 
Language; Ge- 





Modernized Teaching in 
Rural Schools 


A new 


sense 







book of common- 
advice, encouraye- 
ment and inspiration for 
teachers of rural schools, 


MODERNIZED TEACHING 
IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


It discusses rural school 
organization and man- 
agement and offers ex- 


working schedules 
two-, and three- 


cellent 
for one-, 








Modern Number Methods 


A source of real help to 
those who teach number 
work or arithmetic in the 


elementary grades. The 
first part treats of spe- 
cial difficulties of both 


pupil and teacher and the 
most modern and success- 
ful methods of solving 
these problems. The sec- 
ond part of the book deals 







MODERN 
NUMBER 
METHODS at 


ALSHOUSE 


ography, Spelling; History ; 
Writing ; Reading , Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tic Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat- 
work; Schoolroom Holidays 
$20 paves. Full cloth covers 
80 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR subscrib- 
($1.00 to non-subscriber.) 





Present - Day Standards ted ting 


Explains what constitutes 


a 











room schools, Inciudes with general considera- youd teaching today and 
study plans and a physi- tions in the teaching of presents standards by which 
eal education and health arithmetic in the eight teachers can evaluate every 
a rae. oe pages. Full - a 9 138 pages. Full Se lee feature of their work. The PRESENT-DAY 
cloth covers, standards are illustrated by STANDARDS = 
$1.00, postpald to THE INSTRUCTOR sub- 480 cents, postpaid to THE INSTRUCTOR conerete examples to make FOR TEACHING | 
scriber. ($1.25 to non-subscriber.) subscriber. ($1.00 to non-subscriber.) them of greatest value for Papaoch 
* self-improvement. The lesson 
’ plans, projects, etc., have y | 
. . With Stud ee rhiy teste 2 (®) 
Large Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces “Material” a Oe eae 
UE es. > ‘oO rs. 
Two groups of 20 prints each Group One for lower grades and Group Two for upper grades $1.00, postpaid to THE 
each group of 20 prints put up with 24-page study booklet in a strong Kraft envelope. INSTRU CT OR subscrib- 
The pictures average 7 x 9 inches in size. They faithfully reproduce the full colors of the er. ($1.25 to non-subscriber.) 


original paintings and are suitable either 
for classroom picture study or for framing 
Each Group, $1.20, postpaid to THE IN- 
STRUCTOR subscriber. ($1.50 each group 
te non-subscriber.) 


Supervision of Elementary 


Schools 


Deals with modern 
teaching practices and 
the problems confront- 
ing the elementary 
teacher or supervisor. 
Includes: improvement 
of classroom = instruc- 
tion, outlines and cri- 
ticisms of lesson plans; 
keeping teaching up-to- 
date; securing greater 
efficiency ; new types of 
guides and pro- 
ete. Questions and 
Full cloth covers 








tests ; 
cedure in supervision ; 
references, 128 pages. 


80 cents, postpaid to THE INSTRUCTOR 
subscriber. ($1.00 to non-subscriber.) 


, DANSVILLE, N. Y 





@ For other Teaching Aidsthat you may include in your order at special reduced prices, see advertisements 


on Pages 8, 66, and 76 of this issue. 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


the 


in page margin below. 


This order totals $ 
ing payment in full. 


My Name 


m St. or R.D. 


Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


See also Magazine Offers on Page 80 and Inside Back Cover. 


Date 


Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with 


issue for [ji Year at $2.50. [ ] 2 Years at $4.00. 


Send, carrying charges prepaid, the books and other teaching aids written on following lines an¢ 
(List also magazines desired in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR.) 


(C0 I will remit on or before Oct. 5, 1938. [] I am enclos 


C] I am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5th, not to be cashed before that date 


P.O. 


State 
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SAVE $1% 


Special $2.00 Sample Kit for $1.00 
if you act before Oct. 15th, 1938 


Use Coupon Below 





Handmade Lantern Slide of A Butterfly 
with All Its Color Made by a Third 
Grade Pupil From Text Iiustration 


ENRICH Your 
TEACHING with 


KEYSTONE 


HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES 
@ 


H ANDMADE Lantern Slides 

Wade by Pupils are an ex- 
cellent means of stimulating in- 
terest and participation in the 


development of assigned projects. 
. 


Handmade Lantern Slides Made 
hy the Teacher may be used to 
great advantage in stimulating 
sroup interest and in the develop- 
ment of vital understandings 
which always come from spon- 


taneous discussion. 


* 
SPECIAL OFFER 


\ special $2.00 sample kit of 
Handmade Lantern Slide mate- 
rials will be sent on receipt of 
$1.00. if the order is sent in be- 
fore October 15, 1938. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


Act Now Use this Coupon 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. Meadville, Pa. 
Yes, please send me the Special Sample 
Kit at half price. Enclosed you will find 
one dollar. 

Vame 

Address 


Place 


Mate 





A Unit on Sugar 


(Continued from page 73) 


[wo others are coming from the 
woods. As they meet, they cross 
themselves. 

ALt—Bonsoir. 

FATHER ANDRE (from woods)— 
We have been on a long trip. Now 
we would like to your 
cane crop turned out. 

FATHER LALLEMON1 
sion) —The — season 
enough for the cane to ripen. 

PATHER CARNIER (from woods) 

Didn't the cane even grow? 

FATHER JOGUES (from mission) 
—Yes, it beautifully, but it 
didn’t have time to ripen. 


know how 
(from mis- 


wasn't long 


grew 


ScENE IV 


Dubeuil is coming through the 
woods. Ele meets a young man and 
two young women, 

JACQUES (pointing to Dubeuil)— 
Look! Monsieur Dubeuil is back! 
(bowing graciously) — 
Hlow have you fared? 

ait L—Splendidly! 
you fared? 

buUBLUIL—My 


DUBEUII 
Bonsoir! 
And how have 
sugar was not a 
success. 

pACQUES—Why wasn’t it? 

puBrun—TIIl tell 
from the beginning. 


you the 
| planted my 


story 

cane and it grew nicely. It ripened 

and I crushed it for juice. 
ISABELLETTE—With what? 


puBeut—lI crushed it with big 
rollers. After I had gotten my juice, 
| boiled it for a long time. But it 
only made a sticky substance like 
marmalade or jelly. ( Pauses.) 

MARIA—Yes, yes, go on. 

puBEUIL—I put it in barrels and 
stored it in the hold of my _ ship 
bound for Paris. It melted and 
leaked out of of the barrels. What 
| thought was a valuable cargo was 
nothing. 


ScENE V 


Etienne de Boré is watching a big 


pot while a crowd gathers. Every- 
body is talking. 
FIRST MAN—He must be crazy. 


He can’t make sugar. 

SECOND MAN—Im_ not so sure. 
Isn't that sugar on the side of the 
pot? 

riRST MAN—No, that’s sand. 

(Another man comes in.) 

rHikD MAN—Where’s the sugar? 

ETIENNE DI 
yet. 

rHIRD MAN—Give me a sample. 

(Etienne de Boré passes 
around, ) 

SECOND MAN—Why, look! 
grains in it, 

ETIFNNE DE BoRE—It’s sugar! 

att—Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
It granulates! It granulates! 


BoRE—Hasn’t come 


some 


It has 


A Unit on Dental Health 


(Continued from page 21) 


4. Proper method of addressing 
an eny elope. 
§. Proper method of 
an invitation, 


writing 


6. Increased vocabulary in read- 

ing and writing. 

7. Increased knowledge of tell- 

ing time. 

a) Time to attend or present 
a play. 
b) Time for the daily inspec- 
tions. 
c) Time for dental appoint- 
ments. 

C. Attitudes and appreciations, 

1. Development of a friendly 

attitude toward the dentist in- 

stead of one of fear. 

2. Feeling of satisfaction and 
pride in keeping ones teeth in 
good condition. 

3. Pride in having good teeth 
and good health. 

4. Development of an appreci- 
ation for poetry as one source 
and 


of information pleasure, 


through the use of suc h poems 
as Christopher Morley’ s “The 
Milkman,” in Recitations Old 
and New for Boys and Girls 
(Appleton-Century ). 

Ds Development of a spirit of 
co-operation in working with 
others in planning and present- 
ing programs, 

6. Appreciation of the value of 
money. 

7. Appreciation of the efforts 
of others to inform and to en- 
tertain. 

8. Appreciation of the pleasure 


received through the reading 
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and the sharing of books and 
through creative expression. 
9. Appreciation of worth-while 
moving pictures and newspaper 
articles. 
10. Friendly attitude among 
pupils and classes in contests. 
D. Habits and skills. 
1. Development of the habit of 
daily teeth and 
gums. 
2. Development of the habit of 


care of the 


periodic visits to the dentist. 
3. Ability to participate in class 
discussions. 
4. Development of initiative in 
planning activities. 
5. Improvement in creative ex 
pression. 
6. Increased ability to compre 
hend the printed page. 
7. Ability to spell new words. 
8. Ability to organize new ma 
terial, 
9. Ability to use indexes, 
10. Ability to arrange settings 
for play production, 
11. Development of skill in us 
ing fundamental arithmetical 
processes, 
a) Arranging the seating for 
those invited to programs. 
b) Figuring costs of dental 


work, 
E. Actual dental work accom 
plished. 
Two months after the cards 


were sent home, 60 per cent of all 
children in the school had all den- 
tal work finished or had made ap- 
pointments with a dentist to have 
the work done. 














It's a state of superb scenic beauty 


EVERY PART OF 


"OHH 





BIDS YOU WELCOME 


Don't think for a minute your Hos- 
pitality Passport to Pennsylvania is 
just an idle gesture. It's a symbol of 
the grand brand of friendly welcome 
that has always existed in the Scenic 
State! It invites you to feast upon the 
most glorious display of Autumn 
color on mountain and forest that 
you've ever seen... to roam over 
30,000 miles of modern highway... 
to revel in hunting country as well 
stocked as in pioneer days. @ Come 
this Autumn, and see Pennsylvania 
at its beautiful best! 






Right: The Molly 
Pitcher Monu- 
ment, Carliele,Pa 


Above: 30,000 
miles of fine 
modern highways 
invite you 


Right: Old houses 
and scenes of quiet 
rustic beauty 














FREE 
Big 128 page 


The 


famed Book, State Map in 
Motor color and your 
Police— Hospitality Pass- 
your ort. Write Dept.! 
guide enna. State Pub- 
in Penna. licity Commission, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


3 AG) Le) 
SOVERNOR 
F PENN 
PENNA TATE PU MMISSION 
HARR 
Y E. BR 


HAIRMAN 
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Now---In One Convenient Volume 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


FOR ALL GRADES 







| THE INSTRUCTOR 
ILLUSTRATED 


UNITS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


By KATHERINE L. JULIAN 
Teacher of Social Science, Central School, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 


INTRODUCTION by MAKION PAINE STEVENS 
Instructor in Primary and Teacher Training Departments 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 


to New or Present Subscribers 


to THE INSTRUCTOR 


OW you can have, in a single, convenient volume, ten of the most 
! interesting and instructive of the Social Studies Illustrated Units 
that have appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR. 

Each Unit occupies nine pages and comprises subject matter, self- 
checking study lessons, and a large number of pictures. Many of the 
pictures are full-page size; all are large enough to be interesting and 
informative to pupils. 

Suggested teaching procedures are provided for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Upper Grade levels. Much of the text and illustrative 
material for a particular grade level may readily be utilized on other 
grade levels. 

An introductory article tells how to secure the best teaching results 
with this type of material. 

The ten Illustrated Units in this volume are on these subjects: 

Worip TRrapve South AMERICA 

Tue Post OFrrice HOLLAND 

CLOTHING LearRNING Apout Books 

THRivt SAFETY EDUCATION 

Pioneer Lire IN ‘Ther SEASONS, CLIMATE, 
NortH AMERICA AND WEATHER 

96 pages, same size as THE INSTRUCTOR. Printed on heavy 
plate-finish super book paper. Bound in double-thick yellow cover 
stock; stitched to open flat. Attractive cover design in two colors. 

Send at once for The Instructor Illustrated Units in this convenient 
one-volume form—to help you in formulating your teaching plans for 
the next school year—to give you years of helpful service. Use the 
convenient order form below. 


See Pages 8, 66, 74 for other TEACHING AIDS at special reduced prices in combination 
with THE INSTRUCTOR. See also MAGAZINE OFFERS on Page 80 and Inside Back Cover. 





Pay October 5th If More Convenient. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


Date 


Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with 


Social Studies Material 
in Approved, Most Prac- 
tical Teaching Form 


Only 80 Cents, Postpaid 


($1.00, Postpaid, to Non-Subscribers) 


. « by ordering THE INSTRUCTOR ILLUSTRATED UNITS 
in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine. 


the issue for | }1 Year at $2.50. [ ] 2 Years at $4.00. ¥ 


Send me, carrying charges prepaid, THE INSTRUCTOR ILLUSTRATED 
UNITS, in one volume—at 80 cents in addition to the above. (Price of book, 
if ordered without THE INSTRUCTOR, $1.00, cash with order.) 


Also send me the following magazines or teaching aids: 


This order totals $ 
ing payment in full 


1 will remit on or before Oct. 5th, 1938. 
} I am enclosing check postdated Oct 


} 1 am enclos- 
5th, not to be cashed before that date. 
My Name P.O. 


St. or R.D. 
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“Peace and Plenty”—George Inness 


(Continued from page 24) 


Both he and Corot were primarily 
interested in the various moods of 
nature; both loved the early morn- 
ing and the late evening; and both 
made sketches of what they saw, and 
then painted their pictures. The 
friendship and guidance of Rousseau 
brought depth and new beauty to 
Inness’ work. 

The combination of his Scottish 
and his meta- 
physics gave a thoroughness and a 
strength to the haunting beauty of 
his painting. The picture “Peace 
and Plenty” belongs to his earlier 
works and is more given to detail 
than some of his later pictures, such 
as “After a Summer Shower.” 

Though he scoffed at rules of 
painting, and seemed to be interested 
entirely in the feeling that a land- 
scape created, nevertheless he was a 
master of having a 


ancestry interest in 


composition, 
sensitive understanding of the bal- 
ance of light and dark masses, a re- 
gard for the true structure of what 
he painted, and an innate color sense. 
All of his best work breathes with 
the freshness of air. We feel the 
fog, the sun, or the mist, and when 


he paints a storm, it is with the 
promise of a rainbow. 

He was primarily interested in the 
personality of the landscape, its 
beauty as he felt it. Once a pur- 
chaser inquired: “Mr. Inness, what 
part of the country is this a picture 
of?” To which the artist replied; 
“Nowhere. I do not illustrate guide. 
books. This is a picture!” 

Always he scorned prizes and 
awards, for he felt that it was what 
the picture said to the beholder that 
counted, not a blue ribbon or a dj- 
ploma. In 1868 he was elected 4 
member of the National Academy of 
Design. Recognition of his worth 
came late but this did not bother 
him. Fortunately he had a devoted 
family who guarded him against his 
overly generous nature and his lack 
of understanding of money matters, 

Among his well-known paintings 
are “After a Summer Shower,” “The 
Home of the Heron,” and “Mill 
Pond,” in the Art Institute of 
and “Autumn Gold,” 
“Georgia Pines,” “The Woodgather- 
ers,’ “Under the Greenwood,” and 
“Close of a Stormy Day.” 


Chicago; 


Our Adventure in English 


(Continued from page 58) 


from a wee girl. Many souvenirs 
accompanied the letters, which were 
read each morning before the school. 

How many girls and boys wanted 
to be our friends! Our little school- 
house no longer seemed an isolated 
spot in a corner of our state. It be- 
came, to us, a great mail center of a 
state that had truly become our very 
own. 

Then letters began to come in 
those we had written. 
These came to the children’s home 
addresses. How exciting it was to 
get a letter in your own name in 
your own mailbox! You had a 
friend far away; small matter in- 
deed that you had never seen him. 
He was a child like you, and friend- 
ship does not count the intervening 
miles. 


answer to 


As soon as the children arrived in 
the morning, they waved their let- 
ters before me. [| must read them 
all. I did, and many were read be- 
fore the Some of the 
mothers began to correspond, Some 
of the teachers wrote with the pupils 
and I found myself exchanging 
cards, letters, and ideas with teachers 
who were far distant, but who were 
working for the same thing for 
which I was striving. And still the 
letters came. 

On rainy and cold days our noon 
hours were spent writing letters, 
making souvenirs, or gathering ma- 
terial about our state to tell other 
children who had never been to 
Ohio. We pasted our letters in a 
scrapbook. They were read again 
and again, for each time we turned 
a page, a friend arose before us. 
We worked together to draw a large 
map of North America. Then we 
placed a red star on each place from 
which a letter came. We spent 


school. 


much time over an atlas hunting for 

a post office in a certain state, so we 

could put a star in the proper place 

for the post office. How familiar 
the states became. 

One morning I asked, “What have 
we learned from writing letters?” 
At first silence greeted my question. 
One hand raised uncertainly, and 
then another. I went to the black- 
board, and soon we had listed at 
least some of the outcomes of what, 
to us, had been a glorious adventure 
in English. Some of these outcomes 
were the following. 

We have learned: 

To do better handwriting. 

To write more interesting letters. 

To write with correct form. 

To fold letters correctly. 

To use better English. 

To spell better. 

To write better paragraphs. 

What crops grow in other states. 

More about nationalities of people. 

Location of cities, rivers, and lakes. 

Nicknames of states, state flowers, 
and state songs. 

More about our own state. 

To the above we could add: 

The ability to criticize our own let- 
ters. 

More skill in composing and setting 
down our thoughts. 

An appreciation for the things that 
others can do which are better 
than we can do. 

An appreciation for our country and 
its people. 

An appreciation for the uses of spell- 
ing, English, and so on. 

An appreciation for friendship. 

As I think of the letters coming 
and going, and of the exchange 0! 
ideas, hopes, and dreams, I wonder 
whether the outcomes of our project 
may not reach far into the future. 
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An Activity Program for a City School 


(Continued from page 16) 


B. Language (reading, composi- 
tion, penmanship). 
1. To introduce children to the 
rudiments of reading. 
2. To teach a group of sight 
words. 
3. To give training in the care 
of books. 
4. To develop ability to relate 
experiences and stories of every- 
day life (2 or 3 sentences). 
§. To use freely words that 
occur frequently in the child’s 
social environment. 


C. Music, drawing, and nature 
study. 
1. To teach simple melodies, 


rote songs, and rhymes. 
2. To show the need for plant 
and animal conservation. 
3. To be able to recognize 
common birds (sparrow, pi- 
geon), mammals (dog, cat, rab- 
bit), flowers (narcissus), and 
trees (maple). 

D. Special skills (arithmetic). 
1. The ability to count by 1’s 
through 25, with objects. 
2. The ability to count by 1’s 
through 25, without objects. 
3. Reading one-place and two- 
place numbers through 25. 
4. To develop the meaning of 
numbers through concrete ex- 


periences. 
III. Leading themes for group study. 
A. The child: goes to school 


(the building, the teacher, the 
principal); goes to library, mov- 
ies; the playground (his “pals,” 
his team); his friends who work 
(bootblacks, newsboys). 
B. The family: earning a living. 
Father is a baker, printer, conduc- 
tor, tailor; Sister is a stenographer, 
teacher; Mother works at home. 
C. Mother’s work: shopping, re- 
pairing, sewing, cooking, cleaning, 
washing, care of children. 
D. Eating: shopping, cooking, 
children help Mother; breakfast, 
lunch, dinner; the various kinds 
of food; the grocery store; how 
food gets to the stores; how milk 
comes to our door. 
E. At home: the street, the build- 
ing, the number of floors it has; 
the number of families, our apart- 
ment, the number of rooms we 
have, the kitchen, the bedroom, 
the living room,- the bathroom; 
our furniture, dishes, linen, cur- 
tains; and so on. 
F. When Father comes home at 
night: the evening meal; things we 
talk about; Father reads the news- 
paper; we listen to the radio; visi- 
tors come; children do homework, 
play with friends, get ready for 
bed, say good night, sleep. 
IV. Suggested activities. 
A. Motor activities. 
1. Build a dollhouse. Arrange 
a typical three-room apartment. 
Furnish it. Make clay models 
for members of family. Sew 
costumes for them. 
2. Build a model street, includ- 
ing stores, tenements, people, 
and so on. Make figures of 
clay or wood. Use old fruit 
crates for buildings. 
3. Make box-lid constructions 
of a kitchen, a living room, a 


B. Language 
oral composition, penmanship). 


bathroom, a bedroom, and a 
family seated at dinner or listen- 
ing to the radio. 

4. Arrange special scrapbooks 
and exhibits dealing with the 
occupations of the children’s 
parents. 

§. Draw a large room frieze 
depicting the various rooms in 
the home and the varicus mem- 
bers of the family. 

6. Organize a shopping excur- 
sion to a near-by market; other 
excursions. 

7. Prepare a model meal, write 
menus, set tables, and serve. 

8. Build a model of a tenement 
house. 

9. Sew simple articles useful in 
the home, i.¢c., curtains, aprons, 
and napkins. 
activities (reading, 
1. Place labels on objects about 
room, i.e., table, chair, and desk. 
2. Make lists of words under 
various general headings con- 
cerned with homes: i.e., food— 
cake, bread, and so on. 

3. Make frequent use of action 
words, i.e, “go home,” “sit 
down.” 

4. Follow directions for draw- 
ing and coloring: “Draw 
house; color it green; put in 
Mother”; and so on. 

§. Seatwork of the work-study 
type. 

6. Organize a bulletin board 
dealing with the home. Use 
this for announcements, greet- 
ings, pictures, stories, and so on. 
7. Organize a class library deal- 
ing with books about the home, 
including several sets of prim- 
ers. 

8. Keep a class diary about the 
progress of the unit. 

9. Tell stories, jokes, and ex- 
periences to rest of group. 
10. Permit children to 
signs to identify exhibits. 
11. Organize class into various 
committees; ask for daily oral 
reports on progress of work in 
evaluation conference. 

12. Discuss plans and new sug- 
gestions in orientation period. 
13. Organize class into fami- 
lies; pay visits and send letters. 
14. Explain how construction 
work was done. 

15. Read stories orally; silently. 
16. Discuss various holidays. 
17. Discuss excursions. 

18. For handwriting, emphasize 
those letters which the syllabus 
requires for the grade. 
Activities in music, dramatics, 


one 


make 


poetry, drawing, and nature study. 


1. Learn songs appropriate to 
unit on home (see bibliogra- 
phy). 


2. Prepare and produce a play 
dealing with home life. 
3. Recite poetry dealing with 
various aspects of home life. 
4. Listen to good 
phonograph or radio. 
§. Learn rhythms and dances 
based on aspects of home life. 
6. Draw pictures with which 
to decorate a model home. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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FREE 


Chart for 
your 
Classroom 


Here’s The Story of Corn in 
picture form. With easy-to- 
read explanatory notes. 
Indians are shown planting, 
cultivating and husking corn 
by primitive methods. Other 
illustrations show various 
stages in making Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are 
fine for children. Energy- 
giving — and easy to digest. 
Crisp and delicious for 
breakfast, lunch and the 
after-school snack. 

The Story of Corn makes 
an interesting exhibit for 
your classroom. When or- 
dering, mention the num- 
ber you wish for your pupils. 































am mse ere Po a nS TI 
' The Story of Corn and Corn Flakes | 
| SQUAW PLANTING CORN Ce WHITE CORN 
Indian squaws plamied (he 1} White corn ie hulled and the 
aniape | Gee von 
‘to a a g the conn’ ready the 
|| sheam cookprs 
| 
SQUAW CULTIVATING CORN COOKED GRITS (CORN) | 
fish was put im each hall After the famowe Kellogg's 
wt (orm to make it grow flavor vs added. the grits are 
j edna eoaed bar teuwral bourse under } 
| ned sticky and flat hugh steam preseure The grits {| 
stones | are then 4 golden brown and 
reare very srevet amd delicious 
SQUAWS MUSKING CORN PLAKED ORIT6 (CORN) 6 
When the corm was type the The grits are carefully deved 
artes: sich 
pound the gains berween ‘ rollers which come \ 
two barge stones te malig « ~ one preceure. The 
sort of comes meal lakes ate conveyed to 
toastung ovens 4 - 
SQUAWS MAKING BREAL TOASTED FLAKES § 
The ment was moned with woter As they pase thr vent 
saad ade inte doug whic the the flakes we geatly Hfted up 
quawe bahed on het stone. end tarend euiv end Gne Gab 
Such was the badian bewad which » oo frre divectly underncach | 
' chee toot whee settlers tows watil they ave eo beeutiful 
ws: gelde | 
S 
a FACTORY PACK AGE Fee Satan 
\ ) What a diflerence nove! The toasted cons flakes ore con Holl , 3 
C*y cad haaseed by ssachunery Snpeageantyeres | CORN 
: Va, ) Seer wrinec toronto ACA RES 
cage || Exercise jae | 
| ee Sgpltedpandievedt LL A || 
| Courtesy of the KELLOGG COMPANY Battle Creck Michigan. 
The worlds largest manufacturers of ready to cat cereals i} 
| Home Economics Department 100-J 
: KELLOGG COMPANY 
| Battle Creek, Mich. | 
| Please send me free copies of “The Story | 
; of Corn and Corn Flakes.” | 
| Name — | 
Grade taught _ : 
| Address _ | 
| City ____ State ae 
Be cee ces ee ees es es ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee er eed 
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THE STORY OF SALMON 
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This educational booklet describes the life of the 
salmon—its beginning in cold Alaskan streams — 
its mysterious rush to unknown parts of the Pacific 

-its dramatic return upstream to its birthplace, 
there to spawn and die. Contains chapters on salmon 
fishing, salmon as a food, and methods of conser- 
vation; profusely illustrated. The book has the ap- 
proval of the Council on Foods of the American 


Medical Association. Send for your free copies today. 
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FREE CHARTS 
CAN YOU USE? 


EACH children to be neat and = 
It's easy with the new, FREE Shinola 


Neatness Charts. These Charts make a 
game children love to play. Let us send 
you as many copies as you can use 

they're entirely free. Just fill out and 
mail the coupon below...And if you 
want a handy Home Shine Kit (Dauber, 
for 


Polisher and tin of Paste Polish) 
your own use, en- 
close 25c¢ with it. 






Hecker Products Corporation, Dept. 1-938 
88 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


) Please send me Neatness Charts, FREE 
l enclose 25¢ for a handy Home Shine Kit 


Name 


Street and Number 


City State 


| ee 


Lana aseeeaanene 








[0 SAFO Oe BIOs OI RIOT OIRO BIOL EL CLO 
Grow planta in your classrooms without 
sol The intriguing and novel way 


to interest your students in plant acience, 


SOILLESS 
Growth of Plants 


Miller W. 


by Carleton Ellie and Swaney 





HE first complete treat in book form on 

this immensely ieportant ubject which 
discusses thoroughiy all three methods of Soil 
less Growth, Water Culture Sand Culture 
and Sub-irrigation 
This book gives complete directions for carry 
ing on soille plant culture both in small 
amd large-scale operation letailed inst rue 
tions as to building f containers; making 
up of tl nutrient wlhuitions; eare of the 
rowing planta bot! indoor and outdoor 
f stakingly written t erve adequately the 
ne of both amateur gardeners aml commer 
cial greenhouse operator 
So important i this new development that 
the National Resource Committer lected it 
as one of the recent technical advancement 
likely to fashion the future { this country 
So fascinating is thi tethod {f growing 
flowers, vegetables and fruit that the desire 
to try out this new way i preading with 
phenomenal speed 
Mr. Carleton Ellis, director of the Ellis Lab 
oratories, Montelair, N. J nationally known 
scientist, haa heen interested in scientific 
horticulture since earliest youth and has car 
ried on extensive research on soilless growth 
lr. Miller W. Swaney, one of Mr, Ellis’ staff 
hokis a loctors degree im chemistry trom 
Purdue University, an institution preeminent 





in horticultural research 
160 Pages —— 60 Iliustrations 
3 in Color — Price $2.75 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
340 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PDO LO LODO FO LOLS FE FOLD LH LOLOL TTT 
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The Best Low-Priced Song Book 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 
Durable “rope bristol" covers. Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15c¢ per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





Teachers--Make More Money! 


Qualify for important Civil Service Government 
Positions, 
being appointed. 
on new plan. 
cation. 


Better salaries—security. Thousands 
FREE list and full information 
Write at once. State age and edu 
instruction Service, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 
in ofl No previous experience needed, Good 





Send for free booklet, ““Make 


Money « Bome, ulrements. 


and re 
NATIONAL ART 
3601 Mic - Dept. 





CHOOL 
higan Ave $196, Chicago 
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An Activity Program for a City School 


(Continued from page 77) 


Draw signs such as “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 
8. Decorate classroom appropri- 
ately. 
9. Plant narcissus bulbs to dec- 
orate classroom. 
10. Make toy cats or dogs for 
decor itive purposes, 
11. Bring in bouquets for the 
tables. 
D. Activities in special-skill sub- 
jects (arithmetic). 
1. Count 


number of houses on 


one side of street. 
2. Count number of classrooms 
in the school. 

ye Make a 
clay dishes for the model house. 
4. Count the the 
family. 


certain number of 


members of 


§. Count the number of rooms 
in an apartment. 
6. Leave a note for the milk- 
man ordering milk. 


7. bor the 


a certain 


model street, make 


number of houses, 
stores, children, and so On, 

8. Setting the table for 4 peo- 
ple, 8 people, and so on. 

9. Count 
are bakers, tailors, pressers, and 


how many fathers 
so on, 

10. Prepare a party tor parents. 
Decide how many apples, pears, 
and so on, to buy; and how 
many places to set. 


Let each child 


ll. report: on 
the number of chairs in_ his 
home. 

12. Build a house with four 
stories and show twelve win- 
dows. 

13. Build a table and four 
chairs for the model kitchen. 
14. Build a bed for a model 
bedroom. 

15. List prices of various foods 


and make signs for them. 
V. Suggested units. 
A. A Grocery Store. 
B. A Reading Club. 


C. Our Pets. 
D. A Toy Shop. 
E. A Good Market. 


BinLioGRAPHLY 
For the Children 


Brooke, Leslie Leonard: The Story 
of the Three Bears and The Stor) 
of the Three Little Pigs, from 
“Leslie Brooke’s Children’s Books” 
(Warne). 

Caldecott, Randolph: 
Jack Built, from 
(Warne). 

Grady, W. E.; 
Pets and Play 
Readers,” Primer (Scribner). 

Horsford, I M.: S/ories of Our 
Holidays (Silver Burdett). 

Lindsay, Maud McKnight: 
Stories (Milton Bradley). 

Serl, Emma: Work-a-Day Doings 
on the Farm (Silver Burdett). 

Wiggin, K. D.; and Smith, N. A.: 
Pinafore Palace (Doubleday Dor- 
an). 


Tlou 4 That 


“Picture Books” 


Klapper, P.: 
Times, “Childhood 


and 


Mother 


Por the Teacher 
Books Llome and Family Life 


(Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


on 


versity). 

Carpenter, PF. Gs Tlow the World 
Is Fed (American Book Co.). 

( hamberl un, is ] es lou W ¢ Are 
Sheltered (Macmillan). 

Frye, J. E.: Our Home and Person- 
al Duty (Winston). 

Hartman, G.: Hlome 
munity Life (Dutton). 

Hutchinson, W.: Community Hy- 
viene (Houghton Mifflin). 

Keelor, K. Li: Curriculum Studies 
in the Second Grade (Teachers 
College, Columbia University). 

Wright, Frances; and Lossing, L. L.: 
Song Source Material for the 
Activity Curriculum, pp. 15-17, 
“Teachers” Unit Series,” 
No. 41 (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University). 


and Com- 


Lesson 


Correct Speech 


(Continued from page 28) 


1. lie 25. left 

2. from 26. whom 
3. used 27. that 

4. is 28. kind of 
5. could have 29. broken 
6. his 30. take 

7. whether 31. lying 
8. older 32. fought 
9, Whom 33. saw 

10. laid 34. lay 

11. ought not 35. almost 
12. doesn’t 36. unless 
13. his 37. haven't 
14. This kind 38. is 

15. me 39. begun 
16. as if 40. she 

17. let 41. well 
18. among 42. between 
19. their 43. given 


20. came 44. as 

21. her 45. were 

22. done 46. began 
23. set 47. flows 
24. lay 48. He 


49. rung 75. gave 
50. drunk 76. borrow 
S51. across 77. can 
§2. sat 78. is 

§3. brought 79. fewer 
§4. This 80. in 

§§. drank 81. sitting 
56. may 82. burst 
§7. frozen 83. at 

58. gone $4. rise 
§9. did 85. have 
60. saw 86. well 
61. liked 87. Will 
62. rang 88. healthful 
63. lain 89. unless 
64. were 90. from 
65. written 91. me 
66. her 92. those 
67. | 93. off 
68. That 94. besides 
69. taken 95, nor 
70. oldest 96. taught 
71. accept 97. goes 
72. mend 98. we 
73. behind 99. driven 
74. anything 100. sang 














EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 


Annotated 7 
English Classics 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL 





TMHIS series is made up principally of standard 

classics in general use in the schools. They 
ave carefully edited by experienced teachers ,¢ 
toglish and helpfully annotated. The notes are 
ample for necessary aid in interpretation byt 
not so copious as to discouraye original inquiry, 
Biographical sketches, questions, outlines for 
tudy, ete., are included, as indicated. The jst 
also includes a number of other books special] 
prepared for reading and study. Well 
printed on good paper—bound in heavy paper 
covers) moderate in price. When ordering, give 
name and number of each book desired and 
mention Excelsior Literature Series. The prepaid 
price is given after each book. 


Browning's Poems. No. 11. Selected. 
vraphical sketch, notes and outlines 
l 


sel 


school : 


Bio- 
} The 
ections include The Pied Piper, Herve 
Riel, How They Brought the Good News 


from Ghent to Aix, Incident of the 
French Camp, The Lost Leader, Phei- 
dippides, and others. $.15 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. In- 
troduction and notes, 18 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. 
Longfellow. Introduction and notes 18 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens 
Notes and biovraphical sketch. Is 

Democracy and the War. No. 67. Seventeen 
of the notable addresses of President 
Wilson are included together with Lloyd 
George’s address on “The Meaning of 
America’s Entrance into the War,” and 
Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are Fight- 


ine Germany.” Introduction, notes. 4 
Enoch Arden. No.7. Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions. 15 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical 
introduction, oral and written exercises, 
notes, etc. 18 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee. 


Old tales retold for young people. 15 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. 
tiovraphical sketch, introduction, notes 
story analysis, questions. 15 
Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. Introdue- 
tion, and vocabulary. 30 
Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The 
Coming of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette 
Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of 
Arthur.) Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion questions, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary. 24 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Con- 
tains map, biographical sketch, the reign 
and character of James V from “Tales 
of a Grandfather,” pronouncing vocabu- 
lary and comprehensive notes. 0 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This 
volume gives practically entire the prin- 
cipal addresses from these famous de- 
bates. Introduction and notes. 4 
Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale 
Biographical sketch, historical introdue- 
tion and explanatory notes. 15 
Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspiration- 
al Stories. No. 61. Introduction, note BE} 
Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. (L’Allegro 
Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Biograph- 
ical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 


notes, 


notes, 





for study, comments, vocabulary. ls 
Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. Introduction 
and notes. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 


Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, and 
A Descent into the Maelstrom. a 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biowraphical 


sketch, notes, questions for study on each 
chapter, critical comments and _ bibliog- 
raphy The most complete edition pub 
lished for class study. me) 


No. 39. Irving. Introdue- 
tion and notes. Contains most of the es 
says used in school, including Rip Van 
Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 30 

Sehrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, out- 
lines. Also contains The Forsaken Mer- 
man, Rugby Chapel, Self-Dependence and — 
others. AS 

Some Water Birds. No. 25. N. McFee 


Sketch Book, The. 


Inez 


Description and stories ) 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. Pre 
pared especially for school use Biv- 


introduction, explanatory notes 
questions for study, sugyvested compost 
tion subjects. Illustrated 30 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
tioyraphical sketch, notes 
Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. 
ovraphical sketch and notes 


SHAKESPEARE 
As You Like It. No. 47. 


vraphical 


Lowell 
questions 


Selected. Bi 


Introduction, notes | 


and questions. 

Hamlet. No. 49. Introduction, notes and 
questions, 

Julius Caesar. No. 41. Introduction, notes - 
and questions. “ 

Macheth. No. 43. Introduction, notes and - 


questions. 
Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 
tion, notes and questions. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Introduc- . 


- 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to Treasure-Trove, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for items mentioned 
more than five months ago. 





158. Apples for Health 

“The Apple Bowl of the World” — 
do you know it? It is that fortu- 
nate area east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains in the state of Washington, 
where soil, climate, and irrigation aid 
man in producing luscious apples— 
26,000,000 bushels annually. The 
Story of Washington State Apples, 
an illustrated booklet, shows why the 
apple is valuable for health, describes 
apple growing and packing in Wash- 
ington, and gives a number of at- 
tractive ways of serving this fruit. 
It can be had for the asking. 


159. For Air-Minded Schoolrooms 
If pupils are air-minded, the wise 
teacher utilizes this interest. One 
effective way is to take advantage of 
The Borden Company’s offer to send 
teachers a 17” x 842” picture of the 
Lockheed Sirius plane that Lindbergh 
used, with descriptive data and dia- 
gram. (Howard Hughes, in_ his 
round-the-world flight, also used a 
Lockheed, but twin-motored.) Six- 
teen other airplane pictures are avail- 
able on the basis explained on the 
back of the teacher's free picture— 
excellent for an aviation unit. 


160. Knowing the Answers 

The fad for quizzes has reached 
such proportions that pupils in 
school may begin clamoring, “Ask 
me another.” Encouraging children 
to have a variety of interests will 
mean fewer “educated” adults woe- 
fully lacking in general information. 
The Crown Publishers, who issue 
The Giant Quiz Book, offer to send 
free to any teacher six pages repre- 
senting six different quizzes in this 
book. The volume contains in all 
158 general and 21 special quizzes— 
4,000 questions and answers of the 
most varied character. 


161. “A Trip thru Mars” 

You won’t need to travel on a 
rocket to make this visit, for Chi- 
cago has brought Mars within easy 
reach, (You remember how the 
Century of Progress Exposition 
harnessed Arcturus to start its 
machinery!) Now we find Mars 
incorporated and, amazing to relate, 
producing candy. When you are in 
Chicago you are invited to make a 
tour of the Mars plant, which is 
visited annually by 40,000 persons. 
Children are welcome if accom- 
panied by an adult. The booklet 
A Trip thru Mars tells about this 
unusual factory—its standards of 
purity and cleanliness and the proc- 
esses employed. Illustrations in 
color help to make the story graphic 
and educational. One copy will be 
sent to any teacher, if requested 
through Treasure-Trove. 





The King Receives 


(Continued from page 53) 


GOOD AFTERNOON—They refuse to 
speak our names, even though we 
stand beside them. 

KING—What is the reason for 
their indifference? 

GOOD EVENING—Our lazy cousin, 
Hello, whispers into the ears of the 
Earth Children that his name is 
much simpler than ours. Then they 
will not listen to us at all. (All three 
step back.) 

KING (very angrily)—Have Hello 
found and brought to us at once. 
(Herald exits, and returns with 
Hello. Both bow.) Why have you 
been making so much trouble for 
your cousins, Hello? 

HELLO—Your Majesty, my cous- 
ins are so old, and the Earth Chil- 
dren love my name so much, 

KING—You are right, Hello, your 
cousins are much older than you are, 
but they are much wiser too. There 
is only one way to stop your trouble- 
making and that is to give you a 
new name. (Ilello steps forward and 
kneels in front of the throne.) You 
shall be How Do You Do. (King 
changes name in hat.) Now you 
will be a help to everyone. 

(Hello, now How Do You Do, 
stands, bows, and exits. Herald 
goes out and returns with Excuse 
Me. They both bow.) 

HERALD—Here _ is 
Your Majesty. (Evxits.) 

KING—Welcome, Excuse Me; you 
look very tired. 

EXCUSE ME—Yes, Your Majesty, 
I have worked very hard all the year, 
but I am not satisfied. There are so 
many children on earth who never 
remember to use my name. 

QUEEN (giving Excuse Me a small 
box)—This box contains a magic 
powder. If you blow a pinch of it 
into the air, the Earth Children will 


Excuse Me, 


see you more plainly. Then they 
will learn to love you and use you. 

EXCUSE ME—Thank you, Your 
Majesty. You are very kind. (Bows 
and steps back. Herald enters.) 

HERALD—Your brave soldiers have 
just arrived with four prisoners. 

KING—Who are these prisoners? 

HERALD—They are Hey You, Get 
Out of My Way, and the wicked 
twins, Naw and Yeah. 

KING—For many years they have 
been causing trouble among the 
Earth Children. Bring them in. 

(Herald exits and returns with 
soldiers and prisoners. They halt in 
front of the thrones, and salute.) 

ONE SOLDIER—Your Majesty, we 
found that these men had been fol- 
lowing your servants about on earth, 
undoing the good they had done. 
(Soldiers salute and step back.) 

KING—Naw and Yeah, have you 
anything to say for yourselves? 

NAW AND YEAH (affer a mo- 
ment’s silence)—Naw. 

(Courtiers gasp.) 

KING—What have you to say, 
Hey You and Get Out of My Way, 
to explain your behavior? 

HEY YOU and GET OUT OF MY 
way (looking very much ashamed) 
—Nothing at all, Your Majesty. 
We know we have done wrong. 

KING (severely)—In that case, | 
sentence you all to a year in the 
Mend Your Manners School. 

(Soldiers about face, and exit with 
prisoners.) 

KING (addressing all)—-My faith- 
ful subjects, we are glad to see you 
again and to hear of your work 
among the Earth Children. Go back 
to the earth, and may your work be 
easier now that my wicked subjects 
have been captured. 


(All bow and leave the stage.) 


Starting the School Year Right 


(Continued from page 14) 


of time for developing lessons in or- 
der that pupils may be properly pre- 
pared to learn new ideas, skills, and 
attitudes. Time spent in developing 
specific readiness for specific learn- 
ings pays good educational dividends 
and saves time and energy. 

14. Use up-to-date textbooks in 
good condition, and see that every 


child is supplied with the necessary 
books. Often the teacher is as much 
to blame for lack of books as the 
school board or the parents. 

15. Give daily attention to person- 
al health habits and to school sani- 
tation. Insist upon having a clean 
schoolroom, and take note of the 
physical needs of each child, 


Drawing Children Going to School 


(Continued from page 40) 


all along the road, and may like to 
put palm trees in your picture, 


Drawing the girl— 

Draw the circle for the girl’s head. 
Add lines for her bangs and a dot 
for each eye. Make a smaller dot 
for the nose. Be sure not to make 
the mouth too near the chin. 

Draw her hair as if it were blow- 
ing. Add two lines for the neck. 
Draw the collar. 

Have the bottom line of the girl’s 
dress slant up at her left side, 
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Draw the sleeves and arms. Make 
the hands like balls. Draw the right 
leg slanting. Add the left leg down 
as far as the knee, and then draw a 
line to begin the lower part of the 
leg. This line curves a little. 

Add the foot, sock, and shoe on 
the left leg, and the sock and shoe 
on the right leg. 


Drawing the boy— 

It will not be difficult for you to 
draw the boy after you have drawn 
the girl. Follow cach step as shown. 
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All have been selected for 
(THE INSTRUCTOR will 
NOW to get the benefit of these low prices, 


CHILD LIF Eaiiee 


Edited especially for children, CHILD LIFE stories 
ind activities are readily adaptable to classroom proj- 
ects. Educational stories and pictures of foreign 
lands, pioneers, famous artists and musicians provide 
useful material for activity units in the Social Studies, 
A special Things-To-Do section brings pages of games, 
cutouts, beginner’s drawing lessons, puzzles, picture 
travel-tales, nature studies and hobbies. Interesting 
ways to use this material are included in the four- 
page Teacher's Supplement in the regular edition 
Just ask for the Teacher's Edition -no extra charge 


The Children’s 
Own Magazine 
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$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 
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A handy monthly publication presenting in condensed 
form 30 to 35 articles of special interest selected 
from over 200 leading magazines. Of inestimable 
value to teachers because each issue comprises 136 
pages of stimulating reading covering a _ variety of 
subjects of current interest. A distinctive feature is 
the 16-payze Book Section containing a condensation 
of a non-fiction book of outstanding merit. Also in- 
cluded are bits of wit and humor, biographical sketches 
of authors, ete. A topical index published semi-annually 
June and December is supplied free on request 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
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| with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $7.00. 


CORRECT ENGLISH ‘sir 
Clear, comprehensive rulings on _ typical English 
problems are explained by J. T. Baker, Ph.D., author 


of numerous texts Drills on correct pronunciation 
and vocabulary building are especially stressed. Con- 
venient objective tests are included in each issue, 
Subseribers may consult the editor on any difficult 
English problems. Regular monthly features include: 
Enriching Your Vocabulary; Pronunciation of Names 
in the News; Questions and Answers; Your Speech 
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A magazine that fascinates children and is an aid to 
busy teachers. It provides character-building stories 
for the reading hour, poems and songs for class pro 
yvyrams, and a wealth of activities including simple art 
projects for the drawing class, a stamp page which 
helps to arouse interest in history and geography, 
handicraft directions for boys, sewing and cooking in- 
structions for girls, yames and puzzles for recreation 
Teachers who use WEE WISDOM have fewer 
and playground problems. 


$1.00 per year of 12 issues. 
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great variety of purposeful 
activities for children from 
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stories, play projects, 
things to make and do, ete. 
Children love it. Each 
page 104% x 13%. 
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